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4 PBEFACX. 

and continued revolutions. The nations of that con- 
tinent were engaged in a deadly struggle for political 
existence ; and while the two rival powers, France and 
England, were each putting forth its mightiest efforts 
to secure the controlling influence, our own infant 
republic, acting under the wise policy originally sanc- 
tioned and pursued by Washington, was reaping a rich 
and abundant harvest in supplying the necessities of 
the belligerents, — thus developing her boundless re- 
sources, adding to her physical strength, and laying the 
foundation of that naval prowess which shone so con- 
spicuously in her subsequent conflict with Great Britain. 

In many of the exciting incidents growing out of 
these events, the author was an actor ; and a participator, 
too, in the exposures and sufferings which war inevitably 
occasions. He, therefore, flatters himself that the in- 
terest which may be awakened in the perusal of his 
book, and the full and correct view given of nautical 
life, will more than overbalance whatever errors in 
composition he may have inadvertently committed. 

The reader will perceive that, in the narrative itself, 
as well as in the dialogues introduced, the author has 
preserved the maritime technicalities, and rough mode 
of expression, peculiar to sailors ; his chief object, in fact, 
has been to exhibit a true picture of '^ life on the ocean," 
blending with it those wholesome moral and religious 
truths, which should be inculcated upon the minds of 
seamen. That it may more forcibly serve as a mirror 
for his brother tars, wherein they may view their defects 
as well as their excellences ; that a fresh impulse may 
be given to the efforts of the Christian community in 
behalf of the spiritual wants of those who ** go down to 
the sea in ships ; " and that it may prove a source of 
recreation and (he humbly trusts) of instruction to all 
who may honor him by classing themselves among 
his readers, is the sincere desire of the author. 
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dftML— CmmiaBof tiia nibiHieii tfMb inftotiamfaMi dllf 

the force of tiia wind. 
Mqfl^ or JIft — The ■tenmMit put of tbs lUpu 
.(i^fl lib fteaM.---Deiiotef the TClatm BtiMtion 

ship which incluMe toward! the itanL 
•^ftoondl — The iiMide of the diqk 
•^Aeontf Mom^odt — To htol the oomer of the 

cbeotrtTBeu 
MauL — TheMtoaliaoof thedupwhendMlitefcediar 




Adrift. — The etite of a ddf bnfcan ftm 

•boot wilhoofc contraL 
•^ore--- All that put of the dup whiek liaaffl 
JybetML— Aflj tfain^ that k Hliiatad oathit 

which a abip^ stem is directed. 
•4-Jkti2L— The situatioii of a ahip when all her aaOa are ftiM it fl 
•44ee. — Thesitnaticmof the helm when pnt down to the Jeeaift 
JUl in the wifuL — The state c^ a ahip'f suls when they are puaU 

the direction of the wind, eo as to ahhrec 
AUhandB.a-koy.-'Ae^ hj which aH the ship's oonpaaf «i«i 

moiled on deck. 
m^lojt — Up in the tops, or on the nastt or rarda. 
mMong ihort, — A coorw parallel to the ship's nde. 
Amuaakiips. — The middle of a ihq» either with regard to her 

br^th. 
A/tnU oHdknr.^ When the cable has g^ ahoot the take ^ Ih 

chor. 
Anchor a-ptak, — That is, direcUr mMkr the hawsc^-hoie of the 
Anckar wk-knlL — That ia, haogf op uid dowD tue atup's aide. 
An end, — Mast up and 6owtl 

Astern. — Any distance beiiind & eiup. u uppuaeo iu laer iioac. 
Athiowrt Stiffs, — Reaciiing, or Jb b dirtfCUUL, bcnsa ti* fliu|i, 

one side to the other. 
m/fvad. — A term used for Stci^i. or Bur. 
Away. — Is a term osed ^htnix \xifs auuu'jr jt of tiA in^tCtim^ aa, 7Va 

anchor is awar. 
m^ummg, — A shelter or scr^ieni *^ ctanuK v, ij^n. ur tat 

son. 
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— To cany oal a mhH wmdbtm akflfti of tk» 
B critf to wifuwl il ni bad^iom^ 
RadtAtwmSb. — To amage them m a Mliti uB wiaA wffl 
tfK rii^ to inoiv aalcii^ 

. — ¥nKB a diip bM DO sul aet» dM k mto baie 
^. -^ JL Aia pnca ai wood to pravattl tta nmiiK fioai 




— To maka baale, or despatdL 
— Sigmfies tbe point of tbe rnmpiiiT whtn two or 
or dupa^ bear nom each other. 
Z — TotfariBtorkeepfiomtheahip^sidew 
^ —^ To keep a diip off fiom tiie wind. 
6 wnadbHrdL — Bi nakinf ja o gi aa i aftinal tha wind hf 



— To be withool wind. 

— .Abj object fiom the ahim mRKning tofwaida Ito 
aaid to be before the beauL 
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. — To mpftf^ to or ftaten, — that ia, to ftami the Mils to tha y«id^ 
ntdbdb: — ^ace contained between the two decka; 
JIMC 9f m nft, — i>0Qble pait of a rope when it ia folded 
IK^cdL — To break; — the ship is bilned when her pknkaia brokmiL 
Bmmmdt, — A kind of box to contain the compass. 
HerfL — A place ; a diip's beith, a place where she is nxmrad \ aa 

offiee rt berth, a place or station in the ahip. 
HBbL — A lai]ge piece of timber to which the cable ia fastened whttt 

the afam ia at an anchor. 
B mad, — To.boaid a ship, in a hostile or friendly manner ; tomakan 

board, ia iHien a ship is making a stretch on any tack upon n 



-The oflker who has cbaige of the cordage* rigging, an» 
., &c 

Bstt AuU tfi. — The situation of a ship sailing right before thn 
wind. 

. — lines made fost to the sides of the sails, to haul thsa 
forward when iqxm a wind. 

— To poll upon any tackle or rope. 
BtmnriL — A large mast, or piece of timber, which standi out from 

toe bows of the ship. 
BtoD-haiding, — A particular method of Teering a ship, when the swell 

of the sea renders tacking impracticabie. 
Bnets, — The regies by which the yards are turned about, to acconH 

modate the sails to the wind. 
BmuirfiaL — A n^ employed to confine a ship to a wharf, die 
T9 Broaek-io, — To incline suddenly to windward of the ship*lB coursOi 
80 as to present her side to the wind, and endanger her over* 



Anpadnde. — A discharge of ail the guns on one side of a ahip^ both 
abofe and below. 
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IS NAUTICAL TOCABUUUUr. 

CM 4Mif nfsk -- To cut the cftble, and mate iftU lostiiiay, wit^^ 

ing to weigh anchor. 
Umden ask^M wcof. — To impede her promsB through the watai^ 
Dead lights. — A kmd ci window-shutter for the windows in the '^ 

erf* a ship, used in bad weather onlv. 
DiimasUd. — The state of a ship that has lost her masts. 
Dog^^vane. — A small vane, made of feathers and corks, to thow thp 

direction of the wind. 
Dog-^waUh, — ^The watches from four to six, and from six to eighty in 

the evening. 
DmMing. — The act of sailing round, or passing beyond, a cape or 

point of land. 
DwDse, — To lower suddenly, or slacken. 
DatmirhauL — The rope by which any sail is hauled down. 
SPe dhauf, — Whena £»il is inflated by the wind so as to advance jte 

vessel on her course. 
J)r^'-^U when a ship drives with her side to the wind and inive% 

and is not governed by the power of the helm. 
Dunmagt, — A quantity of loose wood laid at the bottom of a ih^ tn 

keep the goods from being damaged. 
Jhmnagt. — Is a word used by seamen instead of clothing. 
Earings. — Small ropes used to fasten the upper ccNrnem of #9aLi to 

thejrards. 
Ease. — To slacken gradually. 
Edge^i-way, — To &ep a ship off from the point of the compsidi 

whence she had been steering. 
End-OTL — When a ship drives to a shore, rock, &c., without an appor 

rent possibility of preventing her. 
Evenked, — When a smp is pareliel with the horizon, a ship is said to 

be upon an even keel. 
Ebht way. — The channel of a narrow bay, river, or haven, in wl^oh 

ships usually advance in their passage up and down. 
FaU aboardrof, — To strike, or encounter, another ship, when one Of 

both are in motion. 
FaUirift off, — Denotes the motion of the ship's head from the diree* 

tion of the wind. 
FaOuniL — A measure of six feet 
Fid. — A square bar of wood or iron, with shoulders at one end, to 

support the weight of the topmast, when adjusted to its place st 

the head of a lower mast 
FWHwoay, — To brace the sails so as to receive the wind in them, and 

advance the ship in her course, after they have been either shiver> 

ing or braced aback. 
FUhrhock, — A large hook, by which the anchor is received, and 

brought to the cat-head. 
FUA-aft, — The situation of the sails when their surfaces are pressed 

aft against the mast by the force of the wind. 
Flaw,^ — A sudden breeze or gust of wind. 
Flawing ahuL — Is when the sheets are slackened, after a ship has 
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lowing flheeL 

TodL — To snaa\ a*"—- :-- r~ 'Ml rnrr 
zrdL — Towards tn»- wr- 3ct . -Jii. 

— Is uaed ic oppoECiaE ugl: ' ziecri^:. .: 
iar. — To sink a: icl. a- aLm- -•n it 
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14 NAITTICAL VOCABULAKT. 

Htadrma. — When the waves meet at the head of a ship lii \m 

course, they are called a head-sea. 
HuBot of the tea. — Is the power that the swell of the sea has iipcAi 

ship in driving her out of, or faster on, her course, 
HeeL — She heels to port, — that is, inclines, or lies down, on Mm 

side. 
Hold. — Is tiie space between the lower deck and the bottom of tfai 

ship, where her cargo, &c., ia stowed. 
Bone. — A rope reachi^ from the middle of a yard to iti anna or ea- 

tremities, for the men to stand on when they are looaing iStm 

sails. 
Htdl down. — Is when a ship is so far off that you can only aet 

her masts. 
To Heave m dauB. — To bring a ship's head to tiie wind by a umuf 

agement of the sails and rudder, in order to get on the otiisr 

tack. 
Jeer-blocks. — The blocks through wliich the jeers are reeved. 
Jeers. — The ropes by which the lower yards are suspended. 
JRb. — The foremast sail of a ship, set upon a boom which mna cot 

upon the bowsprit 
Jib-boom, — The spar that runs out upon the bowsprit 
JurymasL — A temporary or occasional mast, erected in a ship in tbt 

place of one which has been carried away by accident 
Kedge. — A small anchor with an iron stock. 
JEeeT — The principal piece of timber in a ship, which is usually fbil 

laid on tne blocks in building. 
Ked-havL — To drag a person backwards and forwards under a ahip^ 

keel, for certain offences. 
Keckkd. — Any part of a cable covered with old ropes, to prevent ita 

surface from rubbing ai^ainst the ship^s bow or forefoot 
To Keep the luff. — To contmue close to the wind. 
Keelson. — A piece of timber forming the interior of the keel, being 

laid on the floor-timbers immediately over the keel, and serving 

to unite the former to the latter. 
Kentledge. — Piffs of iron for ballast, laid upon the floor, near the keel- 
son, fore and aft 
Kmppers. — A large kind of plaited rope, which, being twisted around 

the messenger and cable, in weighing, binds them together. 
Kumatage, — A bright appearance in the horizon, under the sun or 

moon, arising from the reflected ligiit of these bodies from the 

small rippling waves on the surface of the water. 
J.jaden in bulk. — Freighted with a cargo not packed. 
Land JhUL — The first land discovered afler a sea voyage. 
Landnocked. — The situation of a ship surrounded wi£ land, so as to 

exclude the prospect of the sea, unless over some intervening 

land. 
Launch ho! — Signifies that the object is high enough, and muat be 

suddenly lowered. 
leading toind. — A fair wind fw a ship's course. 
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16 NAtmCAL TOCABULAIY. 

j^arHttg — Being driven frmn the anelion by tbe IneMog of tie 

ciSle. 
PauL — A short bar of wood or iron, fixed close to the cspetaB or 

windlass of a ship, to prevent those engines from rolling Deck, or 

living way, when they are charged with any great efot. 
Vo Pay away, — To slacken a cable^ or other rope, so as to let it ran 

out for some particular purpose. 
Peak^ to ride a sUaf-peak. — Is when a cable and fore^stay form a lins^ 
PemnanL — A long, narrow flag, vrcfm at the mast-head by ehqw of 

the na^ 
PUddng, — The movement of a ship by which she plunges her head 

and after-part, alternately, into the hollow of the sea. 
Poind hUmk, — The direction of a gun when levelled horizontally* 
Poop. — The highest and aftermost deck of a ship. 
Pooping. — The shock of a high and heavy sea upon the stern oi 

quarter of a riiip, when G^e scuds before the wind in a tenmoii 
Pari. — A name given, on some occasions, to the larboard side or tin 

ship. 
Porta. — The holes, in the ship's sides, from which the guns are fired 
P*«t9 of taSL — All the sail that a ship can set or cariy. 
Prevemer. — An additional rope employed to support any other in Ik 

heavy strain. 
Purchaae. — Any sort of mechanical power employed in raisiiig or 

moving heavy bodies. 
Qnorfers. — The respective stations of the officers and people in time 

of action. 
^uarltT wind. — Is when the wind blows frran that part (^ the hoii* 

zon situated on the quarter of the ship. 
Baht. — That is, to cannonade a ship at the head or stem, so that tlie 

balls scour the whole length of the decks. 
Bangt of cahU. — A sufficient length of cable drawn upon deck be* 

fore the anchor is cajBt loose. 
BadvMS. — Small ropes, fastened from shroud to shroud, forming a 

ladder to go aloft. 
lUady afwuL — Implies that all the hands are to be attentive, and at 

their stations for tacking. 
IZe^ — Part of a sail, from one row of eyelet-holes to another. 
Rtepaf^, — The operation of reducing a £»il by taking in one ox noore 

of the reefs. 
Kib8 of a ship. — A figurative expression for timbers. 
Ride at anchor. — Is mien a ship is held by her anchors, and is not 

driven by wind or tide. 
Kghiing, — Restoring a ship to an upright position. 
I^U the helm. — Is to bring it into midships, after it has been pushed 

either to starboard or larboard. 
digging out a boom. — The running out a pole, at the end of a 

raid, to extend the foot of a sail. 

— A place near the land where ships may anchor, but which is 
not sheltered. 
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18 HAUTICAL TOCABULAKT. 

SimA. — The order to tlie helmsman to keep tiie ship in the dmMJk 

Sie IB going at that instant. 
SUm, — A curci& piece of timber, into which the two sides of a sii^ 

are united at the fore-end. 
SUm the Ude. — Is sailing against the tide, so as to overcome Bi 

power. 
StemmasL — The farthest astern. 
Slemuay. — The motion by which a ship lUk back witik her efcetti 

foremost 
Stoppers. — A large kind of rope, to secure the cable abaft the hHk 
Sbranded. — When applied to a vessel, means that she is run aground, 

and is lost 
Stream the Inwy, — To throw the buoy into the water previous to eail- 

ing anchor. 
Strike toundinga, — To touch the ground in endeavoring to find itm 

depth of water in a harbor, or road. 
Sweating. — To drag the bight of a rope on the bottom, in order t9 

obtain an anchor or any thinj^ that may be lost 
TtffereL — The uppermost part of a ship's stem. 
Tanqrion, — The bung, or piece of wood, by which the mouth of t 

cannon is filled, to keep out wet 
Tout. — Improperly, though very generally, used for tight 
IHer. — A row of g[un8, or any thing else. 
3*iUer. — A larffe piece of wood, or oeam, inserted into the head of t 

rudder, and by means of which the rudder is moved. 
IVaverse. — To go backwards and forwards. 
TVice, trice up, — To haul up and fasten. 
Tr^ the anchor, — To loosen the anchor from the ground. 
TVoitfA of {he eecL — The hollow between two waves. 
Trwx. — A round piece of wood put on the tons of flag-staffiu 
TrvaaS, — A small sail used in blustering weatner. 
Vnbmd. — To take the sails off from their yards and stays. 
UnbitL — To remove the cable from off the bitts. 
Under wxy. — When a ship is sailing, she is said to be under way. 
VvfurL — To unloose. 
Vnrig, — To deprive a ship of her rigging. 
VceTj or toear, (he skip. — To change a ship's course from one tack to 

the other. 
Veer away. — To let a rope, or cable, run out 
H^ake. — The path, or track, impressed on the water by the ship pass 

ing through it 
fFales. — Are strong timbers that go round a ship, a little above her 

water-line. 
fficMt — That part of a ship contained between the quarter deck and 

forecastle. 
/rafer-Knc — The line made by the water's edge when a ship has her 

full proportion of stores, &c., on board. 
fVater^wme. — The state of a ship when there is hardly sufficient 

depth of water to float her off from the ground. 
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was observed in their treatment toward us and theii 
own children. Habits of industry were inculcated upon 
all, and the precept, '^ Be independent of all," was often 
repeated, and became so thoroughly ingrafted, as to be a 
kind of fixed principle in after life. At the age of nine 
years, I was placed at the Roxbury Grammar School to 
receive an English education ; an institution, as before 
stated, considered to be at that period among the best in 
the state. Here I made considerable progress in the ele- 
mentary branches, and can even now distinctly recollect 
the ambitious aspirations which actuated me, and by 
which I was incited to diligence in the acquisition of 
knowledge. This disposition was, however, in a great 
degree induced by the wholesome advice received 
from my relations, and by the custom of devoting a 
portion of time every day to manual labor, which was 
greatly beneficial, not only in establishing habits of 
industry, but also in laying the foundation of a firm and 
vigorous constitution. Two years had now elapsed, 
and I had rapidly progressed in my studies, when my 
mind first became agitated with reflections on my future 
course in life, and schemes of worldly prosperity and 
distinction suggested themselves to my imagination. 
Often, when my father visited me on his return from 
sea, would he portray in glowing colors the scenes 
he had witnessed in foreign lands, and then recite the 
wonders of a seafaring life ; but when he perceived that 
enthusiasm awakened which such descriptions are so 
well calculated to excite in a youthful bosom, with 
parental tact, and with a master-hand, he would throw 
a sombre aspect over the whole picture, and, to smother 
every predilection which I might have entertained for 
such a calling, would then recount the perils and 
privations of an ocean life. But his efforts were fruit- 
less; my partiality for the sea '^grew with my growth) 
and strengthened with my strength." My young im- 
agination was often wound up to the highest pitch of 
excitement at the idea of exploring the trackless ocean ; 
■od to me the prospect of treading the quarter deck, as 
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voyage. Cloud-capt mountains, stately spires, and go^ 
geous palaces, would now bound the prospect before me ; 
now I would find myself wandering in the midst of 
some great metropolis, lost in admiration at the greater 
than Oriental splendor around me ; and again, by that 
mysterious influence which all have felt, and none ou 
unravel, I would be angrily tossed in the midst of an 
awful hurricane upon the heaving bosom of the deep; 
thus experiencing, in the short space of a few uncon- 
scious moments, the delightful emotions arising from 
the most exquisite enjoyrpent, to be followed by that 
intense and overpowering agony with which we COD- 
template some dreadful and impending calamity. Tims 
glided on ; my inclination in favor of the sea was un- 
changed ; and, despite the opposition of my father and 
uncle, my determination had become unalterably fiaad 
to abide its toils and dangers. 

The fourth year of my schooling hud expired, and V 
I was considered competent to act as u clerk, I WM 

placed in the store of a merchant at K , a relatifs 

of the family, and with whom my uncle was U[)on tenm 
of the closest intimacy. This was to mo a source of 
keen disappointment ; I saw at once that all the fairy 
schemes which had so long dazzled and delighted 
me, and excited such brilliant hopes of future succeNi 
were utterly frustrated ; and it was only by tiio eamait 
persuasion and efforts of my friends, that I at length 
became partially reconciled. Accordingly, a day Wll 
fixed for my departure, previously to which, I re- 
ceived much admonitory counsel from my good old 
relative. Time, with its cvcr-withcring influences, hll 
not erased from my memory the solemnity of his mannefi 
when, the day before my departure, he draw me asidei 
and said, '^ George, you arc now about to enter upon 
the world, and will soon be far beyond the control and 
friendly advice of those who love you. You will be 
thrown upon your own resources, and it will depend 
much upon yourself what your future condition in lift 
may be ; '' and then, with great earnestness, ho continuidi 
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nndone, on the part either of his family or himself, to 
render my situation agreeable. I at Ilngth plainly 
aeknowledged to him that my present occupation was 
dot at ail congenial to my feelings, and requested him to 
write to my relatives in Roxbury, that a situation might 
be procured for me in Boston. This was accordingly 
done ; my request was complied with by my uncle ; and 
although I felt regret at leaving the hospitable roof and 
amiable family of Mr. D., yet my contemplated residence 
in Boston afforded me great delight, and it was with 
more of rejoicmg than otherwise that I bade a final 

adieu to the pleasant town of K . 

I had been fourteen months absent from my uncle's 
mansion, when I again entered it with a feeling of fore- 
boding that my reception would not be so cordial as it 
was wont to be. The result proved that my apprehen- 
sions were not groundless. It so happened that my 
uncle was the first person I met, who, in rather a caustio 
m Jiner, said, " George, you have not done well ; you 
have left a good business and a kind master ; and I am 
very fearful, although I have procured you a good situa- 
tion in Boston, that your strong inclination for a sea- 
faring life will lead you to the commission of another 
act similar to this." I promised him that I would en- 
deavor to subdue my inclinations in that respect, and 
without delay entered upon my duties as a clerk in the 
counting-house of Messrs. B. & J. W., importing me^ 
chants. Here, certainly, a desirable opportunity was 
presented of advancing my fortunes ; and, had I re- 
mained contented to complete my term of service with 
these gentlemen, 1 should, in all probability, at this 
time, in common with my fellow-clerks, be engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. Time glided on ; my career was 
smooth and promising, and, according to the assurances 
I had given my uncle, I endeavored, by sedulous at^ 
tention, to fix my mind to the business in which I was 
engaged, although possessing no very strong relish for 
the incessant drudgery of an under-clerk. About this 
time, however, a circumstance occurred which again 
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thence to China, and back to the United States. But 
rumor, with great plausibility, represented the design 
of the expedition was to force a trade in the Spanish 
ports of the western continent, then declared illegal 
except for Spanish vessels ; which was rather confirmed 
firom the fact of the ship mounting twenty-six guns, 
with a complement of one hundred men. As the vessel 
was expected to sail in about fifteen days, the first officer, 
Mr. L., eyeing me askant, remarked, ''My lad, you had 
better go on shore and exchange your long togs for a 
sailor's rig, and come on board, that you may get used to 
the ship before she goes to sea." 

I was now satisfied. The brilliant hopes upon which 
my imagination had so long feasted seemed at last 
to be attained. A career of dazzling adventure was 
before me. It was one of my own choice and seeking, 
despite the anxious entreaties and untiring efforts of my 
friends to change it ; and whether these sanguine expec- 
tations have been fulfilled, in the twenty long years 
of toil and suffering through which I have struggled, I 
will leave the reader, in the sequel, to judge. 
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About three o'clock in the afternoon, the greater part 
of the crew being on board, preparations were made to 
haul into the stream. Various orders were given in quick 
succession, but as one half of them were to me unintel- 
Ugible, it was a source of consolation to know that there 
were many on board in a similar predicament. The 
boats were now ordered to go ahead with the tow-line, 
the fasts were cast off, a range of cable was overhauled, 
and the anchor got off the bows, ready to be let go. 
These last two items of duty are always performed when 
a ship is about to come to an anchor. Twenty or thirty 
fathoms of the cable, according to the depth of water, 
are generally hauled upon deck, and the parts over- 
hauled round the windlass, so that there may be no 
iio^^ment when the anchor is let go ; and when the 
anchor is clear of the bows, it is suspended by a single rope, 
so that, when the ship gets to her anchorage, and the 
order is given to " let go," all may be clear, and the ship 
brought to in her proper berth. It being quite calm, we 
were quickly towed from the wharf to the anchorage ; 
and it was a little curious to witness the pride and 
aTixiety of the officers to make the ship look well. This 
was done by hauling every rope taught, and squaring 
the yards with the lifts and braces, at the command 
of the second officer, who went in a boat some distance 
around the ship. It may here be remarked, that a good 
seaman takes just as much pride in the appearance of 
his vessel as a lady does in that of her drawing-room ; , 
and no surer indication of an officer's nautical skill is 
wanting, to the practiai eye of a sailor, than the 
appearance of his ship while lying at anchor in port. 
After every thing was put in " ship-shape " order, as a 
sailor would say, the anchor watches were set with four 
men in each, to be relieved every two hours. It is not 
usual, however, in merchant vessels, to have more thin 
two men in an anchor watch ; but as we had b large crew, 
the number was increased. The watches were so regu- 
lated as to have two able seamen and two green hands 
in each. By this time the crew were all on board, with 
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with a bundle of rope-yaras tied snugly together, with 
a piece of rope in the end for a handle. 

The weather still remaining calm, the ship's company 
were employed in the necessary work of a ship previously 
to her going to sea, such as getting studding-sail-booms 
on the yards, reeving the geer, and seizing on the 
chafing mats, &>c. &c. About mid-day, the captain and 
surgeon came on board ; and it may not be amiss, in this 
place, to make the reader acquainted with the ship and 
her crew. 

The ship, then, was about six hundred tons' burden, 
completely fitted out for a long voyage ; one hundred 
and eight souls composed her crew, eighteen of whom 
were officers, sixty able seamen, and thirty green hands ; 
mounting twenty-six guns, nine and twelve pounds' 
c^ibre. Capt. W. was about fifty years of age, stout 
and robust, moral in his deportment, with great urbanity 
and mildness of manners, and of high repute in his pro- 
fession. Indeed, he appeared to be more like the father 
of a family, on board of his ship, than one who has the 
right to exercise supreme command. During the whole 
'it>yage he was in all respects a cool and intrepid com- 
mander, as well as an honorable and feeling man. 
The chief officer, Mr. L , was a man of some intelli- 
gence, master of his profession, but very passionate and 
vindictive : he would make every man toe the mark, as 
the sailors used to say : he acted rather as a sailing- 
master, and great confidence was reposed in him by the 
captain. The second officer, Mr. C, of whom I have 
had occasion to speak, was, as we might say of a dia- 
mond, a salt of the first water. He was of low stature, 
thick, and strongly built, had a face which looked as if 
it had been pelted by many a storm, with a strong, mus- 
cular arm, and a fist which might strike a blow equal to 
that of a sledge-hammer ; he was about forty-five years 
of age, with a constitution that had not yielded to the 
hardships of a sailor's life, and, as the sailors used to tay, 
he was as good a seaman as ever took marlinspike in 
hand, ^he third officer, Mr. K«, about twenty-six yean 
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commenced the work of getting under way ; not, as is 
usual in merchant vessels, by heaving the anchor up 
with the windlass, but by the capstan. This is per- 
formed by the use of a rope, which is called a messenger, 
one end of which, the standing part, is made fast to 
a ring-bolt, or some other secure place ; the other end 
being rove through a block which is made fast to the 
cable, and then taken to the capstan, and in this way 
the anchor is hove up more expeditiously. The sails 
were now loosed and quickly set, the yards braced so 
as to cant the ship to port ; and we were soon under 
way, with top-gallantsails set, standing down Boston 
Bay, and bidding adieu to my native land. I sighed 
and turned away, and at the same moment heard the 
pilot call out to loose the royals. On board of merchant 
vessels, loosing and furling the light sails is the duty of 
the boys ; so I sprung into the mizzen rigging, and got 
on the royal yard, loosed the sail, which was quickly 
set ; this was my first feat of seamanship, and I felt no 
little pride after it was accomplished. 

The wind continuing light, we set studding-sails 
alow and aloft ; but as we approached Nantasket Roads, 
the wind hauled round to the eastward, and we came 
to an anchor at 3 P. M., and took this opportunity to 
house the guns, which means running them in board, 
and placing them fore and aft, and securing them, as 
well as the long-boat, spars, ^c. &c. At 6 P. M. all 
hands were summoned aft, the watches were chosen, 
and the men stationed. On board of a ship, the crew is 
equally divided into two watches, which, by way of 
distinction, are called the starboard and larboard watches ; 
each watch serving four hours, excepting from 4 to 8 
P, M. : this is divided into two watches, called by sailors 
the dog watch. The starboard watch fell to my lot, and 
nere I was again with my old friend, the second oflicer, 
Mr. C. After this was finished, the captain addressed 
the crew as follows: '^Now, my men, we are under way 
for a long, and perhaps a perilous voyage, and I expect 
every man on board will obey the discipline of thif 
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rium, the concussion of the fall making me discharge the 
whole contents of my stomach on the weather side of 
the quarter deck. This was a mortal offence, especially 
as sailors are not allowed to go to the weather side of 
the quarter deck at sea. " Hallo," cried Mr. C, " lost your 
sea-legs, hey ? recollect, sir, there is nothing hove on the 
weather side but hot water and ashes ; away forward, 
and get a swab." This being done in a bungling way, 
he took hold of me by the arm, not in a very pleasant 
mood, and led me to the main rigging, and, placing the 
end of the reef-tack in my hand, a two and a half inch 
rope, said, " There, sir, if you don't know the names of all 
these ropes by the time the watch is up, I will give you 
the end of this on your back." If his former harangue, 
when I was getting my chest on board, made a sensible 
impression, this last threat made a much deeper one, for 
I not only knew the names of the ropes by the time 
specified, but the sickness left me in about an hour, and 
after that time I was never troubled with it again. 
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State, in this place, that this ship differed from the gen- 
erahty of merchant vessels : on account of her armament 
and large crew, the men were all regularly stationed as 
on board of a man-of-war. There were the after-guard, 
waisters, forecastle-men, and top-men ; and never, unless 
on some very extraordinary occasion, were all hands 
called. This is not the case with merchantmen in 
general ; for, on every occasion to reef, or take in sail, or 
any other extra duty, all the ship's company must be 
at work ; and I have known, on board of some ships, 
all hands to be called half a dozen times in a watch. 
Seven bells were now struck, the larboard watch was 
called, and the boatswain piped to breakfast. This was 
not a very comfortable meal, for I had not fairly got my 
sea-legs on, and did not care to risk my head in going 
to the ckboose, to get my tin pot of coffee. 

At 8 A. M. the sea became more regular ; consequently 
the ship had less motion : the watch below turned in, 
while the larboard watch performed the duties of the 
ship. 

December 9. — The wind had now become more mod- 
erate ; but as we were in the southern edge of the Gulf 
Stream, there was yet a heavy cross sea. Innumerable 
porpoises were scampering away towards the north-east, 
like a herd of deer with a pack of hounds on their trail ; 
and I heard some of the men say, that we should be sure 
to have a blow from that quarter ; for sailors have a sign 
in every thing, and no people in the world are more su- 
perstitiously inclined. I once heard an old seaman say 
that he belonged to a ship in which, during the previous 
voyage, a man had been murdered ; and he roundly af- 
firmed that he saw the ghost of that man, in the shape 
of a rat, come out of the forecastle, and go up the main- 
stay into the top ; and this was done, he said, every night 
at 12 o'clock precisely, and although the crew supposed 
they had killed it several times, yet the rat continued to 
go up the main-stay during the whole voyage. The 
north-east blow, however, as predicted by the course 
of the porpoises, did not come, for the wind continued to 
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the weather being perfectly clear, with a smooth sea, I 
had a delightful opportunity of beholding the sun rise 
at sea. This was a sight I had long coveted, because I 
had heard much about it ; and although it has been said 
that the scene wants the accompanying beauties of the 
landscape, singing of birds, &c., yet, to my mind, to 
behold the sun rising from beneath a well-defined 
horizon, in majestic splendor, when there is not a cloud 
to be seen in the blue arched canopy of the heavens, 
while the eye ranges over the interminable waste of 
waters, not only surpasses in beauty the rising of the 
sun on shore, but it also inspires the beholder with a 
feeling of the most profound awe and reverence in the 
contemplation of that Almighty Being who has made 
and upholds all things by the word of his power. 

December 23. — The ship having now run far enough 
to the eastward to make the north-east trade winds fair 
for crossing the equinoctial line, we were in a proper 
position so that, when we took the south-east trade winds, 
we might be far enough to the eastward to weather away 
Cape St. Roque, and have plenty of sea room. Our 
position then was 30° north latitude and 38° west longi- 
tude, when we bore away to the southward, and in two 
days, that is, on the 25th, we took the north-east trade 
winds in latitude 26° 40^ N. The weather had now 
oecome steady, and the wind,. uniform; many of the 
young men on board wrote up their journals from the 
ship's log-book, and were taught navigation, as well as 
the use of the quadrant, by the first officer, Mr. L. 

It would have been a curious spectacle for any lands- 
man, as it was to me, to have seen the various employ- 
ments which were now in operation. On one side of the 
deck, the carpenter and his mates were building a boat ; 
on the other, the boatswain and his crew were laying up 
rope ; on the leeward side of the quarter deck, the sail- 
maker and his gang were repairing and making light 
sails; while the remaining part of the watch were knot- 
ting yarns, making sinnet, wads, wad-bags, &c. Our 
ship by this time had become completely disciplined 
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This part of nayigation I had « strong desire to learn, 
and determined to make myself a lunarian ere the voy^ 
age should close. 

As we were now approaching the equinoctial line, 
being in 19P north latitude, the wind became lighter, 
and I heard a faint buzzing among the old salts about 
the visit of old Neptune to his children, which I thein 
belicTed was no farce, until ocular demonstration con- 
vinced me otherwise, as will hereafter be shown. 

January 3. — The wind now had become very light 
and variable, and the weather squally. As we expect- 
ed to have much rain, preparations were made to fill 
up our water-casks ; and in this we were not disappoint- 
ed, for on the morning of the 5th January, when in lati* 
tude 3^ north, it commenced to rain at 8 o'clock, and 
>did not cease, only at short intervals, the whole day. 
during which time we caught 2000 gallons of water. 
After this, the wind, on the 6th, sprung up moderately 
from south-south-east, when we braced up our yards on 
the larboard tack ; and as we expected to cross the line the 
next night, preparations were being made for the recep- 
tion of old Neptune — such as dressing two of the 
oldest sailors to personate him and his wife ; throwing 
over a tar barrel on fire ; and hailing the sea-god from 
on board. 

All this buffoonery was performed after dark, and so 
managed as to be kept a secret from the green hands. 

And here I must not omit stating, that this foolery 
was sanctioned by the captain and officers, very much 
to their mortification afterwards, as the scene of confu- 
sion which ensued had like to have closed with a 
mutiny. On the next morning, the 8th, the play began ; 
the green hands were confined in the forecastle, one at a 
time being sent up blindfolded, who was then received 
by his majesty of the sea, and the operation of shaving 
commenced. 

The lather consisted of slush mixed with the dirty 
water of the grindstone tub ; the razor was a piece of 
old iron hoop : the face being well besmeared with this 
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CHAPTER IT. 

MOON-BISE AT SEA HEAVY SQUALLS -^ ROUNDING CAPE HORN. 

EXCURSION IN SEARCH OF WATER, &C. &C. 

January 10. — Saw this morning great numbers of 
bonita and albacora round the ship, — not unwelcome 
visitors, as many of the former, and some of the latter, 
were taken, which gave all hands a fresh mess, always a 
^reat luxury to the salted stomach of a sailor, who is 
sometimes fifty or sixty days with salt beef one day and 
salt pork the next. In this ship, however, there was an 
exception, flour being served out to each mess every 
Sabbath day to make pudding, or, as sailors call it, '' duff." 
The trade wind being fixed at south-east, and the 
weather surpassingly fine, this favorable opportunity 
was taken for getting the small arms, such as musketry, 
pistols, &c., in complete order, and in making cartridges ; 
and as the boatswain had completed making a great 
quantity of ratling stuff, a boarding-netting was made 
out of the same, to go all the way round the ship. This 
netting was ten feet in height, from the upper part of 
the bulwarks, and triced up to stanchions fitted for that 
purpose. Now, every aspirant had a fine opportunity 
for improvement, as the ofBcers were never backward 
in communicating a knowledge of seamanship and navi- 
gation ; of which many of the young men took advan- 
tage. On one occasion, when I was in the steerage, 
copying from the log-book into my journal a day's run, 
the second ofiicer, Mr. C, being present, to instruct, said 
to me, " Young man, I favored you while crossing the 
Gulf Stream, in that bit of a blow, for I was fearful that 
your body would get the better of your flippers, and 
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watch-— musing on the fond recollections of homoi and^ 
the associations connected with it, I was roused from 
this reverie, to behold the moon rising with solemn 
grandeur in a cloudless sky. Nothing could be more 
impressive ; for now a profound silence reigned through- 
out the ship, and nought was to be seen save this pale 
queen of night, ascending to perform her rounds, (with 
here and there a brilliant gem, that decked the azure 
vault,) and the wide-spread ocean, which seemed almost 
boundless as infinity, and the bark, now floating o'er 
the blue wave. All this brought forcibly to my recol*. 
lection the reflections of David, as portrayed in the 
inimitable psalm : '^ When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which thou hast 
ordained," &c. Although surrounded by a numerous 
crew, I could not help feeling that my situation was 
lonely ; yet the wholesome admonition of my good old 
uncle constantly reiterated in my ears, especially that 
part which admonished me to excel in my profession. 

January 19. — When in the parallel of Cape Frio, I 
again heard the welcome sound of, '^ Sail ho!" which 
(MTOved to be a ship steering to the westward, as we 
supposed bound to Rio de Janeiro. The wind con* 
tinned steady at south-east, and the weather being finei 
we took this opportunity of getting our large guns below. 
Nothing material occurred until the 26th, when we 
passed the latitude of Rio de la Plata, and did not, 
according to our expectation, experience any of those 
severe blows, called by the Spaniards Pomperos, so 
usual at this place. The winds now became variable, 
and the weather squally, until we reached the parallel 
of A(P south. On the morning of the 6th February, 
the wind being light at south-cast, saw heavy, dense, 
black clouds in the south-western quarter, driving furi- 
ously to the north-east. All the light sails were imme- 
diately furled, the topsails close reefed, courses hauled 
up and furled, and the yards braced so as to take the 
wind on the starboard tack. For a few minutes there 
was an entire calm ,* suddenly the ship was struck 
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longitude, 64^ 3(y west ; having made the passage in 
seventy days. 

The wind now hauled to the south-west, and in- 
creased to a gale, with violent hail squalls ; and at 5 
P. M. saw Staten Land bearing south-west, and at 6 we 
wore ship to the south-east. The frequency of these 
terrible hail squalls brought to my recollection the coDr 
versation with Mr. C. ; and as I had often been advised, 
by the sailors, to give the owners one hand and use 
the other for myself, I found their caution to be abso- 
lutely necessary, especially in these severe squalls ; for 
on that nig^t all my strength was put to the test, while 
endeavoring, with some 30 or 40 men, to furl the main- 
sail, which could not be accomplished in less than an 
hour, such was the violence of the wind ; the rain and 
hail pouring upon us in torrents, so that I became 
entirely benumbed, and had to lash myself with the 
earring to the yard-arm, to prevent falling overboard, 
having almost lost the use of my hands. 

In this blow the fore-topsail blew out of the bolt-ropes, 
and several other sails were split to pieces. We had 
now got our head fairly up to the curved land off Cap^ 
Horn ; and although I had heard much about the bad 
weather, yet every account failed, in its description, to 
the reality which we now experienced. For several 
days neither sun, moon, nor stars, were seen, and the ship 
constantly under close-reefed fore and main-topsails, and 
reefed foresail, with a tremendous heavy sea running. 

We continued endeavoring to get to the westward, 
but made very little progress. On the 25th, observed in 
latitude 57^ 30^ south, and not having had an opportunity 
to take a lunar observation, the longitude, by computation, 
from our last departure from Staten Land, was 7(P SC 
west. This, however, could not be relied upon, because 
there is constantly a strong easterly current, and in- 
stances have not been wanting where ships have judged 
themselves to the westward of the Cape, and have actu- 
ally borne away to the northward, when at the same 
time they were to the eastward, and the first land that 
they saw was about the Rio de La Plata. 
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the eastward, aiid supposed it to be the reflection from 
the clouds ; but, with the aid of the spy-glass, it was soon 
discovered to be wind, driving furiously from the east* 
ward. All hands were now in motion ; we lowered away 
the yards, and clewed up the sails ; the hands sprung 
aloft, and furled all but the fore-topsail, which was close- 
reefed ; the ship was now put before the wind, amid the 
roaring of the elements ; preventer-lashings were put on, 
to secure every thing about deck, and preventer-braceSi 
on the fore and fore-topsail yards. 

Night came on, and the scene was terrific ; what 
with the howling of the wind, the hoarse bellowing of 
the thunder, the vivid lightning, and the tremendous 
heavy, rolling sea, which broke in on either beam ; her 
stern now lifted by the sea, and her head plunging in- 
to the vortex below ; the stately ship, nearly 600 tonaf 
burden, looked comparatively like a nutshell on the 
waves. 

It was a fearful night, and made the stoutest hearts 
on board quail. At midnight, the violence of the sea 
stove in our stem boat, which was immediately cut 
away from the gripes, and we also lost both swinging 
booms. During the whole night, the ship was driven 
with maddening impetuosity, by the violence of tht 
gale, twelve miles per hour. Towards daylight, March 
1st, the gale became steady, and more moderate ; and 
the ship was kept away a little to the northward. At 
meridian, we observed in latitude 56^ 58^ south, and no 
land being in sight, of course we were to the westward 
of the westernmost land of the Cape. 

Having now fairly doubled Cape Horn, I considered 
myself to be a piece of a sailor, as I had endeavored to 
improve every opportunity to become acquainted with 
the duties of a seaman, and in this I was greatly assisted 
by Mr. C, who, as I thought, appeared to take great 
pleasure in getting me forward. 

March 2. — The wind became steady, and hauled to 
the southward, with strong breezes, and clear ; and as 
we lessened our latitude, the weather became propor* 
tionably good. 
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aanoe, especially on the south side, for we examined it 
thoroughly. 

We stood boldly into the south side, until within a mile 
and a half of the island, it being the intention of Captain 
W. to send the boats on shore to get water, if they could 
land. Accordingly, two boats were manned and de- 
spatched, myself being one of the number ; each man ta- 
king his hook and line, to fish. In approaching the beach, 
we found it impossible to land, the surf being so great, 
the whole shore being lined with rocks. In this, we 
were much disappointed ; the chagrin, however, did not 
last long, for, to our great joy, when we commenced 
fishing, we caught them in such numbers that, in 
two hours, we loaded both boats with the finest fish I 
erer ate. This proved to be a great treat to the officers 
and crew, and amply compensated us for our disappoint- 
ment in not being able to effect a landing. This night, 
lay off and on, keeping the island full in view, with 
the expectation that we might be able to land in the 
morning. 

At daylight, on the 11th, sent away the same two boats 
with the fishing-gear, some muskets, and ammunition. 
The wind being lighter than on the preceding day, and 
the surf not so high, it was therefore agreed that one 
boat should endeavor to land, while the other was to 
remain off, to fish. Accordingly, the boat to which 
I belonged proceeded ; and with great difficulty, and at 
the hazard of our lives, we succeeded in gaining the 
beach. After securing the boat, we took our muskets, 
and went in search of water, the prospect of success 
being very unpromising, for every where the land pre- 
sented an exceedingly barren appearance, without shrub- 
bery or vegetation, consisting principally of high, shelving 
rocks, and now and then might he seen some prickly 
pear bushes, as a kind of relief to this rugged scene. 
After the most diligent search, our efforts proved fruit- 
less, and no water was to be found in any quarter. 
About a mile and a half from where we landed, near to a 
sand-beach, there was a small piece of ground, which 
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third officer, who conunaaded ibe boat, ihi 
to give over ihe search, and g«t on boud i. 
could. We proceeded, theiefore, with all | 
spatch, and in juissiiu; a narrow defile of rod 
herd of goats, Hhicb. being exceedingly fti, 
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During our absence on shore, the jolly-boat wai asot 
for eggs, which were found in so great abundance on 
a smaJi island detached from tlie main island, that the 
boat was soon loaded, and towed off lo Ihe ship with 
them. The birds here were so numerous and so tame, 
that we found great difficulty in driving them away. 
We killed aud took a groat many. Some wore nearly 
similar to the wild duck, but the most delicious were 
Ihe young boobies, which, previously to their goiag to 
aea, are quite as gre-at a delicacy a^ the canvass- back 
duck. And now, having hsh, fowls, and eggs, in great 
abundance, we fared sumpiuously. All hopes of getting 
water being now at an end, it was delennincd lo leave 
the island, and Co proceed to the coast of Chili. Accord- 
ingly, the boats were hoisted in, suil was made, and we 
Steered away to the westward. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBIEOT OF THE TOTAOB KXPLAINBD TO TBB CKSW— -CQi|- 
MBNOSMEIIT OF TRAFFIC ON THB COAST OF CSILI— -BAT OF 
COaUIMBO, SlC, iLC. 

March 12. — This day we had fine, pleasant weatlm, 
and the ship was hauled up so as to maJce the land near 
Conception Bay. At meridian, all hands were oalled 
aft, and addressed by Captain W. 

'^ My men," said he, ^^ no doubt some of you ha?e 
perceived our destination before this time ; I will now 
explain to yon the nature of our voyage. We are about 
to run on to the coast of Chili, and from thence down 
the coast to California. Our business 13 a forced trade, 
and we shall be likely to meet with opposition, and fall 
in with Spanish cruisers. It is not my intention to run 
the ship into any fortified port, or to engage any vessel 
of greater force than ourselves ; there will be, however, 
some risk, as there always is in a contraband trade, and 
I have taken this opportunity to let you know, that, if 
the ship is taken by the Spaniards, we shall not only be 
made prisoners, but shall also be confined in the mines. 
I expect, therefore, every man will do his duty, and neftr 
strike the American flag. And as we shall neceBsarily 
have much work to do with our boats, to transport goods 
on shore, the greatest precaution will be necessary, so 
that you may not be entrapped by the Spaniards. I 
have no fears as to the final result of this voyage, for 
we have a ship that is quite able to take any thing in 
tliese seas that wears the Spanish flag, except it may be 
a frigate." 

At the conclusion of this address the men gave three 
cheers ; for all hands had the greatest respect for, and 
ifie strongest confidence in. Captain W. 
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March 16. — This morning, ran in, and, at 10 o'clock, 
came to, with the small bower, in fourteen fathom 
water, abreast of the southern point of Conception Bay. 
The land on this coast is exceedingly barren, although 
in the interior it is fertile, vegetation abundant, and the 
grape is cultivated ; there being some extensive vine- 
yards, from which wine is made in large quantities, and 
sent to every part of the coast of Chili. 

While here, we had abundant reason to speak well of 
the grape, both as to its delicacy and richness, for great 
quantities were brought to us from time to time. 

At 11 A. M., sent our boats on shore, as on the pre- 
ceding day; they returned about 1 P. M., bringing two 
swarthy-looking Spaniards, very meanly clad. 

Our steward, being a Spaniard, acted as interpreter, 
through whom it was ascertained that, notwittustand- 
ing the appearance of these men, they were, neverthe- 
less, rich, and wished to purchase goods to the amount 
of $20,000, if they could be safely landed. They also 
stated we had chosen a bad place to anchor, because 
the ship would be seen from the city of Conception. 
It was then determined to get under way at dark, 
and stand off and on, so as to keep out of sight. In 
the mean time, these Spaniards were to purchase the 
goods, and we were to land them under cover of the 
night. This arrangement being made, the boats were 
despatched with the Spaniards to bring off their specie. 
At 5 P. M., they returned, bringing the money with them, 
and, according to previous arrangement, we got under 
way, stood off and on, and, at about midnight, they fin- 
ished their purchases, to the amount of near $20,000, 
which were packed, stowed in the boats, and sfent on 
shore. They were landed without accident or interrup- 
tion, the boats returned, and all on board were well 
satisfied with the commencement of our trade. 

March 24. — During the preceding days, nothing ma- 
terial occurred, except that we were constantly look- 
ing out for landing-places and settlements on the coast, 
between Talcahuana and Conception. We found il 
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Mardt 3L — Stood in to muke tbe hod tktm. 0»- 
qaimbo. This Axf an alteraUcm to aa^ m Ae 
stations of oar rrew, and I began to pe me i ic Ife. C, *• 
second office, to be my iriend ; lor, thrcMigll hit hAb- 
ence, 1 was tramferred frmn tbe mraagn to tbe mais-top, 
and appointed to pull the bov oar in one of the ilfcia. 
The Xattet was an adTancemeal I bad no reason to look 
for, becaose nooe but the most tnisiy and feaikaa woe 
selected for that duly. At suDset, saw a nninber of 
spermaceti whales, which we.-e easily distinguished from 
the right whaie by sonie of our seamen, who had for- 
merly been engaged ]!i the \vhaie fishery. 

At 9 P. M., the wind became verj- light as we shot 
into a school of these monsters of the deep. While we 
distinctly heard the deep-toned breathings of some as 
we lay nearly becalmed, others were plunging with 
fearful rapidity under our botiora, appearing on the 
other side close to the vessel. They continued round 
the ship during a great part of the night, to ti:v« uq ^xo.^ 
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dismay of some, but to the great delight of others, who 
had frequently been eye-witnesses to scenes of a similar 
character. 

April 1. — At 6 A. M., saw the land, distant 12 leagues. 
The breeze freshening, we made all sail and stood in. 
The coast made was between Point Bellena and Co- 
quimbo. The appearance of the land was high and 
exceedingly rugged ; the shore presented an unbroken 
line of rocks, and seemed to defy the skill and manege- 
ment of any boat's crew to land; but as our business 
was to effect this, if possible, after running close in, two 
boats were manned, armed, and despatched to reconnoi- 
tre, and effect a landing, if practicable. As before stated, 
being appointed bow-man of one of the cutters, of 
course I was of the number. On approaching the shore, 
we found it utterly impossible to landt, such was the 
violence of the breakers, dashing against the rocks ; and 
the heavy rollers, which broke at a considerable distance 
outside of them, presented an insurmountable barrier, 
and left us no alternative but to return to the ship. 

At 3 P. M., after the boats were hoisted in, the mast- 
head men, who were always aloft during the day look- 
ing, sung out, '< Sail on the larboard bow ! " This was 
the first vessel we had seen this side of Cape Horn, and, 
as we were now engaged in a contraband trade, the cry 
of *^ Sail ho ! " created an unusual excitement. It was 
so in this instance particularly, as all iiands were called 
to quarters, the deck^ cleared, and every thing put in 
readiness for action. We hauled upon the wind, on the 
larboard tack, and the vessel, which proved to bo a ship, 
passed five or six miles to the leeward of us. Captain 
W. concluded that she was a whaler, bound into Co- 
quimbo for supplies. It seemed to be necessary, how- 
ever, for us to ascertain her character, it being the inten- 
tion of Captain W. to go into Coquimbo also, as our 
supply of water was now getting short, and as we 
should run little risk, there being no fortifications at 
that port ; we immediately bore away, and before sun- 
set were sufiiciently near to make her character to be a 
merchant vessel. 
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offered to assist us in procuring water and supplies. 
They also expressed much satisfaction, being in want 
of goods, when they understood we had such articles 
on board as would suit them. As we had heard of the 
faithlessness of Spaniards, we did not place much reli- 
ance on their apparent friendship ; consequently, every 
precaution was taken. A few casks only were landed at 
a time, and those under cover of a strong detachment 
of our men, well armed ; and the launch having a swivel 
mounted on her bow, and anchored near the beach, 
to protect the party filling the water-casks, who were 
within gunrshot, afforded ample security against all 
danger. 

These arrangements being made, We proceeded with- 
out molestation, and in about three hours filled all the 
casks which we brought with us, rolled them to the 
beach, slung them, and proceeded on board. We con- 
tinued our labors without interruption two days, and, to 
the no small satisfaction of Captain W., completed our 
watering, succeeded in purchasing, at a very low rate, 
three small bullocks, which were killed on shore, and 
supplied the whole ship's company with fresh provisions 
for several days. 

April 6. — The boats were employed for several days 
going to and from the shore, bringing with them those 
who wished to trade. The captain of the Spanish ship 
made large purchases. On the 12th, the Spaniard got 
under way, and proceeded to Callao, the port of his 
destination, and, on the 14th, our land conununication 
was broken off in consequence of the arrival of a large 
body of soldiers sent from the interior to prevent our 
trade. The colonel of this detachment, however, 
offered to let us trade, if a duty of 20 per cent, were 
secured to the government. But Captain W., suspecting 
a decoy, refused to have any further communication 
with the shore at this place. 

The Bay of Coquimbo lies in the parallel of 29^ B& 
south, and 7P 16' WRst longitude. This is a perfectly 
safe and good harbor where vessels may ride securely 
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the clouds wfait^ he between the top of the mmuitain 
and its base. The ioterveDiog land, stnmgly contrasted 
with the light and shade thrown apon the cloods, fonns 
at once the most magnificent and fMcturesque view the 
imagination can cooceive. 1 shall not forget my feel- 
ings as tfais sight firat opened to my view, in a mon^ 
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mg watch, 'when the silence and soUtnde of night 
were dispelled by gray-eyed morning, and the rising 
beams of the sun, scattering the mists and vapors from 
the land, presented to my vision the scene just now 
described. It was an hour when all the warring pas- 
sions of nature were lulled and hushed into lepoaei 
by the deeper feelings of awe and veneration, in con- 
templating the wisdom and power of the great Architect 
of the universe. 

April 15. — In the morning, at daylight, the shrill 
whistle and hoarse cry was heard of ^' All hands, up 
anchor, a-hoy ! " which was soon done, and in a few 
minutes the ship was under a press of canvass, standing 
out of the Bay of Coquimbo. After getting a good offing, 
we shortened sail and stood down the coast ; it being 
the intention of Captain W. to look in at the port of 
Huasco, a distance of about ninety miles from the last 
port. Being aware that information would be given by 
the captain of the Spanish ship, on his arrival at Callao, 
of the character and object of our ship, it became abso- 
lutely necessary for us to act with the greatest caution, 
because the Spanish authorities, no doubt, would issue 
orders to every #eaport town on the coast to have us 
intercepted, and cut off, if possible ; and, knowing, too, 
that there were Spanish men-of-war lying in the port of 
Callao, it was highly probable that, as soon as informa- 
tion was received, they would be sent out in search of us. 

April 17. — Stood in, and made the land twenty miles 
to the southward of Huasco. At 11 A. M., being close in 
shore, we ran down until the port, or rather roadstead, 
hove in sight. When off this roadstead, — for it can 
scarcely be called a harbor, — a boat was manned to 
sound, and land, if practicable. It was ascertained that 
the anchorage-ground was in very deep water, and from 
the heavy, rolling swell constantly setting in, the surf 
ran exceedingly high, and broke at a great distance from 
the beach, which made it diflBicult for a boat to land, 
without the risk of upsetting and the loss of life. No 
communication with the shore wsus effected at this time, 
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volumes of water (ar ahead of our boat, and throwiag a 
great quantity on board, while every man exerted his 
utmost strength at the oar, aod at the same time Itie 
coxswain, with great skill and management, kept bar head 
on — the surf driving her with the utmost velocity, and 
the next minute she struck the beach. We jumped ottt 
immediately, and soon hauled the boat clear of (he surf. 
The landing being effected without accident, we 
hauled the rope on shore, and made it secure ; a sig- 
nal was then made to the boal outside. The crew got 
the bight of the rope fore and aft the boat, leading 
it from the stem over the scull-hole, securing the fore 
part with a stopper, to prevent iis slipping over the gun- 
wale. The oars were then laid fore and aft, and the 
crew, seizing a favorable moment, hauled away upon 
the rope, and brought the boat, m great style, with the 
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rapidity of lightning, to the beach. We were now joined 
by three Spaniards, from whom we learned that our 
arrival was anticipated, as there were two merchants 
from the interior who had come from Coquimbo, they 
having got to the latter place on the day of our departure ; 
and thinking we might touch at Huasco, proceeded here 
with all despatch, to meet us. On entering the town, 
our appearance created much curiosity and surprise,* 
nevertheless, we were treated kindly, and every assur- 
ance was given of their friendship, as well as the proba* 
bility that we might effect large sales. It was necessary, 
however, to keep a strict look-out, and despatch our 
business, being aware that, in a few days at most, troops 
would be sent to the different ports on the coast, to frus- 
trate our trade, and to cut us off The day having worn 
away, it became necessary for the party to go on board, 
and the boats were accordingly cleared of the breakers 
without accident, as before stated, bringing the two mer- 
chants with us. We lay here five days, making as good 
use of our time as possible, being constantly engaged in 
bringing off specie and transporting goods to the shore. 
The town of Huasco is situated in latitude 28^ 26' south, 
longitude 71° 15' west. There are about five and twenty 
widely-scattered huts, presenting a most uncomfortable 
appearance, and constructed mostly of mud and brush, 
consisting of but one apartment; consequently, whole 
families are thrown together, without distinction of 
age or sex. Tropical fruits are here in abundance, 
but vegetables of any description are not to be found ; 
and the reason is, simply, because labor and industry 
are required for their cultivation. The Spaniards on this 
coast, particularly, are proverbially indolent. Nature 
seems to have been lavish in her bounties towards them, 
and has thus made provision against their constitutional 
defect. 
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line. The distance iiriiitr sLnall from \\ie, last port to 
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April 25. — Made the laud between Copiapo and 
Point Negra. Stood close in, saw Point Negra at 1? A.M., 
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and discovered a few huts on shore. This place pre- 
sented no shelter whatever, and appeared to be an im- 
penetrable iron-bound coast ; nevertheless, great as the 
difficulties apparently were, two boats were despatched 
to reconnoitre, and effect a landing, if practicable. The 
boat duty now became exceedingly hazardous, and as 
much elated as I was when I received my appointment 
as bow-man of the second cutter, yet, what with the surf, 
the treachery of the Spaniards, and the great distance 
we had oftentimes to pull, damped my ardor, and at 
times I would willingly have relinquished my situation 
in the boat for the more secure foothold of our ship's 
deck. Flinching, however, was out of the question; 
pride revolted ! and it would have been considered great 
pusillanimity ; besides, I should have been a butt for all 
the seamen on board. 

But to return — we pulled in shore, and for a long time 
could not discover any place to land. At length we de- 
scried a point of rocks stretching out a Uttle distance 
from ihe shore, to the southward of which an entrance 
was perceived, like a small cove. We pulled in without 
hesitation, and found, to our great joy, a safe and easy 
landing-place. We were met on the beach by two 
Spaniards, mounted on horses, and, although not in 
uniform, yet they appeared like soldiers, having a brace 
of pistols in their holsters. As there were fourteen of 
us, and all well armed, we did not fear them, although 
every precaution was taken by us to prevent surprise. 
From these two men we learned that they had received 
information of the ship when she lay at Huasco, and 
seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with her charac- 
ter. They expressed a wish to trade, and invited tit up 
to the village, which invitation was declined. 

We returned to the ship, and Captain W. thought it 
most prudent not to land unless some of the Spaniards 
could be prevailed with to come on board. The next 
day, two boats were despatched under command of Mr. 
C, third officer. On approaching the shore, several 
Spaniards were in waiting on the beach ; no indication 
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of treachery or hostility were manifested by th«m; on 
the contrary, every mark of kindness was shown ; and, 
pointing to a large pil« of fruil, they assured Iho inlor- 
preter that they liad bcotiglit it down expressly for tb« 
»hip. After some consulution, Mr. C and the inter* 
preter lauded on the beach, and prevailed upon the two 
Spaniards to go on board with their specie. In Tetont- 
ing to the ship, we sounded, and fonnd forty folboms of 
water, within one and a half cables length of tJie beach, 
so that all prospect of anchoring vaa at an end. Now, 
having these two Spaniards on board, wo had leu fwi 
in landing, which we frequently did, and procured a 
large quantity of fresh meal, fruits, ii.c. 

April 26. — After the Spaniards hod finished pur- 
chasing, they were taken on shore with their merchan- 
dise, and safely landed, and with them our negotiations 
concluded in this place. 

April %S. — Made sail, and stood out in the offing. 
From the information wc had recently received, uul 
the indications of treachery at Hiiasco, Captain W. deter* 
mined to keep off from the coast for a short time, hoping 
by this to allay the excitement, and elude the vigilance 
of the Spanish men-of-war, which would, no doubt, bo 
on the look-out for the ship. It was, therefore, concluded 
to go to the Oallip^os Islands, which abounded in ma 
turtle of the most delicious kitid, as well as land-terra- 
-piaa, which were said to grow to an immense size. All 
sail was set, and we steered away to the northward aod 
westward for these islands. The Pacific Ocean is very 
appropriately named, as it is remarkable for the eerenily 
of the weather, and the uninterrupted course of the 
winds, from the parallel 30° south to the line. Since we 
first made the land abont Conception Bay until the pres- 
ent time, we had one continued secies of fine weather, 
and perfectly smooth sea, and consequently never had 
occasion to reef our topsails. 

April 29. — This day, being Sunday, I shall here take 
the liberty, not having done so before, to describe a Sab- 
bath on board of our ship. It was the constant practice, 
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•ince we left the United States, to devote Satniday to 
the repairing and washing of our clothes, as well as to 
cleansing the forecastles thoroughly, getting up all the 
chests, &c., for the purpose of ventilation. This rule 
was established, so that there might be no unnecessary 
work on the Sabbath day. On Sunday, every man od 
board was mustered, and examined as to the cleanliuess 
of his person and clothing. After inspection, it was the 
usual custom of Captain W. to give some wholesome ad<> 
vice relative to the observance of morals, and to the 
keeping of thdt day particularly. Although there was 
such a variety of character on board, yet every man 
respected Captain W., and therefore his advice was well 
received, and his orders implicitly obeyed. The' monot- 
ony of a sea life is more deeply felt on Sunday than on 
any other day, and this was strictly the case in our ship. 
With a large crew, the duty restricted to watch and 
watch, of course there was much spare time ; conse- 
quently, it was absolutely requisite that the men should 
have employment, as well as new scenes of excitement 
in order that this long voyage might pass away agree- 
ably. Yet on the Sabbath day at sea, when no work 
is going on, and nothing to excite one but the duL 
round of ship duty, time passes very heavily. It would 
have been a curious specteicle for a landsman, to have 
seen the occupation of the crew during the Sabbath 
day. On one side of the forecastle might be seen 
some engaged in painting vessels, landscapes, &g. ; on 
the other were a group writing their journals ; white 
a third set were learning navigation, taught by a young 
shipmate who had graduated at Cambridge. There, 
too, were the old sails, covering their hats, for the pur- 
pose of making them weather-proof tarpaulins, or graft- 
ing beckets for their chests ; and by the serious coun- 
tenances of another group, who sat reading the Bible, 
you might have supposed that they had received early 
religious impressions. Throughout, the utmost har 
mony and good- will prevailed, and thus the day passed 
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May 11. — Our five boats were all hoisted ont at day- 
light, and sixty men went on shore, with the intention 
of making two parties, one to ttdie terrapin, and the ether 
turtle. We succeeded beyond our most sanguine expec- 
tations, having taken upwards of twenty fine large turtle, 
and as many terrapin, some of which were of immense 
size weigbing from fifty to three hundred pounds. We 
found considerable Afiiteity in capturing tha terrain, 
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nol only on account of their size, but also from their 
color, which bore exactly the same appearance as the 
ground, a dark brown, and which oftentimes eluded 
the vigilance of the keenest eye. We remained in this 
place four days, during which time we caught 150 turtle, 
and succeeded in getting on board 170 terrapin. Our 
object in coming to these islands was not only to evade 
the vigilance of the Spanish authorities, but to get a 
supply of turtle and water. After the most diligent 
search, no water was to be found on this island. As 
before stated, such was the sterility of the soil, that not 
a single tree was to be seen, and it seemed a mystery 
how t^ terrapin could subsist on this barren spot — 
unless it was on the low prickly pear bushes, which 
were the only sign of vegetation we saw on the island. 
As we were in no hurry to return to the coast, it was 
determined to go to some of the other islands to procure 
wood and water. 

Chatham Island is situated in the parallel of 50^ south 
latitude, and 89° 20' west longitude. The bay, or har- 
bor, is commodious and safe, with good anchorage ; and 
as it is situated nearly under the equinoctial line, calm 
weather prevails, with, however, occasional squalls of 
wind and rain, of short duration, and less severe than 
within the tropic of Cancer. 

May 16. — Got under way and stood to sea, our inten- 
tion being to run for James Island. The wind being 
light, we did not make it until the 20th, at 9 A. M. Kan 
close in to the leeward, and anchored in twenty fathoms, 
the shore presenting a fine, long, sandy beach, on which 
we landed with our boats without any diflBculty. 

James Island is situated in 12' south latitude, and 90° 
41' west longitude, and although not so large as Chat- 
ham, yet in its soil it is similar in many parts of the 
island ; but on the south side, vegetation is more abun- 
dant. Here, again, we were doomed to disappointment; 
no water was to be found, after a search of five days ; 
but we caught a few fine turtle, and procured a quantity 
of brushwood. Terrapin was nowhere to be found. 
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, be prolonged, and no provisions could be sailed down 
in these latitudes and be preaerrod. The only nwtfaod 
practicable, when we procured a surplus supply of bol- 
locks, was to cut the meat off in long strijis, put it ia 
pickle for two or three days, and then hang it up in tba 
sun to dry. This is what is called jerked beef, a good 
substitute for suited provision, es]>eciailv when it is 
first cured ; but when it is old, it becomes dry and 
hard, and loses much of its davor and nutriment. This 
supply of turtle was not only seasonable, but rare and 
delicious, and afforded fresh messes for the ship's cotn- 
paoy for three months ; indeed, turtle soup was as com- 
mon as pea soup ; and terrapin pies as much so as salt 
beef. The terrapin is the best fresh sea stock that can 
be procured, because they are attended with no expense, 
and will live for months without food or water. In 
proof of this, as soon as they were taken, we stowed the 
greater part of them down in the fore-peak, and used 
them as occasion required ; the last of which was not 
killed until about seven months after it was taken, and 
when prepared for cooking was quite as fat as any of 
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the former. We continued beating to windnrardi with 
fresh breezes from south-east All hands being in fine 
spirits, and under a good state of discipline, we were pre- 
pared again to engage in our business on the coast, and 
did not fear an attack from an open enemy of superior 
force. 

June 10. — During the preceding days, nothing n* 
jmarkable occurred, and every advantage of the change 
of wind was taken. We found ourselves, by observation, 
in latitude 18^ south, and longitude 76^ west, being &r 
to the eastward of Arica. Laid the ship on the starboard 
tack, the wind being at south-east, and stood in for the 
land. 

June 11. — The wind hauled to south-south-east, 
which enabled us to make an east course good, and every 
sail was set that could draw on a wind. 

June 13. — At daylight, "Laud ho! " was sung out 
from the mast-head, our latitude being now, by calcula- 
tion, 18° 15' south, and longitude 70° 50' west. Stood 
in, and saw the port of Arica. A consultation was now 
held by the captain and officers as to the best mode of 
procedure, as we had previous information that there 
was a small fort in that place. It was determined to 
run in, suid anchor the ship in a position so that our 
broadside could bear upon the fort, as well as to cover 
our men in landing. 

Entering the harbor, with the American colors fly- 
ing, we were saluted by the fort with the Spanish 
flag. All the boats were now hoisted out, the launch 
having two swivels mounted in her bow, and the pin- 
nace one ; the remaining boats were all well armed; 
the number of men in this expedition was fifty, under 
the command of Mr. C, second officer, assisted by the 
third officer. Orders were given by Captain W. for one 
boat to land with the interpreter, and the others to 
remain a small distance from the beach, so that, in the 
event of an attack, the ship could play upon the fort, 
while the expedition on shore was to repel any force 
which might come against them. All being now ready, 
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Our waler-caaks in tow, we repaired to the ahoie, 

with a small line, hauled our casks to the beach. ▲ 

moat aidnoos duty was now befoie as. Although we 

had ascertained the fort mouated but four guns, and was 

garriaoned by only twenty ineu. yet we did not know 

what number might be concealed iu the village, and it 

was necessary that the water-casks should be rolled up 
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The boats were then all ordered ou shore, except the 

pinnace, which was to remain to haul the casks off. 

These preparations being made, we immediately pro- 
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ceedod to roll the casks to the watering-place, andi with 
out any hinderance whatever, the whole number wen 
filled, hauled off to the pinnace, and slung. The eom- 
mandant expressing a desire to visit the ship, two boats 
were despatched to tow off the water, and take him oa 
board, while the others remained at a little distance ham 
the shore. In this uMuiner we proceeded, until our 
watering was finished. We also obtained here a ooih 
siderable quantity of yams, and some tropical fmit. 

Our friend the commandant, receiving his bribe, and 
taking a good survey of the ship, departed with the prom- 
ise to assist us in the prosecution of our trade. Many 
small presents were sent on shore, and distributed 
among the soldiers and inhabitants, which served greatly 
to secure their friendship. We remained here two 
weeks, during which period some heavy sales were made; 
but, as usual, when the Spaniards had effected their pur- 
pose, and secured all they could screw out of us, evi- 
dent signs of treachery were observed, which roused 
our suspicions, when no more communication was held 
with the shore. 

June 28. — At 8 A. M., got under way, and when about 
half a mile from the anchorage, we had positive proof 
that our suspicions of the treachery of the Spaniards 
were not ill founded, for we were saluted by a shot from 
the fort, which fell a little short of us. Not caring to 
waste powder and ball upon these miscreants, we took 
no notice of the tendered favor. 

The port of Arica lies in the parallel of 18^ 27^ south, 
79^ 19^ west. It affords no shelter except from the east- 
north-east winds, which seldom blow. The anchorage is 
from eighteen to twenty-five fathoms water, with sandy 
bottom, where vessels may ride in safety, the weather 
being perpetually good. The town of Arica, as before 
stated, has a rudely-constructed fort, of but little im- 
portance. This town, or village, consists of about 
twenty or thirty buildings, or huts, which are neither 
wind-tight nor water-tight. This, to be sure, is of little 
importance, because the weather is uniformly warm, and 
it seldom rains in these latitudes. . 
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CHAPTER Til. 

llfFORMATIOIf or THE CAPTURE OF A BOSTON BHIF BT A WMOh 

ISH CRUISER AN ATTEMPTED CAPTURE OF OUR BOAT! M< 

FEATED PORT OF I8LAT NEWS OF A SPAIOSH GRUISIR— 

DESCRIPTION 0¥ A HURRICANE SEVERE ENflAOmSHT. 

We continiied our course to leeward, during the night, 
under short sail, calculating to be close in with the port 
of Ilo at daylight. In the morning, ran in and anchored 
in the roadstead, in thirty fathom water. Nothing pre- 
sented itself to cause alarm, as there were only about 
eight or ten houses, or huts, that could be peiceived; 
consequently we had nothing to fear, except it might 
be a force from Arica. Here we had no difficulty in 
landing, as there was but little surf ; a ledge of roeta 
which lay off a short distance from the beach broke 
the heavy swell. When we landed, having taken the 
same precautions as usual, the inhabitants, both men and 
women, came down to the beach, and among them was 
an Irishman, whose appearance indicated a peraon of 
some distinction. Prom him we learned that the ihip, 
Belle Sauvage, of Boston, had been captured about three 
weeks before by a Spanish cruiser, and sent into CSallao. 
We knew that the Belle Sauvage was bound to the north- 
west coast, and it was probable she had touched heie to 
dispose of part of her cargo, which supposition was con- 
firmed by the Irishman, who informed us that she was 
captured in Arica. It was no mystery to us why we 
were kept in ignorance of the circumstance when there, 
they probably hoping wo should meet a similar fate. 
This Irishman expressed a great desire to make purchas- 
es from us, stating that he was a merchant, and had been 
a resident of Arequipa some years. We returned to the 
ship with him, when he negotiated with Captain W. for 
a large amount of merchandise, which was 
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about a quarter of a mile from the shore, nmning nortli 
•tnd south, distance one mile, which efifectually breaks 
the surf, that rolls in with tremendous violence oa the 
other parts of the shore. 

Two boats were manned, armed, and despatched, with 
orders that no one should land except the interpreter. 
On approaching the beach, we saw several Spaniaids 
awaiting our arrival. No appearance of treachery was 
discerned among them. The interpreter went on shoie^ 
aod held a consultation, the result of which was, that a 
boat was to be sent on shore the next morning belbie 
daylight, when two Spaniards were to be iu waiting 
with specie, to repair on board the ship to make pur- 
chases. According to this arrangement, we proceeded 
on shore, and brought them off with their specie. From 
these men we received most important information, 
namely, that an armed lugger of great force, mounting 
two thirty-two pounders on pivots, and eight long nines^ 
with a complement of two hundred and fifty men, 
pierced for sixty sweeps, had been fitted out at Calko^ 
and had actually sailed, in company with a Spanish sloop- 
of-war, six days previous, to cruise in quest of us ; and 
that they were probably then hovering near by. This 
news created universal excitement throughout the ship, 
especially as a dead calm prevailed ; not a ripple or cat's- 
paw was visible over the wide waste of waters. The 
Sim shone brilliantly on the broad face of the Pacific; 
the ocean presented to the eye a smooth, glassy surface; 
and the slumbering deep, always portentous of a coming 
fitorm, especially in the season and latitudes of the 
tornado, — this combination of circumstances produced a 
kind of secret foreboding among the crew of a coming 
evil; it was not, however, a dread of the desolating 
hurricane, so much as a fear of being attacked by the 
enemy in the night, while at anchor during this cidm. 

At meridian, the cry of ^* Sail ho ! " was simultaneous- 
ly heard from the fore and main royal-yards ; but the 
stranger was at so great a distance in the offing that her 
cliaracter could not be ascertained with the glass. At 
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didii't take much time to put on his knee-buckles. As 
8oon as he got on deck, he clapped his phiz to windward, 
which looked for all the world like a hard north-wester. 
The cloud soon rose and passed over astern of us to the 
westward ; then, pile upon pile, they showed their black 
heads like mountains in the eastern board. ' Clew up 
the main-topsail,' shouted the captain, ' lay aloft there, 
furl the sails, clap on preventer-gaskets, hook on the 
rolling tackle, bowse it taut, and secure the yard : — 
cheerily, men ! ' 

'' We sprung aloft, furled the topsail, and were soon on 
deck. ' Away forward,' cried he, ' clew up the fore-top- 
sail, and hand it; bear-a-hand, and lay down oflf the 
yard.' 

''Just as we got the bunt gasket made fast, I took 
a squint to windward, and, sure enough, I saw it a- 
coming; the black clouds had nearly overspread the 
heavens, and the cold, misty rain was driving along 
towards us by the violence of the wind. The sea rose, 
and along came a huge mass of black water, which I 
knew very well, if it came on board, would swamp the 
little brig. * Lie down for your lives,' shouted the cap- 
tain, ' and come aft ; secure yourselves, every man of 
you ; hard-a-port.' 

''Just at that moment the violence of the winds struck 
us a-beam, and, having nothing on her but the fore-top- 
mast-staysail, she paid ojQT before the wind, and took 
the heavy rolling sea on her quarter, and in a few 
minutes she was scudding away before it, at the rate 
of eleven knots. 

" The next hour, it blew a hurricane ; each succeeding 
sea grew higher, and rolled heavily after us with fearful 
rapidity, as if driven along by the imp of darkness, 
eager to swallow us up as his prey. Just then, a loud 
clap of thunder rose high above the roaring hurricane, 
and a sharp flash of lightning played round the masti 
and rigging, like a blaze of fire ; it came from the north' 
west quarter. ' Starboard your helm, haul in the lar- 
board bead-brace ! ' roared out the old skipper, in a tone 
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attention, and as Joe Green progressed in this exciting 
narration, his voice became distinctly audible. 

" Silence there ! " said Iiilr. L., our first officer, who had 
been sweeping round the horizon with his night-glan, 
and then, addressing Captain W. : 

'^ Yonder is a sail, sir, on our larboard quarter, between 
us and the land." 

This was corroborated by the second and third offi- 
cers, who in their turn swept the horizon with the night- 
glass. 

" Lay the ship's larboard broadside to the strange sail 
with the spring," said Captain W. 

This order was instantly obeyed, and all was again 
quiet, the strange sail having now disappeared, being 
riiut in with the land. 

It was now midnight; the Spaniard had completed 
his purchases, and two boats, under command of the 
third officer, were despatched with him and his mer- 
chandise — with orders to return to the ship as speedily 
as practicable. 

The night wore away ; and at the dawn of day, on the 
10th, we discovered that the officers were not deceived. 
There she lay inside of the rocks, her hull nearly con- 
cealed from our deck, exhibiting to our view nothing 
but a lugger's spars. We now began to realize what we 
so much dreaded, being within gunnshot of the enemy, 
in a dead calm, with little probability of crippling him, 
and no chance of getting out of his reach, unless a 
breeze should spring up. 

At half past five, A. M., the stars and stripes were 
hoisted at the peak, and the broad pennant at the maii^ ; 
a gun was fired to leeward with blank cartridge, the 
signal of a friend. She responded to our friendly indi- 
cation, by hoisting the Spanish flag, and firing a thirty- 
two pound shot, which fell a short distance astern of us. 
And now the action began. The order was given 
by Captain W. to elevate the guns of the first divis- 
ion, so as, if possible, to cut away the enemy's span. 
Presently a broad sheet of flame issued from the lar- 
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and cieW| either to get out of her reach, or to oaa aoaaa 
irtratagem to decoy her out of her place of aecurity firom 
bahiad the rocka. Just then a light air sprung up ftom 
off the land, and we ceased firing. 

*' Away there aloft, topmen, and loose the saila ! man 
the topsail, top-gallant, and royal sheets ! see the cable 
all ready to dip ! " were the orders given in quick ano- 
ceaaion, and as quickly obeyed. In ten minutes the 
shq> was under skysails, the cable was slipped, her head 
canted to starboard, and the boats had her in tow, the 
two boats having just returned from the shore. The 
breeze did not last more than fifteen minutes, when it 
again fell calm, and from the heavy swell which set in, 
it was impossible to tow her ahead with the boats. 
The swell, setting her in towards the rocks, obliged us 
again to anchor ; the boats were ordered alongside, the 
light sails clewed up, the topsails let run on the cap, and 
the ship was brought up with the stream anchor, backed 
by the kedge, in forty fathoms water. For a few minutes 
the Spaniard ceased firing, and we perceived he waa 
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getting under way. Captain W., addressing the crew. 



** Now, my men, the Spaniard is under the impression 
that he has silenced us, and intends to carry us by board- 
ing. We will not undeceive him till he gets fidrly 
within short gun-shot. Recollect, the American flag 
must never be struck to that Spaniard. Away then to 
your quarters; let the larboard broadside be charged 
with round and grape, and let not a shpt be spent in 



vam." 



The lugger now came from behind the rocks, pulling 
boldly with her sweeps head on. 

" Are all the divisions ready ? " demanded Capt. W., 
which was answered in the affirmative. " Mind," said 
he, ^' that you depress the muzzles of your guns, so as to 
hull the rascal." 

''Ay, ay, sir! " said an old tar, who was captain of a 
gun near to that at which I was stationed, and which 
he had christened Nancy Dawson. So saying, he 
clapped his eye to the breech, and, patting the gon 
most affectionately, said — 

'' That cut-throat rascal shall hear some of your small 
talk presently." 

The lugger had now approached to within half-gun- 
shot, head on ; the order was now given to lay the 
ship's broadside with the spring so as to give the enemy 
a raking fire. The movement was quickly perceived 
by the lugger, and her head was immediately pulled 
round with the sweeps, so as to bring her starboard 
broadside to bear. 

" Are you ready fore and aft ? " said Captain W. 

" Ay, ay ! " was the reply. 

" Fire ! " 

The whole broadside was discharged, which shook 
the ship from the keelson to the tnick, and which en- 
veloped her in a cloud of smoke. In a few moments it 
cleared away : — the lugger's mizzen-mast, main-topmast, 
and bowsprit, were gone ; and, as we afterwards learned, 
one of her thirty-two pounders was capsized, seventeen 
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night, imder eas7 sail. The following day was set aqnrt 
tor the burial of our dead. 

Jmljf 11. — This morning the sun rose in a cloodlesi 
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sky ; and now, the excitement of battle being over, a 
universal sadness was felt throughout the ship for the 
loss of our three young shipmates, and the fate of two 
others, who, it was supposed, were mortally wounded. 
The corpses were sewed in their hammocks, and every 
preparation was made for a burial at sea. At 10 A. H., 
the ship was hove to, with the main-topsail at the mast 
All hands were piped on deck, and the bodies were 
laid on planks in the gangway. The captain's clerk com- 
menced the funeral service of the Episcopal church : — 
" Man, that is bom of a woman," &c. There stood the 
old tars who had braved many a storm, and &ced the 
enemy at the cannon's mouth, with their hard features 
and brawny limbs. Tlie moment the service com- 
menced, their eye-pumps gave way, and the salt tears 
fell in quick succession down their weather-beaten 
faces, while the more youthful sailors, being more sus- 
ceptible to the impressions of woe, wept immoderately. 
Just at the moment when the clerk had reached that 
part of the service which commits the body to the deep^ 
I cast a glance at Captain W. and the officers, and saw 
depicted in their countenances the deepest emotions of 
sorrow, as well as the falling tears chasing each other 
in rapid succession. The sea being perfectly smooth, 
the ship lay nearly as still as if she had been at an 
anchor. The solemn moment arrived, the voice of 
the clerk tremulously pronounced, '^ We commit these 
bodies to the deep;" a splash was heard, and the 
corpses sank beneath the blue wave, there to rest until 
'^ the sea shall give up its dead." 
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aod rolled into the cabin, — in consequence of the ball 
gemaining on board, we should have many a bnirii, and 
many of us would lose the number of our 
our cniise was up. Others were afraid to go aloft 
in the night, especially in the mizzen-top, becauae the 
lads who were killed had been stationed there previous 
to the action. One old salt swore that, while he was at 
the helm in the first night-watch, just before eight bells 
were struck, he saw Jim Fox (one of the slain) passing 
water aft, and actually wasliing the deck. Be these 
things as they may, it had a very salutary influence, for 
the Sabbath day, after this, was more generally respect* 
ed, and many of the crew read the Bible with attention, 
who had, perhaps, never looked into it before. All the 
woimded, except two, were recovering rapidly ; tha 
9 
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damages were repaired, and the duties of the ship irere 
performed with the usual promptness, and long yams 
were being continually spun in the forecastle, relative 
to our late action. 

While at a job of work in the main-top in a forenoon 
watch, with an old sailor, I was not a little interested in 
the following conversation : — 

" Youngster," said he, << that carcass of yours got the 
better of your pins the other day — you didn't flinchi but 
you had a narrow chance for your knowledge-box when 
that shot knocked down Tk)b Wilson and Sam Clark by 
your side. Well, well," continued he, '' there's no fan 
in fighting when there's nothing gained by it ; I dooH 
mind to have a bit of a dust now and then, if there's any 
prize-money in the way, or in my country's sarvice ; fin, 
do you see, if mayhap you get a flipper or pin knocktd 
off, and lay up in ordinary, — why, then, you have a shot 
in the locker ; or if a chance shot happens to let day- 
light through you, why, then, you're among the list of 
the killed ; the jig's up, and there's an end on't. But, 
I say, youngster, you've got larnin, and I can't read a 
word in the book ; just tell me, where does a sailor go 
to when he slips his wind ? IVe always had a notion, 
till the other day, that, when Jack parts his cable, he 
drives away to Fiddlers' Green, where there's plenty of 
grog and lots of fun. 

^' There was Tom Bunting, a messmate of mine, aboard 
the Syren frigate ; he could read just as well as the pa^ 
son, and spin a yarn as long as the main-top bowline. 
' Do you think, Jack,' says he, ^ after a sailor has been 
knocked about like the boatswain's yeoman — now un- 
der a burning sun, and then off the Icy Cai)e, with hard 
usage and salt grub all the days of his life, banging salt 
water — that he's not going to have some fun and frolic 
after he slips his wind? I tell you,' says Tom, *l 
don't believe a word what our chaplain said the other 
day, that a sailor is going to be clapped under hatches 
when he slips his moorings, just because he tosses off a 
glass of grog, lets slip an oath sometimes, and has a bit 
of a spree when ashore.' But I say, youngster," eoD" 
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of&ng ; and irhen you have plenty of sea room, give 
the rocks a wide berth, haul iu the weathei^braces, set 
studding-sails below and aloft, aud steer away for the 
broa^bay of heaven." 

I cast a glance at Jack, and saw that his hard features 
had relaxed, and his head-pumps were going. Says I, 
*'Jack, would you like to know how to read? If you 
would, I'll teach you in our watch below." 

'^ Youngster, I'll give you my grog for six months, if 
you'll jist Tarn me to read iu that book ! heard Bill Harris 
read. Why, there was my old mother, God bless her! 
it's many long years since, but 1 recollect she would 
throw her arms around my neck, aud read that same old 
book, and then say the Lord's Prayer. 'Jack,' says she, 
' be a good boy — remember your poor old mother's ad- 
vice ; obey the orders of this book, and it will make a 
man of you.' " 

I felt an unusual interest for poor Jack, and resolved 
to use my best endeavors to instruct him, at least so 
far as that he might be able to read ; and, at the same 
time, I felt a little curious to know more about his 
history. Addressing him to this effect, I said, '* I should 
like to know more about your poor old mother aud 
yourself." To which he replied, — 

" Why, youngster, I've been boxing the. compass, up 
and down, fair weather and foul, twenty-seven years, 
and never had a messmate before that cared for old 
mother, and rattlebrain Jack Sawyer; " (for this was his 
name :) " why, my hearty," continued he, " it's a pretty 
long yam ; and as we have good weather in these lati- 
tudes — too good for these cut-throat rascals on this coast 
— I'll spin it out hero in the top in our wateh at night." 

At that moment eight bells were struck, the larboard 
watch called, and the boatswain piped to dinner. 

July 20. — During the nine preceding days, nothing 
of moment transpired to disturb the monotony which is 
usual at sea, with a long series of fair winds and good 
weather ; and as we were now rapidly approaching the 
island, Jack Sawyer said he would clap a stopper on his 
yam, until we got our wood and water on board. 
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small stick. We found them quite as great a delicacy 
as a squab. 

The hunting of hogs was found to be a dangeroiu 
serrice, and proved nearly fatal to some of the crew en- 
gaged in that duty. On one occasion, a party of men 
penetrated some distance into the island, and sepanled 
into pairs, suppoBing that they might have a better 
opportunity to start the animal. Suddenly and unex- 
pectedly a large boar, with immense ttishs, exceedingly 
fierce, started close by the side of two eugaged in the 
pursuit. Surprised, and momentarily thrown off their 
guard, the animal approached to within a few paces of 
them, when a musket was discharged which wounded 
him, though but slightly. Roused to madness by the 
wound, he sprang upon the man who had dischai^^ 
his musket, and drove his tusk nearly through his leg. 
By this time the other man recovered himself^ and diol 
the boar through the body. 




While here, we took about thirty hogs; but suchim 
the heat of the climate; that we were neceasarily obliged 
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trees not unlike the weeping-willow, the chosen sepulchre 
for the repository of the dead. The funeral serrice was 
read with great seriousness by the captain's clerk, who 
usually performed the olSiee of chaplain ; the body was 
lowered into the grave, and we returned in the same 
order to the boats, and from thence on board the ship. 

Atigust 5. — We had now filled all the wateiH^dcs ; 
with a large supply of wood, hogs, cocoa-nuts, &c. ; 
nothing remained to detain us but coal, which would be 
ready in two days. This last death, by its violence, 
awakened again the superstitious notions of the crew, 
and it was currently believed that we should have bad 
luck during the remainder of the voyage. So deeply 
was this belief impressed upon the minds of the men, 
that it caused a general apathy, which required all the 
exertions and ingenuity of the captain and officers to 
dispel. I recollect, about this period, while engaged in 
a dog-watch below, teaching Jack Sawyer his letten, 
that he broke off abruptly from his study, and said, — 

''Youngster, since Joe Davis tumbled off that hill 
and knocked his brains out, I've bowsed my thinking 
tacks close down to the bumpkin-head. That's a lone- 
some graveyard yonder," continued he, mournfully ; " bat 
what's the odds ? Bill Harris says every word in the 
Bible is true ; if it be so, why then, d'ye see, Joe Davis 
will come up from under hatches, just the same as if he 
was decently sewed up in his hammock and tumbled 
into the sea; yes, youngster, I suppose it's no great 
matter whether our carcasses fill the belly of a hungry 
shark or make grub for the worms." 

The conversation between us assumed a very serious 
air, and half an hour of the dog-watch was spent in 
reading the Bible, at the request of Jack, who sat resting 
his chin upon his hand, listening with the most profound 
attention. 

August 8. — Having now taken on board the coals, 
say three hundred bushels, which was the product of the 
pit, and having filled every spare vessel on board with 
water, and the necessary repairs and overhauling of the 
ship being completed, we got under way, made all nili and 
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We hauled onr wind accordiDgly ; and, on the lOth^ 
Bwde the eoast in latitude 9^ SC north. Captain W., 
judging diat we were a sufficient distance from the 
nmdeBTOiis of men-of-war, determined to go into the 
Bay d Moio Hennosa, which lies in north latitude 
9P 45^, west longitude 85^ 5'. Ran close in with the 
land, and saw the bay at 2 P. M., bearing eaat-north-east 
four leagues distant. The necessary preparations were 
made to anchor ; we stood iuto the bay, and at 5 P. M. 
anchored with the small bower, in tweniy-five fathoms 
water, distant one mile from the shore. Here, as in 
almost every other port to the northward of the line, the 
surf runs very high, and the landing is attended with 
considerable difficulty. 

August 12. — This morning hoisted out three boats, 
into which were put a kedge-anchor, buoy-lines, &c., 
and, as usnal, it fell to my lot — being bow-man of the 
saeond cotter, which was a light boat — to go on shore. 
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In landing, as described in a preceding part of this 
work, we used the same means, viz., running a line 
ashore, with one end made fast there, the other fastened 
to a buoy, which was bent to the kedge-anchor out- 
side of the breakers. The landing being effected with 
three boats, nothing was to be seen except two misera- 
ble huts; to them we proceeded, and learned from the 
inmates fhat the village, or town, was situated in a 
valley about a league distant. We despatched a mes- 
senger to give information as to the nature of our 
business. It was not long before a party of about a 
dozen Spaniards were seen riding towards the place of 
landing. Our conference with them was short : they, 
appealing ;o have no information as to the character of 
our ship, or of the affair to windward, were anxious to 
go on board to make purchases, being, as they informed 
us, in great want of wearing apparel, as well as linens, d&c 
Consequently, a very lucrative business was carried on 
with them during the few days we remained. Among 
this group of Spaniards, we were surprised to see an 
American sailor, who had arrived there a few days pre- 
vious, in a small coasting vessel, from Guayaquil. He 
having been in Callao, where the lugger arrived after 
the action, through him we learned her disastrous fate. 
He said the captain of the lugger was an Irishman, 
and had repeatedly been on board of us ; consequently 
knew our strength, and prepared the lugger for a suc- 
cessful rencounter — that he, with more than twenty 
others, were killed, many were wounded, and the lug- 
ger was literally riddled in her hull, and her masts, bow- 
sprit, &c., cut away. This man shipped on board of us 
fqr the voyage. 

August 20. — The prospect of disposing of any more 
goods being now over, having got on board at least 
$40,000 in specie at Moro Hermosa, and Oapt. W. not 
wishing to remain long at any one place, we got under 
way, and stood to sea, keeping the coast in sight, as our 
next destination was Realejo. 

August 24 — Hauled into the land, and at 10 A. M. en- 
tered the Bay of Realejo, and anchored in twenty fathomfl- 
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water, a mile distant from the shore. This port, or har- 
bor, is fonncd by a deep bay, about four miles wide at 
its entrance, and the depth is about one league to the 
anchoring ground. It affords no shelter whatever from 
the prevailing winds on this coast. Rcalejo is situated 
in the parallel of 12^ 27' north latitude, and 87^ W 
west longitude. The town consists of about thirty 
houses similar to those described to windward. The 
customs and habits of the people were much the same, 
and if we had formed an opinion from their exterior ap- 
pearance, which indicated extreme poverty, we should 
not have remained long at this place ; but when we 
entered their habitations, we found all their household 
atensils were made of silver ; and, to our great surprise, 
we learned from the people, that they had never seen 
a vessel, except a Spanish galleon, which had touched 
there about twenty years previous ; consequently, they 
were exceedingly anxious to visit our ship. We gave 
them an opportunity to indulge their curiosity, and be- 
fore we left the place nearly all the inhabitants of the 
town had paid us a visit. They were much gratified. 
We found them to be a pleasant and agreeable people, 
and sold them a large amount of merchandise. 

September 5. — Weighed anchor this morning, stood 
out of the bay, and ran down the coast, under easy sai' 
during the night. In the morning, September 6th, stood 
in close to the land, and saw Point Remedies, bearing 
south-east ; ran to leeward of the point, and sent two 
boats ashore ; there being no surf, a landing was effected 
without difficulty. With the exception of two small 
huts, which were a little way from the beach, we learned 
that the nearest settlement was ten leagues distant. 
The people, however, offered to inform the inhabitants 
of that settlement of the arrival of the ship and the na- 
ture of our business, in all of whicli we ac(piiesced. As 
there was good anchorage to iho northward of the point, 
the ship was run in, and anchored in fifteen fathoms 
water, two miles from the shore. The next day, Sep- 
tember 7th, proceeded with the boats on shore, and 
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Ibund the Spaniards anxiously waiting to go on boaid. 
A number of them went off, and at this place we effected 
•ales to the amount of about $20,000. 

September 15. — Weighed anchor, and stood oat ; and 
as we were now approaching Acapuico, the rendexrons 
for Spanish galleons, it became necessary for us to pro- 
ceed with great caution, especially as they are always 
under strong convoy. We also received information, at 
the last port, that two sail had been seen, which were 
supposed to be a galleon, under convoy of a frigate. 

From the last date until October 24th, nothing remark- 
able transpired. We touched at several small ports, and 
at every place effected sales of our cargo. 

October 25. — Weighed anchor from Puerto TeritoM, 
which lies in the parallel of 16^ & north latitude, and 
95^ 22^ west longitude. Our near proximity to Aea* 
pulco determined Captain W. to stand out to sea, and 
make a good offing, so as to avoid the Spanish men-of- 
war, if any might be there. Accordingly, all sail Was 
earried during this day and night. On the moming of 
the 26th it fell dead calm, and very soon the heavens 
were overspread with blackness. At 8 A M., the rain 
began to fsdl in torrents, attended with severe thuider, 
and the most vivid flashes of lightning that I bad ever 
beheld, which continued, without intermission, until 5 
F. M. During the whole of this time, not a breath of air 
was stirring ; and, to add to the horror of the scene, an 
immense number of sharks were seen around us, as fiur as 
tlie eye could extend, one of which, although the an* 
uouncement may appear incredible to the reader, ex- 
tended from the forward part of the fore-channels to the 
after part of the mizzen-channels of the ship, — and as she 
was one hundred and thirty-five feet long, consequently 
l!ie shark must have been at least eighty feet in length. 
At the same time, innumerable dolphins were hooked or 
grained, but were torn to pieces by the ravenous sharks 
before they could be got on boaid. At sunset a light 
air sprang up, and we stood away to the northward. 
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'' Run the guns off the forecastle to the main deek," 
said Captain W. 

This order was immediately obeyed ; silence prevailedi 
and every eye was directed to the vessel in chase. At 
this point the frigate made a slight yaw ; a broad sheet of 
tlome issued from her bow-chasers ; and the next instant 
a shot cut away our larboard lower studding-fridl-boom. 

'^ Secure the studding-sail, and get another boom out; 
set the spanker, and haul the boom well forward with 
the guy," ilaid Captain W. 

This was the work of a few minutes; a spar was socm 
got out and rigged, and the lower studding-sail was set 
in ten minutes. Purchases were now rigged at the 
yard-arms, water was drawn up, and every sail was w^t 
fore and aft the ship. The next half hour, no percepti- 
ble difference could be seen in the relative distance of 
the two ships. The wind had freshened, and we west 
DOW running at the rate of ten and a half knots. 

It was now evident we held way with the chase, and 
we began to entertain hopes that we might hold our 
position good until night, and, under its cover, elude 
the enemy — if, in the mean time, the frigate did not cut 
away some of our spars, as she was now within less than 
gim-shot of us. Another broad yaw, and her forward 
division was sent streaming after us, but with so little 
precision, that the shot fell ahead of us a considerable 
distance from the starboard bow. 

*' Well," said an old tar, ^' give us two or three mi»e 
of your broad yaws and bow-chasers, and, my life for it, 
you'll miss your prize this day." 

But the enemy was no laggard ; she held her way, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of yawing and firing 
her bow-chasers. At S A. M., a large shark was seen 
following in our wake, and this, to a sailor, is always 
an ill omen; and in view of the circumstances under 
which we were now placed, the omen, trivial as it was, 
seemed to weigh with double force upon the minds of 
the crew. The wind now blew strong, so that we were 
pbjiiged to ta)ce ^t) sky-sails and royal-studding-iaila 
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and thrown overboard ; and that the shark was seen fif* 
teen minutes before he was launched into the deep, but 
that no man on board saw him afterwards. Another 
sailor swore that, on an outward-bound voyage to the 
West Indies, a shark followed Che brig twenty-four hours; 
at the expiration of which period, one of the crew fell 
from the mast-head overboard, and that the skaOt seised 
him as quick as he stnick the water. 

At 11 A. M., the Spanish frigate was out of sight, fmd 
at meridian, the wind hauled to the larboard qoaiter, 
the starboard studding-sails were taken in, and as there 
were no light sails set forward, having nin all the 
morning before the wind, orders were given to loose 
the fore-topgallant-sails, and set the larboard topgjBdIant 
studding-sails. The top-men in the larboard watch had 
already come down from the tops ; and, as I belonged to 
the fore-top at this time, I sprang into the rigging; 
another top-man following me as soon as the order was 
given. While ascending the futtock shrouds, to get 
into the topmast rigging, the man-rope, which had been 
fitted but a few days before, parted, causing me to fall ; 
in my descent, I struck my shipmate, which broke his 
hold, and threw him overboard, while I caught by the 
lanyards of the fore-rigging. We rounded to im- 
mediately, and carried away many of our light spars ; 
but the poor fellow was never seen afterwards, and the 
awful tragedy of his fate was soon manifest by the traces 
of blood which were seen upon the surface of the water. 
The shark, however, was seen no more. 

October 28. — Our next destination was the Gulf of 
California ; but, as it was probable that the frigate would 
go into Acapulco, it was thought most prudent by Cap- 
tain W. to delay the time of entering the gulf to a re- 
moter period ; and it was therefore concluded to spend 
a month in taking seals at Shelvack's Island. 

All sail was made, and we steered away from the 
west-north-west with a cracking breeze from the east- 
ward. From the circumstance of the chase, and the 
loss of one among the best seamen we had on board, 
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Other ; but I say, youngster, when my flijqier is within 
grabbiag-hold of your carcass, you're safe, or we both 
go to Davy Jones's together." Jack meant just what he 
said, for he was as true-hearted a sailor as ever floated 
upon the ocean. 

November 4. — During the preceding seven ^ra, the 
wind continued fresh from the eastward, ami the 
weather generally good ; occasionally, however, inter- 
rupted with severe squalls of wind and rain. 1%i8 
morning was cloudy, and appearances indicated that the 
island was not far distant, for land birds appeared, and 
pieces of wood were seen floating on the water ; and in- 
deed we expected to make the island that day, and were 
not disappointed in our hopes, for, at 4 P. M., ^' Land 
ho ! " was sung out from the mast-head, bearing west- 
north-west, distant 12 leagues. Its appearance, at first 
sight, from its immense height, was like a cloud rising 
from the sea ; but the practised eye of the seaman aloft 
soon distinguished it to be land, from the deep blue in- 
dented lines and spots which marked its summit. All 
the light sails were now taken in, and the courses, jib, 
and spanker, were furled, and the usual preparations made 
for coming to an anchor. The distance from the island 
being so great that it was impossible to reach the an- 
chorage-ground before-night shut in, we ran along, under 
easy sail, until midnight, and then hove to, the island 
being in sight. 

November 5. — At daylight, the island was about six 
miles distant, and the anchorage was at the extreme 
south-west end; bore away, and stood in. At eight 
A. M., rounded the westernmost point, and anchored 
with the small bower in fifteen fathoms water, one 
mile from the shore. At this island vessels have no 
shelter whatever, and it is well that in these lati- 
tudes storms of long duration are not prevalent. The 
shore, with one or two exceptions, is completely lined 
with rocks, which would inevitably prove fatal to any 
ship that should be so unfortunate as to be driven 
on shore. The island is high, and presents a most un- 
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saw them back quietly off into the water, the old seals 
being the last to submerge into the waves. The next 
day it was determined that a party, consisting of forty 
men, should land early, for the purpose of killing seals, 
and the necessary preparations were made, such as pro- 
curing clubs, with an iron ring at one end, stakes, 
beams, &c., to dry the skins upon. 

November 8. — Early this morning we repaired to the 
shore, making a division of our number; one party 
taking the extreme right of the sand-beach, and the 
other party the extreme left. At either end of this 
beach there were rocks, upon which the parties lay, so 
as to be hid from the seals. Upon a signal given, both 
parties were to rush simultaneously between the seals and 
the water, and commence the dire work of slaying as 
fast as possible. We lay on the rocks nearly four hours 
before a single seal made its appearance. At length, 
about half past ten, some old whigs and clap-matches 
came to the shore, followed by great numbers of younger 
and smaller seals. They proceeded to form in the 
same order as before described, and it was not until 
half past eleven that the last of them came on shore. 
The sun shone exceedingly warm, and the seals soon 
fell asleep. There were two old sealers among the 
crew, who said it would not do to attack them for half 
an hour. This ^^ rookery " (which is the name given 
by sealers to a large number collected together) was 
thought by the second officer, Mr. C, to contain twenty 
thousand. The time arriving for the attack, the signal 
was made ; we rushed with impetuosity down the rocks 
on the beach, between the seals and the water, and with 
an unsparing hand began the work of death. A slight 
blow with the club on the head was sufficient for the 
young '' pups," but it was not quite so easy a task with 
the old " whigs " and " clap-matches ; " and the work of 
death with them was attended with some hazard ; espe- 
cially if, in the rencounter, the man should happen to 
fall ; in that case he would be torn to pieces by these 
huge animals, for their mouths are as large as that of a 
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ment of about three thousand two hundred skins — a 
valuable acquisition for the Canton market. 

November 11. — As we had seen a number of deer 
upon the small island, a party was sent ashore in three 
boats, to endeavor, if possible, to kill some of them. 
Twenty men landed, and ascended in a body to the 
most elevated part. Separating, and spreading them- 
selves, they descended at the same time, shouting at the 
top of their voices, which frightened the deer, and, as is 
usual with them when hotly chased, they took to the 
water. The boat's crew, being in readiness, shot seven,, 
and caught two alive, one of which became so tame, 
that he would feed like a puppy about the decks, and 
we carried him the voyage round. 

November 15. — During the preceding days, a part of 
the crew were employed in the usual duties of the ship, 
while others were engaged in exploring the island. 
Nothing new or rare, however, was obtained from this 
inhospitable spot. We caught fish in great numbers; 
and, if fresh water could have been obtained, our sojourn 
there would have been exceedingly advantageous. 

November 16. — The skins, being now completely 
dry, were packed in boxes, and taken off to the ship, 
and the remainder of this day, as well as the 17th, we 
were engaged in killing sea-elephants, two of which we 
captured with much difficulty, having fired about a 
dozen musket-balls into their bodies, and lanced them 
until they were literally cut to pieces. Incredible as it 
may appear, one of them yielded seven barrels of oil. 
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with the small bower, in ten fathoms water, two miles 
from the shore. This town, although small, is garrisoned 
by a fort mounting ten gnns, with a complement of fifty 
men under the command of a colonel. It is a place of 
some importance, because it is the nearest port on the 
P&cific Ocean to the city of Mexico. The reason for 
our anchoring at so great a distance, was to be out of 
gun-shot of the fort, and avoid all intercourse until we 
could settle upon a plan of operations for trade. The 
whole of this day we waited anxiously for some eom* 
munication from the shore, but, as iione was apparent| 
we lifted our anchor and dropped in so as to be within 
short gun-shot of the fort This was done in order to 
cover our boats, it being the intention to land next 
morning. During the night, a sharp look-out was kept 
up. In the morning, according to previous arrangement, 
a boat, bearing the white flag in the bows, was sent 
on shore, under the command of the third ofllcer, with 
the interpreter. They were received very courteously 
by the colonel, and the strongest expressions of pleasure 
and satisfaction were evinced at the sight of our noble 
ship, more especially when they understood the nature 
of our business. It was said by them that no foreign 
ship had ever visited this place, and that the whole 
country was in the greatest want of articles, such as 
linens of every description, muslins, cottons, 6cc. None 
of those fabrics were to be had throughout the whole 
coast and country, except in the city of Mexico. The 
colonel was politely invited to go on board, which in- 
vitation he immediately accepted, and no distrust or 
fear was manifested by any of the Spaniards, who had 
come down in great numbers to the beach where 
the boat landed. The boat returned to the ship with 
the Spanish colonel, who was received with the most 
marked attention, and he seemed perfectly amazed and 
delighted when he beheld the beautiful symmetry of 
our ship, her-perfect cleanliness, and the order and ff»gu- 
larity of her battery ; and no msurvel, for this was the 
first time he had ever set his foot on board of a ship. 
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caused a number of the young Spanish damsels to lose 
their hearts. 

The news of our arrival tiaving spread abroad in the 
country, great numbers came down and pitched their 
tents, so as to have a fair view of the ship ; and it is 
no exaggeration in stating, that at least one million of 
Spanish dollars, platina, and old plate, were lying or 
the beach in their tents, brought here for the put 
pose of trade. Indeed, many of their cooking utensils 
as well as other articles of furniture, were made of 
silver. But they were destitute of almost every article 
of wearing apparel, and it was curious to see the 
Spaniards with their families. The dress of the male 
consisted of a straw hat, a camisa, or shirt, of coarse 
linen, and breeches of the same material, with old 
silk stockings, procured, as we understood, from the 
city of Mexico, and a pair of thin slippers, which com- 
pleted his whole costume. The dress of the females 
(some of whom were beautiful, especially the younger 
part) corresponded exactly, as to quality, with that of the 
males ; their garments were made badly, and worn sloven- 
ly. Such, then, is the description of a Spaniard and his 
family, who had with them at least fifty thousand dol- 
lars. I have actually seen a young female, whose vest^ 
ments were not worth one dollar, wearing a string of 
pearls around her neck which would sell in any Eu- 
ropean msurket for a thousand. 

December 7. — This day, despatches were received 
from Mexico by the Spanish colonel, granting us pe^ 
mission to sell the cargo ; with the proviso that fifteen 
per cent, duties should be secured to the government. 
This was good news, indeed, for a few days of unin- 
terrupted business would close our operations on the 
Spanish coast. All of the officers were employed in 
effecting sales of the cargo ; and so great was the demand 
for linens of every description, that, incredible as it may 
appear, coarse Irish linens sold from eighty to one hun- 
dred dollars per piece ; German platillas at eighty dollars 
per piece ; silk stockings eighty-four dollars per dozen, 
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that market, and some articles which were expressly 
adapted to the northern coast, to barter for otter-skins. 
The amount of our sales iu this place was one hundred 
and forty tliousand dollars ; say, ninety thousand Spanish 
dollars, forty thousand dollars in old plate, and ten thou- 
sand dollars in platina and pearls. 

We filled all our water-casks, got off twenty bullocks 
and great quantities of fruit : here, also, were ^ams in 
great abundance, a good substitute for potatoes, an arti- 
cle of all others the most desirable for the ship's com- 
pany ; consequently, we took on board a large supply. 

December 23. — As the time of our departure was fixed 
for the 25th, a large and splendid dinner was given on 
board by Capt. W. to about fifty Spanish ladies and 
gentlemen. In the morning, the ship was dressed, the 
yards were manned, and a national salute was fired. 
The day passed off with great glee and merrimenti 
and to the unspeakable satisfaction of all parties. An 
hour before sunset, when the company was about to 
return on shore, the yards were again manned, and 
another salute given ; and thus ended the intercourse, 
which to them was highly gratifying, and to us exceed- 
ingly profitable. On the afternoon of the 24th, being 
on shore with the boats, I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the apparent estimation with which these peoide 
regarded us. They were aware that this was the last 
interview that we should have with them, and they ap- 
peared to regret it exceedingly. To some of the crew 
they presented crucifixes, and to others a rosary of beads, 
or a precious relic of some saint. One of the young 
senoritas gave a youthful sailor an image of the Yiifiiny 
and requested him to wear it over the region of the 
heart. She assured him that it would be a protection 
in the hour of danger, <fcc. After having loaded us with 
presents, we exchanged the parting adieus, not without 
feelings of regret and sorrow on both sides, as we had 
spent many pleasant hours in this place. 

December 25. — Weighed anchor and made all sail, 
with a fine breeze from the eastward, and stood out of 
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and cloudy, with occasional squalls, and, although we 
were yet within the limits of the trade winds, we 
had no steady trades since we left the parallel of 20^ 
north. \ 

January 2. — We had strong breezes and cloudy 
weather, which obliged us to take in our light sails. 
Indeed, we had been cruising so long on the Spanish 
coast, with uninterrupted fine weather and fair winds, 
that the changes which we now began to experience, 
while increasing our latitude, proved quite a novelty. 

January 4. — This day, as well as the preceding, we 
continued under a press of scdl, standing to the north- 
ward. At meridian, observed in latitude 31° 29^. The 
land being in sight, stood in for the Bay of Todos Santos, 
which lies in the parallel of 31^ 36' north latitude, \.\SP 
22' west longitude. At 5. P. M., anchored in ten 
fathoms water, three miles from the shore. 

January 5. — Sent the boats on shore to look for the 
best landing-place, with orders to proceed with great 
caution ; and in no case to land, if they saw any appear- 
ance of treachery among the Indians. The boats pro- 
ceeded, and found it difficult to land, the water being 
shoal at a great distance from the beach, and the breakers 
reaching at least half a mile outside ; although they 
were not high, yet oftentimes they would capsize the 
boats. The men, however, effected a landing, to the 
great surprise of the Indians and Spaniards who were 
there, and who pointed out a landing-place farther to the 
westward, of much greater security. The object of 
our visit was made known to them, and several went 
off to the ship, and a trade was soon conmienced in 
barter for otter-skins. It is usual farther north, when 
trading with the Indians, not to venture on shore 
unless some Indians are on board as hostages ; but as, 
here, the natives had intercourse with Spaniards, they 
were neither as savage or treacherous as the north-west 
Indians. Yet it was necessary, even here, to keep a 
rigid look-out, especially as they would steal every thing 
they could lay their hands on ; and, when ashorOi it was 
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we filled up the water-casks, replenished the stock of 
bnllockSi and obtained a quantity of cocoa, chocolatOy 
yams, and firuit. 

PAruary 6. — Our cargo was now all disposed of, with 
the exception of the muslin, some hardware, and two 
bales of blankets. We had, in its place, six hundred 
and fifty thousand Spanish dollars, forty thousand dol- 
lars' value in old plate, ten thousand in platina and 
pearls, three thousand and two hundred seal-skins, and 
seventeen hundred otter-fikins. Now that the whole of 
oor operations were closed on this coast, the next day 
we were to sail for China. 

February 7. — The day arrived, and it was a day of 
jubilee to ail hands. I shall never forget the shrill voice 
of the boatswain on that morning, when he piped, '< All 
hands, up anchor, a-hoy ! '' — neither shall I forget the 
merry tones of the drum and fife while we were running 
around the capstan, heaving the anchor to the bows. In 
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fifteen minutes the ship was under royals, her head 
canted to port, standing out of the Bay of Todos Santos. 
Three cheers were given by the crew, the main-brace 
was spliced, the watches set, and at meridian the land 
had sunk beneath the horizon in the distance, and the 
ship was running off to the southward with a strong 
breeze from the northward. 

The gloom which had so universally pervaded the 
ship's company had now entirely disappeared, owing 
partly to the circumstance that our future operations 
would be legal, but mostly to the fact that every day 
would bring us nearer to the land of our nativity. It 
was curious to behold the crew in the dog-watch on 
that night. Every countenance was lighted up with 
intense joy ; mirth and merriment prevailed, while the 
extra allowance of grog was being drunk to sweethearts 
and wives. The more calculating, who had disposed of 
their adventures, were summing up the whole amount 
of their gains when the cruise should be up. There 
were a large number of this latter class, but a much 
greater part of the crew had no other dependence than 
their wages, and a pretty round sum out of this would 
be deducted for clothing, which they had neglected to 
provide themselves with before leaving Boston. My old 
messmate, JEUsk Sawyer, preserved his equanimity, and 
took advantage of every favorable opportunity, in our 
watch below, to learn to read, in which he made very 
fair progress. In turn, he embraced every opportunity 
Co teach me seamanship, and making me his constant 
companion at every job of work going on, which was of 
signal service to me. 

On this occasion, while most of the crew were push- 
ing round the flowing can, Jack seated himself on a 
chest by my side. " Now, youngster," said he, " you 
and I have got clear with whole carcasses from them cut- 
throat Spaniards, and Fve been thinking that it's much 
better to sail in a fair trade aboveboard, than to be dodg^ 
ing in and out, and afraid of every craft that we fall in 
with, just for the sake of a few dollars; why,'- continued 
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^ Wbyi" said I, ''Jack, if we live to get homepif ywi 
wfll fi^ofw my advice, I'll pot yoa in the wiqr; boi 
^jf^jofi^ vnat sheer clear of swearing rocks and grog 
IHiiNW while yoa aro on board of thM ship^ and thett 
it will be much eaaier for you to weather cape fiolie 
when you get on shore. But, Jack, we've a long die* 
tance to run before we get to Caiiton, although, as I hear, 
we shall touch at the Sandwich Islands for a few day% 
and the pr(ri)ability is, that we will have an uninter- 
rupted series of good weather all the passage. I shall 
therefore hold you to the promise you gave me, abont 
the history of your old mother and yourself." 

'< With all my heart," said Jack, shifting the quid to 
the lee side of his cheek, and slapping me on the 
shoulder with his large, brawny hand, which for weight 
was not unlike a sledge-hammer; '^ that I will, youngster; 
and as it is our first watch ou deck to-morrow night, 
I'll begin that yarn for you when we get in the top." 
Eight bells were now struck, the larboard watch was 
called, who still lingered about the forecastle, unwilling 
to leave their cups and merriment, until one bell was 
struck, when the melodious voice of the boatswain's 
mate sung out, << Douse the glim, below ! " and, '' Larbow- 
lines all on deck, a-hoy I " This order was iumiediately 
12 
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obeyed ; the larboard watch went on deck, the staiiKmid 
watch turned in, the lights were all put out, and I soon 
fell into a deep slumber and pleasing dreams of my 
native land, until I was aroused by three heavy sounds 
made with the forescuttle hatch, the shrill whistle of 
the boatswain's mate, and the hoarse cry of '< Starbow- 
lines on deck, a-hoy ! " The watch was soon relieved, 
and the topmen took their stations. The ship was run* 
ning along with a stiff top-gallant breeze, the wind 
being a-beam. 

Our situation in the tops was not quite as pleasant as 
when running down the coast of Peru ; but as we were 
running to the southward, to take the strength of the 
trade winds, when in the parallel of the Sandwich 
Islands, of course we expected steady winds and good 
weather. 

February 8- — This day was ushered in with strong 
breezes from the northward, and dark, cloudy weather. 
As we did not expect to have any more use for our guns 
at present, they were housed and secured, the anchors 
were stowed, the cables unbent and coiled away, and 
the usual routine of duty, such as knotting yarns, making 
rope, repairing sails, ^c, was carried on. 

The last two months, there was a scarcity of tobacco 
on board ; the stock which had been laid in by the cap- 
tain had run out — many of the seamen having used up 
their last morsel, and then resorted to the expedient of 
buying up old soldiers ; others giving five dollars for a 
l^ug of tobacco which would cost abont six and a 
quarter cents in the United States. I have seen an old 
sailor overhaul his chest three times in the course of 
one day, in search of tobacco. At length, the wants of 
the men for the precious weed became so great, that 
}{ one was known to have any in his possession, he 
was sure to be relieved of it in some way. Many com- 
plaints were made to the captain for redress, when the 
following expedient settled the whole matter. Captain 
W. requested every man who had tobacco in his pos- 
session to bring it aft, and, in the {nresence of the whole 
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oar stations on the weather side, while the other two 
rolled themselves up in the staysails for a nap; and Jack| 
after ieplenishing his nip with a fresh quid of the weed, 
acaii^Iif % to promise, commenced his yam. 
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the same fate as your poor father.' And then she could 
say no more. 

'^ ' But,' says I, ' mother, I am strong enough to work, 
and lend a hand to help you along, for many times we've 
not enough to eat, and I can't stand it to see you giving 
up all the food, and working for us. No, no ! that I 
can't.' 

" ' God bless you, my poor boy ! ' said old mother ; and 
after many chats like this, she consented that I should 
go to Boston. Well, all my duds were got ready, and I 
tell you they wouldn't have filled a very large chest. 
In the mean while, I got much good advice ; but she said 
most about keeping the orders of a neat little Bible, which 
she gave me, and said, ' Although, my poor boy, you 
can't read much, yet if you go to sea, mayhap you may 
fall in with some shipmate who will learn you.' Well, 
the day came when I was all ready to make a start ; my 
stock was snugly packed up, old mother taking care to 
stow away the little Bible. I shall never forget that 
time ; I had my bundle on my back, and a letter in my 
hand to an uncle in Boston. ' God bless you, my boy ; 
remember your mother's advice, and if God spares your 
life to get back from sea, come home ; any way, let me 
hear from you as often as you can.' She could say no 
more for crying, and I just remember that I sobbed out 
to her, ' I will, I will ; ' so I shut my eyes, and started 
upon a half run." Here the narrator seemed as if he 
were acting the same scene over again. 

At this point the narration was broken off by an order, 
from the officer of the deck, to take in studding-sails and 
foyals,- the wind having freshened, and heavy black 
clouds were rolling up from the northward. This duty 
being performed, eight bells were struck, and the watch 
relieved. 

February 13. — During the preceding five days, the 
wind was variable and the weather squally. Every 
advantage was taken of the shifts, to get within the fair 
limits of the trade winds. Observed this day at noon 
in latitude 25^ 3(K north, and longitude, by lunar obser- 
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vation, was 133}^ west. At sunset the wind hauled to 
north-north-east, with clear, pleasant, fine weather ; set 
studdmg-sails alow and aloft, with every yard of canvasi 
that could be spread upon the ship to advantage. 

February 14. — The trade wind increased and became 
steady, with fine, clear weather. We took advantage of 
this to overhaul and clean the between-decks and fore- 
castle throughout ; and it was remarkable that, with the 
exception of the two wounded men and the carpenter, 
we scarcely ever had any on the sick list off duty. 
This, no doubt, was principally owing to the great pre- 
caution taken to provide fresh provisions as often as pos- 
sible, together with the cleanliness of the ship and crew. 
Thus far, no appearance of scurvy was indicated, and the 
crew were generally in the most healthy condition. 

February 17. — Nothing of importance transpired for 
the last three days ; the wind continued steady from the 
north-east, the sea smooth, and the weather fine. The 
ship was now making about three and a half degrees of 
longitude per day, and we had reached the parallel of 
22i° north latitude, our longitude, by lunar, being 140° 
west. 

February 18. — At daylight this morning, a sail was 
seen or^ the larboard beam, but at so great a distance, 
that we could not ascertain her character from the mast- 
head with the glass. She appeared to be standing to 
the westward, and we soon lost sight of her. 

As we now had steady winds and fine weather, and it 
was our first watch on deck to-night, my old messmate 
promised to resume his narrative. The dog-watches 
were spent with unusual mirth and merriment ; all 
hands were piped to mischief, the forecastle and main 
deck being given up to the crew, and the scenes which 
followed were truly ludicrous. Two hours were spent 
in this way, and the next hour four or five different 
parties of the crew were tripping away the merry dance 
to the sweet sounds of our ravishing band. The utmost 
good humor and harmony prevailed throughout. Sup- 
per being over, eight bells struck, the starboard watch 
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was called on deck, and taking their several stations, 
silence soon prevailed throughout the ship, she running 
at the rate of seven miles per hour, under a clear star- 
light night, and a cloudless sky. 

After wc had got snugly fixed in the fore-top, Jack 
Sawyer resumed his ysurn, as follows : — 

'^ To make a long story short, I got safe to Boston ; how, 
I hardly know, but I believe I rode part of the way in a 
:art, and the rest of it I took my land-tacks aboard, and 
A-rotted along on shanks mare. I soon found out my 
ancle, and a clever old soul he was, for he took me to his 
nouse, and told me to stay with him until he could get 
me a berth. Well, this was soon done, for in three days 
he told me he had got a berth for me on board the 
H , mounting sixteen guns, and carrying one hun- 
dred and twenty men ; that I was to go in the ward- 
room, to wait upon the officers. The craft was soon 
ready for sea, and my old uncle, God bless him ! rigged 
me out with a chest of clothes for the cruise. 

''Well, I recollect we sailed some time in March, be- 
cause it was cold and squally weather ; and before we 
got clear of the bay, we had well nigh lost the craft in a 
north-easter on the cape. We had not been out many 
days before I overheard them talking, in the wardroom, 
that we were going to the southward, to cut off the 
English West Indiamen. It was a cut-off, to be sure ; 
for the next day we fell in with an English frigate on 
our weather beam ; and, after a chase of five hours, die 
overhauled and took us, and we were just clapped on 
board of her, like so many dogs, they swearing that they 
"Vould hang us all up at the yard-arm, for being found in 
Arms against the king. Here was the beginning of my 
troubles: our crew were treated worse than brutes: I 
came off a little better, I suppose because I was a young- 
ster. A few days after this, we fell in with the English 

frigate S ; they put me on board of her, with fifteen 

of our men, who had entered into the English service 
This frigate was bound to the West Indies, to join, a* 
convoy, the homeward-bound West India fleet. 
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few days had been, with fine breezes and pleasant 
weather. Lunar observations were taken, and a course 
shaped to make the Island of Owyhee ; and as we were 
now drawing near to the Sandwich Islands, we saw a 
number of aquatic birds, such as hover about the land, 
being generally a sure indication of its vicinity. We 
anticipated much gratification while there, because of 
the abundance of the fruit and vegetables, which in 
those days could be purchased for a mere trifle ; and we 
looked forward to much pleasure in having intercourse 
with the natives, on account of the peculiar gentleness and 
docility of their character, of which I had heard much 
from some of the crew who had visited the islands on 
their former voyages. 

February 20. — As usual in a long course of fair winds 
and fine weather, nothing occurred to interrupt the 
monotony, except the excitement produced by the an- 
ticipation of our visit to the islands, which served as a 
general topic of conversation in the forecastle. My 
messmate, Jack Sawyer, made rapid progress in learning 
to read ; every opportunity was embraced by him, in his 
watch below, to effect this result, which appeared to be 
the height of his ambition. Indeed, the forecastle was 
more like a school than any thing else ; the elementary 
branches of education were taught, as well as the 
sciences of navigation and mathematics, by our young 
shipmate, Wm. Harris, who, as before stated^ was an 
under-graduate of Harvard University. It was a com- 
mon circumstance to see, at meridian, in a clear day, 
from twenty to thirty of the crew, with their quadrants, 
measuring the altitude of the sun, to determine the 
ship's latitude ; and we knew the position of the ship, in 
the forecastle, by our reckoning and lunar observations, 
as precisely as the officers in the cabin. 

February 21. — The. trade winds had become lighter, 
and the weather was unusually warm. It was rumored, 
in the forecastle, that we were to celebrate, on the mor- 
row, the birthday of Washington, the father of our 
country. I knew not how it was to be celebrated| ex- 
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tions were reiUized by the welcome sound of '^ Land ho I " 
from the mast-head, which, at first, appeared hke a dark, 
spiral cloud, rising from the horizon. The computed 
distance from the island was at this time one hundred 
miles, which seems scarcely credible, yet it is nevertheless 
true ; for the high mountain of Owyhee is elevated more 
than one thousand feet higher than the Peak of Tene- 
riffe. -We ran all that day and night until 2 A. M., and 
hove to until 6 A. M. On the 24th, made all sail, the wind 
Deing light till meridian, when a fresh breeze sprang up, 
which obliged us to take in all our light sails. ^ On ap* 
preaching the island, a number of canoes were seen in 
shore of us, and although the ship was running at the 
rate of ten knots, yet the canoes kept way with us. 
Every preparation was made to bring the ship to an 
anchor. Gapt. W. being well acquainted, we stood 
boldly into Karakakooa Bay, and anchored in fifteen 
fathoms water, about a mile from the landing-place. 
At 3 P. M., we were visited by the king, Tamaamaooa, 
who came off escorted by six war canoes, which were 
lightly constructed, yet they were of great beauty, and, 
as regards speed, nothing that floats, of the same length, 
can excel them. Each of the canoes had an outrigger, 
which is taken up or let down at pleasure, to prevent 
capsizing in sudden flaws of wind. 

With the exception of the king and two of the pAa- 
cipal chiefs, the natives were almost in a state of nature 
as regards clothing, having nothing about them except 
what they termed a **tojE>pa," which is a piece of cloth, 
made of grass, thrown around their loins. The king 
and two chiefs, however, in addition to this species of 
dress, had a piece of red broadcloth, (no doubt purchased 
from a ship that had touched here,) which hung loosely 
over the back, forming a kind of mantle, and was secured 
in the front with a gaudy ribbon, topped off with some 
feathers sewn together, to form a head-dress. These 
chiefs were received in the most polite manner by Capt. 
W., and in return they gave us a hearty welcome, and 
promised to afford every facility in procuring refreili* 
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place, seemed to be awed into a profound reverence; 
and as two of our men, who had been at these islands 
several times, spoke the language of the islanders,-— in 
conversation with them, they expressed unfeigned sor- 
row at the unfortunate circumstance which caused the 
death of this great chief, as they termed him ; they also 
informed us that, once in every year, all the natives as- 
sembled here to perform a religious rite in memory of 
his lamentable death. 

We were treated with the greatest hospitality and 
kindness during our stay. Large parties of the crew 
were often sent on shore to exercise, and we made 
frequent excursions to the interior of the island, falling 
in with a number of small villages, the residents of 
which always treated us with the same hospitality and 
kindness as those did bordering on the seanshore. In 
one of those excursions, a party of us ascended to a 
considerable height on the mountain which is seen at 
so great a distance seaward, and on the top of which 
is a volcano constantly sending forth liquid flames and 
lava. We had not, however, reached half its summit, 
before the atmosphere became so dense, and the air so 
cold, that we were obliged to retrace our steps. The 
islanders have a tradition in reference to this mountain 
and volcano, and believe that a superior being in- 
habits the crater, which, although unseen, they wor- 
ship with the most profound adoration. We found but 
one white man, (an Englishman,) on this island; he 
called himself, by name, John Young ; and it was said, 
by some of our crew, that he was one of the mutineers 
of the " Bounty," of famous memory, who had escaped 
from the island in a boat, and was picked up by a 
whaler, which brought liira here. He informed us he 
had been on the island three years ; but no information 
could be obtained from him further than that he had 
left a whaling shij). Ho was a man of great au- 
thority, next in power and rank to the king, having 
rendered essential service in the frequent wars with 
the other islands. It was by his skill and courage that 
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wooding were finished, and we procured a large number 
of hogs, but were obliged to take them away alive, not 
being able to procure salt ; and, indeed, if we could, it 
would not have been practicable to cure the pork in this 
climate. We had also procured a largo quantity of fruit, 
as well as the tarra-root ; but the stock of yams was 
small, in consequence of which Captain W. was deter- ' 
mined to touch at another of the islands, to procure them.- 
The entire object of our visit to this island being now 
completed, to the great satisfaction of all on boards and 
after distributing many little presents among the natirei|- 
we bade them a long adieu, to their appcirent sorrow and 
regret. At 10 A. M., we weighed anchor, made all sail, 
with a fine breeze from the north-east, and stood away 
to the westward, with the intention of touching at the 
island of Atooi. 'r^ 

The Island of Owyhee, or Karakakooa Bay, lies ifif- 
the parallel of 19° 28' north, and 155° 5V west. It is- 
the most easterly of the group, and of a triangular form, 
nearly equilateral. The angular points constitute tha 
northern, southern, and eastern extremities. The cir- 
cumference of the whole island is said to be 255 geo- 
graphical, or about 293 English miles. Its breadth is 
said to be 24 leagues ; and its greatest length, which lies 
nearly in a north and south direction, is 28^^ leagues. 
The country rises inland, with a gradual ascent, and is . 
intersected by narrow, deep glens, or rather chasms. It 
seemed to be well cultivated, and to have many villages 
scattered about its surface. Owyhee is by far the largest 
of the whole group. Formerly, all these islands were 
governed by the kings of Owyhee and Woahoo. A 
short time previous to our arrival here, however, with 
the aid of the Englishman before mentioned, iu a ship 
belonging to the king of Owyhee, they made a descent 
upon Woahoo, and completely conquered and subjugated 
the island to the power of the king of Owyhee. 

The wind continued fresh, and, at 2 A. M., we passed 
the Island of Mowee. We stood on our course to thi 
westward during this day and night. 
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north-east trade, and every yard of canvass was apfead 
that could be set to advantage. Our latitude at merid- 
ian was 21^ north, and longitude, from the last depart- 
ure, was 162^ west. The watches were once more 
regulated; every man on board knew his station, and 
the duties of the ship were performed with the usual 
system and promptness. The most intense application 
was made by many of the young seamen to acquire, not 
only a perfect knowledge of seamanship, but of naviga- 
tion also. 

The finest opportunity that can be afforded to a young 
man who intends to follow a sea-life, is in a well-regu- 
lated merchant ship, on similar voyages to the present 
one, or to and from the East Indies. There are many ad- 
vantages, on these voyages, that are not to be found in 
the European, West India, or Brazil trade ; for, usually, 
on long voyages, watch and watch is given, or, at least, 
the forenoon watch below ; and as there is generally a 
long series of fair winds and fine weather, consequently 
the watch below is seldom or never called up in the night 
to reef topsails, &c., and, therefore, have a sufficiency of 
time for rest, and the watch below, in the daytime, may 
employ themselves in study. Again, there are various 
duties on those voyages which are of vast importance to 
a young seaman, and which are scarcely ever performed 
on short voyages, — such as making new sails, laying 
rope, building boats, and, more particularly still, that of 
stripping and overhauling a ship's rigging ; that is, to 
send down every yard and mast — except the lower masts 
— and then strip the yards, and overhaul the stops, take 
nil the rigging from off the mast-heads, then get it on a 
stretch, and strip off the service and parcelling, tar the 
rigging, heave on the service and parcelling afresh, seize 
the eyes of the rigging, and then clap it over the mast- 
heads again. This is a very essential part of a sea- 
man's duty, and necessary to be performed on long 
voyages, as yopi. aie thereby enabled to discover wheth- 
er there are defects cither in the rigging or spars. It 
is sometiknes the case that a young man serves an en- 
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to believe it was reciprocated on his part. While Jack 
and myself were engaged this day in his favorite study 
of learning to read, he promised to take up his narrative 
chat night, as it was our first watch on deck. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



JAiCK mMMTEM BMIIIMBft BU MMMMATm PAMAOB TO OAaVCNI 



Tkb watch being relieved, Jack Sawyer and myBtlf 
were onoe more quietly seated on the weather side of 
the foiet<^ ; the ahip was bounding over the wide wasttt 
of water, under a press of canvass, at the rate of sevm 
knots an hour ; the night was clear and cloudless, and 
•ocm a profound silence reigned. Jack resumed his 
aanmtive as follows: — 

^ I forgot to teli you, when I was shipped on board 

the frigate S ^ I lost part of my clothes, and, among 

the rest, the little Bible which poor old mother gave me. 
This was the worst job of all, for it is a rare thing to see 
a good book among a set of man-of-war's-men. Well, 
as I was saying, I was transferred aboard the seventy- 

fimr W , destined to join the fleet under Admiral J., 

off Cape St. Yincent, to watch the Spanish fleet. Well, 
somewhere about April, five sail of the line joined the 
fleet in Lisbon, making in all sixteen sail. So, in a short 
time, the admiral received news that the Spanish fleet 
was out ; and no time was lost in getting under way to 
go in search of them. We lost one of our ships, a three* 
decker ; she got aground, and was obliged to go back, to 
repair damages. On the morning of the 13th, we were 
joined by another ship of the line, in which was Captain 

N , who brought information that they had been 

chased by the Dons, and that the whole Spanish fleet 
was out in search of them. 

" Our admiral made signal to prepare for action and 
keep close order ; that is, to stick the flying jib-boom into 
the stem windows of the ship ahead ; and we kept close 
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enough, for a man might walk over every ship on the 
lee and weather line of the .fleet. Every now and then 
we heard the signal guns of the Spanish fleet to wind- 
ward, and all eyes were trying lo peer through the fog, to 
catch a glimpse of them. In the morning, at five bellsi 
the van-ship made a signal that part of the Spanish fleet 
were in sight. The signal was again made by the 
admiral to prepare for action ; but he might ha\ j saved 
himself the trouble, and the wear and tear of the bunt- 
ing, for we were all ready, bulk-heads down, screens up, 
guns shotted, tackles rove, yards slung, powder filled, 
iriiot on deck, and fires out. At six bells in the foreilooni 
the fog and mist all cleared away at once, and there they 
were, the whole Spanish fleet, twenty-six in number, 
three-deckers and four-deckers, and a pretty sight to look 
at, — but a great odds against fifteen ships, though, to add 
to our strength, we were packed in close order, and all 
eager for the fight, while there the Dons lay, somehow 
and nohow, in two broken lines, with a great gap of 
water between them. For this gap we all steered, with 
every rag of canvass set, because, d'ye see, by getting 
them on each side of us, we had the advantage of fight- 
ing both broadsides at the same time. 

^' At seven bells, the action commenced, the admiral 
pouring a raking fire into the Spanish admiral's ship, 
which made her bear up and fall out of the line, like a 
struck deer. The broadside of the admiral's ship bored 
such a hole in the Spaniard's stern, that you might have 
drove a wagon and horses through it. We were soon 
smothered up in smoke, and couldn't tell how things 
were going on, but we guessed pretty near how it was; 
and when the smoke cleared ofi*, there lay all the Span- 
iards in a heap. So we ranged up alongside of them, 

N , in the Captain, taking the lead, passing the 

Spanish three-deckers, which might have satisfied any 
reasonable man, and ranged alongside the four-decker, 
pouring his whole broadside into her ; and a pretty-look- 
ing riddle he made of her, knocking many of her ports 
into one, and her scuppers running blood. But the 
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Spanish four-decker ranged ahe^i. h;%T...gr rr.ar:»* i j^^^-.- 
end average of spars arid men i:. tr.* -. <^ ^J% j^u - •*->'• 
after, she fell in between two y,^....^i * - r^j-.-^^^M^.-^ vui 
had well nigh gone to r>iTy /'-. ,r^ '. -r. v* -^.--gr»*t -.r-. 
between them in our ship. f«itr. ^* % "..*-•? 7 *.->: >".'ir^ 
in a broadside which quif^ «r.-.r-A-«l -•.*:-.* •-•.••» v.r.«t 
dropped astern again, for rj**r .-r-Arw.>»p. ▼ >*» -.-y. i.\» '.-,r 
thera ; but it was like yiTnzA.\.v •■-* .' t#* ■l'^.'7-^w 
into the fire ; for at tha ^^rnf: '..•=?• -.- -..:• .»' ';r bv!>i 
came up, and mauled rh^tn 4; v. i;r»sT % •*.-.* T.-ir v-. -/ 
the Dona hauled dovfi tr.fti." • ..• r^ ?5».f ▼» •--.■t«.. i/-./ 
get up to the four-deck^." ?i». '. .■'•» .ii»?: i*»- vwr 

well. This loss WV. *.<. 1 .-;..»-'^': : •, l« '-•* U;«>av; 

N , carried a .Svs;...'.-. v •=:^.-':.*r. <».- -. » vjtr'juin 
when his own sh*:* '•<.> * ? c ■/ *. ii r .-.n 4i:*< 
after diivin^ th^ ^tM-'.^t'^^. ''.»^-.t ».-.j' v^ .r -.cj •.:#► 
hatches, he carrie^i a'.'."-- " •w*.-':*- ..*■• -•• vji-.-'w:.-.!* uv 
from the prize wh^h '..* vt.' ..■:;- .ir» • tj *v^. « 

old J had sfettie-i 'r.^ •:-•% n- *..cv.. -*. •*•: v ia .l»* 

other ships, ha? J !M r. .% v . j-: -.=- 1* -.i.- rji/': "Li** / wK 
weathered th«i fX:.?. ' "-»:■ •'';. ^ .'.'..-'. .••.:>" '•'• 
line, the headrri'.*: ».'-* -,--.■ -. ■,,-::.'... ■'..\ Wt^. 
Spanish thr«:e--r';.:';* ;- • ■• ^v- < vi .-.1. '.. la^ 

that she n *:**«:: sr^* -.*.*;• * >. .'. vi- ,»■' -> \*r^^*y. 

up by the oth^ •'.*.. :/t * • =. - -. ..i* « ».'. i v ..-i,»j*.f.»r- 
and ha»]W <!•■▼.••. V-**- •. '•? i? •-■.» t 

Tan aloi;«r*id*i <.f ^ S r?:. :■-■::--;:• *., -v • v v.r •.i*r' 

colors. Arjd .'.'.Ti' ; '. . • :">■ = • • • v^ ' /' ^ • .v.ijtji 
in our sh::j- f--? "*rr T-fr •.•:■ -..•-• i.-i'. 'c •".•-•-•■ •• " t 

three-d«r:k*T. r»^ .' ■ ? ' ■ ' * ^•' '■■-' *** 

•we could \"^: '.r. :•- • -. . ,• •• ;- •,♦ 

Spaniard «• ?:-.-•■-.■ -..•■.•:■: • .... ,:.,.,•/,. :, 

hot that th':.' '.•■-■"• :•: > /. • < -. ..• t- 1 

whilfi 5':*: "■'''. .' ' '.''.'•' ''':■' • • '..". :.. ' r :» 

retnni'r.i' i' ". :.. ".- ' " ' »« • ■ •.•: '••.'• 

TOTich r.-GO'i '.. ••:■..•. •' . '. - \ ■.■.''. '•-' 

to put the :.-:.::. v-y - •. • 1 \ =: ^ •-'.*' ' • ' •- ".«: t>'-k«- 
board bow. ^fcvcra':';^ tvf. tv,vi»:', '.'.i«- '-ti^vuLL; 
14 
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who, sword in hand, took the lead, clambering ap the 
tides : we fell on her deck like so many incarnate fiends; 
and, rushing aft, we silenced every beggarly Spaniard 
thai showed fight, and in ten minutes drove them below, 
aud hauled down the colors. The four-decker made a 
brave resistance against four of our ships, but was at 
last obliged to haul down her colors. But the leeward 
division of the Spanish fleet, consisting of eleven sail of 
the line, came to her assistance, and finally got her ofL 
Our ships were too much cut up to renew the action, 
and the admiral made a signal to secure the prizes^ 
The Spanish fleet then got into line, and we lost no 
time in following their example. But we both had had 
plenty of fighting for the present. 

^< The next morning, the Spanish fleet were to windr 
ward, and might have brought us into action ; and at 
one time they manoBuvred as if they would do so, for 
thoy bore up and ran down towards us, when old J 
hauled upon a wind, to show the Dons that we were 
ready ; seeing which, they made sail and were o£ 

" Well, that was the only general action that I was ever 
in, and although many a hearty fellow lost the number 
of his mess that day, and many a chap was sent off to 
Greenwich with the loss of his pins aud flippers, to bt 
laid up in ordinary, I did not receive a scratch. 

'' I shall pass over the many years that I was on board 
of an English man-of-war, being transferred from ship 
to ship ; and when I was about twenty years old, as 
near as I could make out my reckoning, I was promoted 
to a captain's coxswain, on board the frigate S , in 
the Channel station. In this ship we had many a dtisl 
on the coast of France with the batteries of Monsieury 
and it was on this station that, as we fell in with many 
an American ship, I began once more to think of mothei 
and my native land. * Where's the odds ? ' — thought I to 
myself: 'by this time old mam is under hatches, and 
li lore's nobody cares for poor Jack ; ' for, d'ye see, I was 
then eleven years in the English sarvice : biit I couldn't 
get it out of my thoughts ; and I just began to contrivt 
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remarkable transpiring, and, indeed, I should not havB 
noted the date but for the purpose of describing a scene 
which I had not witnessed since our departure from 
Boston — a battle between a thrasher and a whale. 
Although of the same species, yet there appears to be a 
mortal antipathy existing between them. At first a 
noise was heard like a distant gun, and presently the 
combatants were visible, not being more than two hun- 
dred yards from the ship ; and now the scene of strife 
began. The thrasher, raising his whole length nearly 
perpendicular out of the water, fell with incredible force 
on the back of his huge opponent, which was repeated 
several times in quick succession ; and the surrounding 
water presented a white sheet of boiling foam, caused 
by the maddening struggles of the whale, as, throwing 
its flukes high in the air, it disappeared for a short time, 
only to reappear upon the surface, to be again attacked 
with redoubled fury by the thrasher. The battle lasted 
but a few minutes, when the whale went down and 
was seen no more. It was said, by two of our men 
who had been engaged in the whale fishery, that, 
while the thrasher is belaboring the whale on the back, 
the sword-fish is at the same time annoying him be- 
low. 

April 12. — Some difficulty occurred this day, of a very 
unpleasant nature, between the first and third officers, 
which was terminated by suspending Mr. C, the third 
officer, from duty. I endeavored to give the outline of 
the character of each officer in the preceding part of this 
work. The difficulty arose from an undue assumption 
of authority on the part of Mr. C, and contempt for his 
superior officer, Mr. L., while subject to his orders in the 
watch on deck. After a suspension from duty for a few 
days, the afiair was amicably settled, and Mr. C. returned 
again to his duty. I never had any very great respect 
for Mr. C, myself. " Clothed with a little brief authority," 
he endeavored to exact the most implicit obedience 
firom every man under him : and in the event of any one 
fiuling to please him, he would work them up, as a sailor 
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calls it, — which zneaxis. ik woiul k: turn, a avnK 
nnpleafiant job, bdcl ht. lamut- wjvfj tu^ rjn. ^r vy^ 
gaUant-rigging, or sjii£::jJiir tri' rr.-a*<uaa;. *r vji«S^diia»^ 
miati at a time irtieL lii' sl«:i Trii- ra:rx u!»v, :- ^ 
had several of ttfese jd» o'oiii^r^rt;^ ui/j; lut r f^um^ 
queaoe, as be said- a: uji!T<an#*?c kuvv-j :,- juiu v' 
oourse myself, nt weL a? xu^rr 'jiwrr, wji- juu i in^^ 
pleased when be vm zuniniisL v :.\ ti^j^^ ;m^! 

ilpfi/ 16. — T*i2ii U£i* a' ;:i^-.'Vii£- o,/- ^.-.uu* «»* 
21° 40', and miiziiuo*. y^v »•:**, •■•»•; »•?■**?:* bii;fj»; v' 
the son aud iiif»'^z.- t-ci- ^^i*' ^ ' «5w. ^ sw 

Islands : and U w* T^r- :.'''t yryv ••;: v; t'.»w*ir. Iuml 
the trade Wiudi w^r^ rx:'j2i>.-; v ics. ■ : ; .- : i^rr r 'jpy^, u ■ miuit^ti 
with faflB:rT BW^v^in '/ rixr, lj>" ^%^ u«i ymamm^ 

of the 2*aL.. wi**?.' tr^* v;*^?*-::: t-.:r *rji'-- lii: t/r; u' 
*^LaDdho** va: viiij:. - .: »- <iiAr..^;p5tf' i ^\*\^ 

to heone of lot £rr<>": ' t^f" Lkx^:*^- xotcurj •su.a^ 'v^^w 

Uaod. "whicL. rr on- •- tiv.^l.jv i ^ti ^' u^^. 

lamadf:. aiiL li: ' o,^ -^ 
These isiauLrL l:^ ■ 
tranr^ ir ti** J;. .u=- ^;u -. 
directj:*!. au'ar ":.- ■ 

ibbudi v*Iii':i v."«r'- — •- 

apiteareL ir. :** "" ■■-"^' 
'. iL'.r. =^:i"i : •--■ 

ijjr^, 'J.: — " ■ • .■ .i. .- ■ ■ .' 

til* iJ'r" '- V '. -i' .- f,., 

Z,ltt l*f j"'. • •• '■'.'..'• » ; • ■ ••■■, ^- 
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lant-yards were sent down ; and the topsails were double- 
reefed, for the first time during four months. At sunset, 
a heavy cross sea rolled in from the north-west, with 
severe squalls of wind and rain, accompanied with heavy 
thunder, and flashes of sharp, vivid lightning. It con- 
tinued thus throughout the night ; but in the morning 
of the 30th, it cleared off, and the wind hauled to the 
eastward, when the reefs were all shook out, the yards 
and masts sent up, and every sail was set to the flowing 
breeze. 

May 1. — The wind continued this day light but fidr, 
and we saw many aquatic birds, which generally hover 
near the land. We continued on our westerly course, 
without any thing material transpiring, until May 6th, 
when we saw the Island of Pedro Blanco, at 10 A. M., 
bearing west-by-north, distant seven leagues. Thus the 
passage from the coast was made in seventy-two days, 
deducting sixteen days, the time spent at the Sandwich 
Islands. We continued running to the westward until 
simset, and then shortened sail, the Ladrone Islands 
being in sight — continued throughout the night under 
short sail, and at daylight on the seventh, the breeze 
freshening, made all sail. Saw several junks, which we 
supposed to be piratical cruisers. At 5 P. M., came to an 
anchor, with a small bower, in fifteen fathoms of water, 
in Macao roads, distant half a league from the land. 
Throughout the night, kept a sharp look-out, as the 
Ladrone Islands, at this time, were infested with pirates. 

May 8. — This morning, sent a boat on shore, which 
soon returned with a Chinese pilot, and a chop, or pass, 
to proceed up the river. Throughout this day, it was 
calm. 

May 9. — Got under way this morning, with a leading 
breeze, and stood up the River Tigris. Saw two ships 
with American ensigns flying at their peaks. We spoke 
them, and learned they were the Ann and Hope, of 
Providence, and America, of New York. These wer^ 
the first American vessels we had seen since we left our 
native land; we desired them to report us. While 
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duty which was now going on I became something of 
a proficient through his instruction ; for I soon learned 
how to turn in a dead-eye, and put the rigging over a 
mast-head, as well as various other kinds of work, in a 
tolerably seaman-like manner. In about ten days every 
3rard and mast was overhauled, as well as the lower 
topmast and top-gallant-rigging ; the tops were also lifted, 
and every mast-head examined, and soon our ship was 
all a-tanto again, with royal and skysail-yards athwart. 
While this duty was being performed, the ship was 
calked from' her bends up, including decks, Sec. ; and ia 
a few days after she was painted inside and out, when 
she presented to the eye, both in s]rmmetry and finish, 
as beautiful a specimen of what a ship should be as evor 
rode to an anchor in Whampoa. 

Orders were received from the captain, in Canton, that 
the vessel must be got in readiness to receive the famous 
John Tuck, or the great mandarin, who takes the meas* 
urement of every craft, for which a pretty round price 
is exacted. In two days he came aboard, in great 
pomp, bringing with him a large retinue ; and he went 
through the ceremony of measuring, which occupied at 
least as much time as would have taken an American 
surveyor to take the dimensions of twenty ships. Great 
respect and attention, however, were shown him, it being 
advisable to do so ; for, in default thereof, Mr. John Tuck 
would have tiicked on a very considerable advance in the 
^^ cumshaw^^ allowed him for his services. 

I shall pass over dates during the period of our stay 
in Canton, as it was understood that we should remain 
here for some length of time for teas, which had not 
yet come in. 

The ship being now in complete order, as a matter of 
course, with so large a crew, there was much spare time, 
and liberty was given by Capt. W. for a part of the crew 
to visit Canton. As almost every man on board had an ad* 
venture when we left Boston, and which adventure bad 
been sold on the coast, Spanish dollars were tolerably 
plentiful among the crew. It was an amazing sight to 
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So much has been written in reference to the habits 
and traits of the Chinese, that I deem it unnecessary to 
swell this work by entering into further detail respecting 
them. It may not be amiss, however, to notice that 
which attracts the attention of almost every one who 
visits Canton. I was not a little surprised to behold the 
many souls who appear to have their residences exclu* 
sively upon the bosom of the river ; and I was credibly 
informed that there were not less than three miiliont 
who are doomed to pass a miserable existence on the 
water, for crimes that had been com|[nitted against the 
laws, or for some violation of their religious rites. They 
reside in boats that are covered all over, and procure a: 
living by selling various articles to foreigners on ship-, 
board, and washing for the ships' crews. At night thmi: 
boats are pulled in shore and made fast, but they 8ra.> 
never permitted to land. Many of them are miserabltt^ 
in the extreme, subsisting on whatever they can soliciU 
from the foreign ships, and on the offal which is thrown ; 
overboard. 

Our stay was so much protracted here, that we all 
grew wearied, and ardently longed for the period to^ 
arrive when we should weigh anchor for Yankee-land. / 
At length, on the 24th of August, our prospects began to; 
brighten for this desirable object, as on this day we - 
commenced taking in our homeward cargo ; but, to my 
great surprise and mortification, we were upwards of a i 
month before the ship was loaded. 

September 28. — We had now all our cargo on board, ! 
and, the ship being ready for sea, nothing was wanting .'•' 
except that the captain had not yet come down from • 
Canton, although he was expected every hour. ; 
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ternary, the starboard watch had the first four hoar& 
on deck : I say, as customary, because the larboard or 
chief mate's watch takes the ship when outward bound, 
and the starboard or captain's watch, when homeward . 
bound. Throughout this night the wind was fresh and 
fair, and our ship, with her light and buoyant Canton 
cargo, bounded over the sea like a race-horse, and, to my 
imagination, seemed as eager to reach her appointed 
destination, as if possessed with the power of thought 
and reflection. Certainly she did not lack for canvass, 
for sail after sail was set, until no more could be spread 
t.0 advantage. 

It was a merry night ; for, long after eight bells were 
struck, and the watch had turned in, the jovial laogh 
was heard from those who were snugly coiled away in 
their berths, while the watch on deck, in different groups, 
were singing their favorite ballads, smacked with the 
exploits of pirates and highwaymen, which old sailors 
so much delight in ; and another group, hanging lonnd 
the windlass, seemed to be very positive in their calcot- 
lations as to the number of days we should be in mak- 
ing the passage to Boston. '< Avast there ! " said an old 
salt ; '^ don't be counting the chickens before they are 
hatched. I've known a faster ship than this to be more 
than six months making a passage ; ay, and a pretty 
time we had of it, — for I was in that self-same ship. Oar 
captain was a young man, and had just as nice a suit of 
hair on his napper as you might see in a day's walk ; but, 
what with calms, squalls, head winds, and gales, on the 
passage home, it made him rave like some chaps who 
have their jibs bowsed out taut, so that he tore all the 
hair out of the top of his head, and when we got home, he 
was just as bald as a guinea pig." At this point the 
watch gathered around him, and he spun out a marvel- 
lous yam of gales, and calms, and short allowances, when 
it was cut short by eight bells being struck, and the 
boatswain's mate piping the larboard watch on deck. 

Oct, 7. — Nothing of importance transpired the few pie- 
ceding days ; the weather continued good, and the innd 
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of the little monsoon, it frequently hapjmis that there 
are thirty or forty days of alternate calms, squalls, and 
rain, before the other monsoon fairly sets in. ^asl 
thte| to our great mortification, we experienced, and all 
our fair prospects and close calculations of making a 
short passage were in a few days sadly reForsed ; for 
day after day rolled away, with obdurate calms and 
heaTy rains. At intervals light airs would spring ap^ 
btit they were generally ahead, and did not last more 
than an hour or two. Serious thoughts began to be en- 
tertained by some of the old, superstitious sailors, that 
we must have iei Jonah on board, and at length their 
suspicions fell upon the old salt who had amused us so 
much with his marvellous yarn on the night of our de> 
parture from Macao. 

'^ You're an unlucky chap," said an old croaker to him,- 
as we wejre seated around our kids of beef and tin pots 
of tea at supper in the last dog-watch ; " I just thought, 
when I heard you spinning that long yam the other ni^ht, 
that no good luck would attend us while you are on 
board. Hark ye, Tom," continued the old croaker ; '^ how 
was it that the shot from that beggarly Spaniard, which 
cut away the breech of old Stitch there, didn't take your 
napper off? you were right in the wake of the shot, 
though you happened to have your head down at the 
time ; and, now I remember, you were in the armorer's 
gang on the island, when Joe Davis tumbled off the hill 
and broke his neck." 

During this miserably superstitious harangue there were 
a number of sailors collected around the speaker, who 
appeared to swallow every word that he uttered, as if it 
were pure gospel truth. For my own part, I thought 
these most unjust suspicions might have rested upon 
myself with much more color of truth than on the ac- 
cused, for it will be recollected that, when I fell from 
the foretop, I broke the hold of my shipmate by the fall, 
which precipitated him into the sea to be drowned. 

From the duration of these incessant calms and 
rainSi we not only lost alUiopes of making a short pas- 
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sage, but tbe neTrs someiipir cr oine- r*^: intr trn 
castle, that ire shouiu ejihe- iirr* ;•: p::: lui' rrw lst« -•: 
France or the Cajie of G^» td H 'ite 3.«- i sino " n ri^ian 
this article of provisioLi har:i:r r»ec tut s:*:»^ nzic 
ceedinelv bad. 

Novefnber 20. — This da v. :r.e Tr*:*:rj*^ tribnrvd 
the wind sprang up from the s: u:rr-etasc 1: -wr;!. tie 
seen, by comparing dates, that -a-*- -srert a^iout tti:rT-fcve 
days becalmed, and were not at th:s t:roe iwr- ntuidrp^ 
miles from the Island of Java. The change nf m-eatkier. 
and fair wind, brought with them a cf •rreMt^mdms: ctianst; 
of feeling among the ship's compiauy. The divrmien:. 
grambling. and sour looks, gave jii'tce :: c-!j«-»t?u. "oiit*- 
tenances and great good-humor : e^e*: the uijus* 
picions which had fallen Ufion cl: T-n *»♦••» !i-.»v 
wearing away ; and, after two or thr*^ iivi fur ▼ int. tin 
divinations were again renewed is z "jt t*'itr'i n mr 
passage. I was not a little gratlilei :'..u i::i*:i ui •!u;m 
restoration of good feeling was es:a.*...sr.*»fl. u:it :tat tm 
utmost harmony prevailed am^n^ :"r.e S!:*r! mil 'rf*w 
As regards mvself, I cannot fJe5cr.*>. "* - 
pations of home which tliis t'l:: \v :. : •;••'•:. 
bounded over the blue wav'.s : '.'.-: vr-'v:.-: ••••• 
mile shortening the dislanc»\ -.r. .- ■ : -: l -^ . :: • 
and reflections that iiniteJ ir.e. .:' > ■- - v. -• * . .* 
lubly to my native land. «J:.v ..v. £ - ^ -•-:.—• 
was peculiarly gratitVin^ — :.i:..- ■ •• '. -.'j: --.11:- 
erable progress in se.iin'\!i>l..: \..'. .v z'-' - •. • -c. 

forward with adejr^-? 'fof-.M. .'; ■ •" 
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Isle of France, without any material alteration^if wind 
or weather, but such as is common to the trade winds. 
The weather now began to assume an entirely different 
appearance ; it was dark, cloudy, and threatening, with 
a heavy cross swell ; and if this had been the season of 
the hurricanes, no doubt we should have had one of 
them, as I understood these signs were the precursois 
of those frightful storms. The light sails were all taken 
in at sunset, and the royal-yards sent on deck. During 
the night, it blew strong, with small rain, when we took 
in all the studding-sails. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

;«USH EAST INDIA FLEET— THE CIIASI.-^ jArK SAWTB*** 

KARRATITE EHSl'MEIl. 

December 17. — This moniing. ai d:iyi!-ri:. >:i»- a fle«< 
[scTeu ships to the eastward. UV .v.j,;, s,,, ifi-rn to 
e the English East InJia deet. w'-io;. .^.'^jj j..^...j .>..ni 
lanton about ten days beiOi*': us. UV-iMf.. . • .,; ..j- .n 
bis supposition : for at 9 A. H.. :i.iv...^- •. ... ^ . -a-.:.! 
he fleet, the convoy ?ave 'I'tiase :■■ •:> :. ^ ..,.. ,^ v ^s 
easoiis — that, as at ih.s period •:»•>.. ^..-^j^ .^..,,. j^.^t- 
id with larae French priv:iteers. v;.. :i ... . . ••...»i 
picked up a stra?2i:::-f Ets? I;.;..-:!:, , 
English fieet alxav's ;ri.i«:.- ".i-.. . ^• 

Heleua. the ccr-w.y .r:..if-'i -v..- .. .j 

they overha-iled t- ^ .-^ ^•. :f- .. . , . ,.. .•- 
fer a detection 'iz::. 
had sailed. Th^ "Vii 
information :•:• :r*e r- 
was clear! V asor"t.i..".^ - 
us. all saii was .r-a-i* . 
the wi:;d b".:--.:.? •.•■ 
of cju.'se ::: :.i".: ".- 
shesair.ei :•.-. . .:. • 
hours i":.r iv"-: . 
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she had gained about three miles upon us, and then 
gave up the chase. At sunset, the frigate was out of 
sight, and, having altered our course a little during the 
night, we saw no more of them. v 

December 20. — This day, we reached the parallel of 
27° 3(y south, and longitude by observation 30° east 
Our fine strong breeze left us, and the wind became 
light, variable, and westerly. For several days, similar 
wind and weather continued, without any material al^ 
teration ; and, of course, every advantage was taken of 
the change of the wind to get to the westward. Oft tho 
morning of the 28th, we found ourselves in the midst 
of a strong current-ripple, which runs rapidly on the 
edge of the Lagullos Bank round the Cape, until it losee 
itself in the South Atlantic Ocean. 

The weather now assumed a very threatening appear* 
ance ; heavy, dense masses of black clouds rolled up 
from the western board, with thunder, lightning, and 
Knall rain. Every necessary preparation was now mad^ 
for a gale ; the royal-yards, masts, &c., were sent dowi^ 
and the flying jib-boom was run in on deck ; preventer- 
gripes, lashings, &c., were got on the boats and span^ 
and the guns were well secured. At meridian, the wind 
increased from west-north-west, the topgallant-yards 
were sent down, and the topsails were double-reefed; 
Reefing topsails is one among the most exciting scenes 
on board a ship ; and it was so with us, particularly at 
this time, as we had not reefed since our departure from 
Canton. Not having described this duty, it may not be 
amiss to do so in this place. It has been stated in the 
preceding part of this work, that, in consequence of our 
crew being large, all hands were never called to reet 
topsails, which, however, is not generally the case with 
merchant vessels, because of the small number compos* 
ing their crews. But now for the description on board 
of our ship ; the watch was divided equally, one half' 
forward, and the other half aft ; the officer of the watdl 
then gives the order — " Stand by the topsail-halliaidii 
man the clewlines, let go the bimtlines and reef-tackle% 
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siiich longer resist the waves. Indeed, what eonld wood 
and iron do, although managed by the most consum- 
mate skill, and stoutest hearts, against the frightful gale 
in such a fearful night as this ? At 11 P. M., a squall, the 
yiolence of which exceeded any of the preceding gusts, 
•truck her a-beam, and at the same moment a heavy sea 
broke under the counter, tripping her, which, together 
with the yiolence of the wind, immediately sent her 
over, with her gunwales under water. Happily, at this 
instant the main-topsail was blown away from the bolt- 
yope ; and, eased of the pressure, she immediately righted ; 
but the loss of the after-sail had caused her to fall off 
lour points ; as soon, however, as she felt the action of 
the helm, she began to luff up to the wind. Then was 
heard the hoarse voice of the first officer, which rose 
distinctly above the roaring elements, ^'Secure yonr- 
selves, every man of you ! " I caught a turn with the 
main-clew-garuet around my body and the main-swifteri 
and then, casting my eye over the rail to windward, saw 
m huge black mass, which came rolling on toward our 
beam with frightful rapidity, as if impelled by some fury 
eager to swallow the ship up for its prey. It was an 
awful moment — the ship could not shun the sea. I 
heard and saw no more, until I felt I was nearly up to 
my arm-pits in water. For a few minutes she lay water- 
logged ; fortunately, however, all the lee ports had been 
triced up, and she quickly freed herself from the im- 
mense weight of water, which must otherwise have 
eaused her to fomider. But our troubles were not yet 
over, for all the ring-bolts had been started, and many 
of the timbers to which the guns were secured were 
broken, and four of the waist-guns were adrift, or hang- 
ing merely to the broken timbers. " Launch the guns 
overboard I '^ shouted Capt. W., " or they will make day- 
light through the ship;" for two of the guns were partly 
hanging over the side. It was a dangerous service, but 
this was no time for skulking. I saw the fearless 
second officer — whom no danger could appal, and who 
never quailed from any duty — with a hatchet and hand- 
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our native land, because we were steering a direct conrWi 
and had no more capes to double. There was yet, how* 
ever, a long distance to run; and as our proTisions had 
become exceedingly bad,-— especially the bread, of which 
there was now only a small quantity left, — and as we 
were out of fresh stock of every description, it was ra<^ 
mored that we should put into some one of the islands 
near the line, for a supply. We now began to suffer fcft 
the want of bread. What little there was on board was 
so much eaten by the worms and weevils, that a small 
tap on a biscuit would reduce it almost to dust. The 
only way, therefore, in which it could be eaten, was to 
separate the vermin from the bread, and put the dust into 
our pots of tea or coffee. 

January 5. — The weather this day was bright and 
elear, and the wind blew due south-east, and studding 
sails were set on both sides. For the first time, I ex- 
perienced what I had often heard remarked by sailors, 
viz., rolling down St. Helena homeward bound ; for not* 
withstanding the severe privations we now experienced 
for the want of wholesome food, yet, nevertheless, gene- 
ral good-will and harmony prevailed throughout the ship, 
for the reason that all pangs arising from deprivations 
mid difficulties were absorbed by the pleasing anticipir 
tions of shortly realizing " sweet home." 

January 10. — No change or interruption of wind or 
weather took place the preceding days. The damages 
were now all repaired, and the usual routine of duty was 
carried on. I soon began to perceive that our bad pro- 
visions were not so well relished, neither was the hard 
fare borne with the same equanimity of temper, in the 
land of knives and forks and plates, as in the forecast!^ 
among the crew. The officers grew peevish, and mani- 
fested it in a variety of ways, by working up, &c. This 
was particularly the case with the third officer. Indeed, 
we had been so long confined to the narrow compass of 
a ship, and this passage having been so much protracted 
beyond all our calculations — added to the unwholo- 
fomeness of our provisions — was not only the. 
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Eight bells were struck ; and the starboard watch being 
called, Jack Sawyer and myself went up to our station 
in the foretop, where we quietly seated ourselves on the 
starboard side. After the usual preliminaries of taking 
a fresh quid, and discharging a liberal portion of the 
juice, arising from the severity of a high-pressure grind- 
ing, he resumed his narrative as follows : — 

'' It is a long time since my yarn was cut off, and 1 
hardly know whereabouts to knot again ; but I believe 
it was somewheror about when I was drafted on board 
the frigate M., for the East India station. Well, I thought 
I would give them the slip, and get home to my native 
land, to see whether my poor old mother was alive or 
not ; but then there was a messmate of mine, and we 
had been together three years in oiur frigate. He was a 
true-hearted chap, and often shared his last shilling with 
me ; so, d'ye see, we talked the matter over, — for we had 
no secrets between us, — and he got the better of me, for 
he had the gift of the gab. ' Now, Jack,' says he, 'just 
go out this cruise, and mayhap we'll make some prize- 
money ; and then, with a long score of wages when the 
cruise is up, why, then you'll have plenty of shiners, 
and may go home and make your old mam comfortable 
all the days of her life.' This last argument won me 
over, and I consented to go with my messmate Tom, 
and we fixed the bargain on the spot with a glass of 
grog. Well, Tom and I had a cruise for three days, for, 
d'ye see, all the shiners were not yet gone. Say^ Tom, 
' What's the use of this stuff at sea, or among them out- 
landish chaps yonder in Bengal ? ' * That's true, Tom,' 
says I ; * so the quicker we get clear of it the better.' So 
at it we went ; and in three days, sure enough, we had 
pockets to let, and after that gmni looks and hard words 
from the land-sharks in Rotten Row. Well, we were 
now ready to go on board the frigate ; and as she was un- 
der sailing orders, she was picking up a crew wherever 
they could be found ; and many of them didn't go on 
board with a good will, that's sartain ; no, no ; they were 
dragged off by the press-gang, just, for all the world, like 
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was glad enough when we got under sailing orden 
England ; for, somehow or other, I couldn't get it 
of my head about these devouring critters, and I hi 
mortal disliking to be eat up and stowed away in 
store-room of a shark or alligator. And I tell you, w 
I heard the boatswain pijie to unmoor and get oi 
way for England, I felt just as glad as if I had a we 
grog ; and I saw the phiz of many a chap that 
brighten up, which, for nine months before, looked 
all the world, like sour milk. Well, we got ui 
way with a fine breeze, and it seemed to me as if 
frigate was as glad to get out of these horse latitude 
ourselves. 

" We made a pretty quick run of it, and got into R 
mouth in ninety days ; then the frigate was taken 
dock, and I was paid off — wages, prize-money and 
amounting to just one hundred and forty pounds \ 
ling money ! Why, I felt like one of them nabobs 
yonder ! So much chink ! ' A pretty sum ! ' says I to 
self. * Why, I'll just sheer clear of the pirates, strean 
and Rotten Row, and get these shiners home to 
mam, if she's still above hatches. Yes,' thought I, 
cut loose from the sarvice, and my messmate, Tom 
for I very well knew, if Tom once threw his grappi 
irons and small talk around me, I was a gone cl 
4iiners and all, for another cruise. Well, I didn't sto 
consider ; so I took a boat and went off to an Amei 
ship which had sprung a leak and put in here to re 
So, as I was saying, I goes aboard and asked liberl 
see the captain. Down I went into the cabin, and t 
he was ; so I told him my whole yarn ; how long I 
been in the English sarvice, and how I had a moth< 
Marblehead, if she was still alive, and how I wante 
get home to see her, as I had some chink of my ana 
to make her comfortable in her old days. * There i 
says I, taking out my bag and giving it to the cap 
* I just want you to keep that little sum for me, an 
me go in your ship, that I may once more see my nc 
land.' ^ Well, my man,' said the captain, ^yonr a 
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for the first time, we understood in the forecastle tha^ 
Captain W. had decided to put into the Island of Fer- 
nando Noronha, to ascertain whether a supply of bread, 
or a substitute for it, could be obtained, as indication 
of the scurvy began to make its appearance among the 
crew, owing, no doubt, to the unwholesomeness of the 
provisions — want of bread and articles of an anti-scor- 
butic character. 

January 29. — The trade winds during the pr feeding 
days became light, in consequence of which we did not 
make the island until this morning, at 9 A. M., when the 
exciting cry of '^ Land ho ! " was heard from the mast- 
head, to the unspeakable satisfaction of all or board ; it 
being the first land seen since we left the ec^t end of 
Java. The usual preparations were made for coming 
to an anchor; — such as bending cables, getting anchors 
over the bows, &c. The anchorage being to the west^ 
ward, we ran round the south point, lu§\id up to the 
anchoring ground, and came to with the small bower, 
in fifteen fathoms water, about a mile di&tant from the 
shore. We lost no time in getting our boats out, two 
of which were sent on shore, to obtair the necessary 
information in reference to the object of our visit to this 
place. It was soon ascertained that a supply of bread 
could not be obtained, and the only article in place of 
it was the cassava root, which, when dried and pulver- 
ized, and made up as dough, and baked, answered as a 
tolerable substitute. A difficulty now presented itself, 
which was, that even this poor aiticle could not be 
obtained in any considerable quantity; the deficiency, 
however, was made up by yams, which were purchased 
at an exorbitant price, as well as some fresh stock, such 
as fowls, pigs, &c. There are no springs of fresh water 
on this island ; but, as there are frequently heavy rains, 
the people catch large quantities of water in a cistern, or 
reservoir, built for that purpose, which affords an ample 
supply to the inhabitants of the island. This reservoir, 
from which we filled ten large casks, stands on the top 
of a hill ; and it was with some considerable difficulty 
we got them down to the beach, being obliged to pw- 
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CHAPTER XT. 

•ATURDAT NIQHT AT 8EA CONCLUSION OP JACK BAWTBB't 

NARRATIVE, &C. 

February 4 — The three preceding days the wind 
became light, and hauled gradually round to the east- 
ward. Having crossed the equinoctial line far to the 
westward, say 34^ 3(y, we experienced no calms, and, 
much to our regret, did not fall in with any outward- 
bound vessels ; for although the supply of cassava root 
obtained at Fernando Noronha answered, in some sort, 
in the place of bread, yet in a few days it became loath- 
some, and was entirely rejected by many of the creW| 
but especially by the officers. 

February 7. — We were this day in the latitude of 
8^ north, with a fine north-east trade wind, running at 
the rate of eight miles per hour, with studding-sails set 
alow and aloft. It was Saturday, a day above all others 
to the close of which sailors look forward with great 
pleasure and delight ; for ou this day the work generally 
closes at a much earlier hour than usual; and while 
the extra glass, technically called " Saturday night," is 
being drunk, all the fond remembrances of home are 
called up, and long yarns are spun and lengthened out, 
while the much-cherished toast of "sweethearts and 
wives " passes round ; and on these occasions, especially, 
all the hardships and privations of a sea-life are forgotten. 
We had now been out upwards of two years, and every 
hour brought us nearer to the land of our birth. Of 
course all those fond recollections of home became the 
subject of our thoughts and conversation. Every spear 
of grass and bed of weeds, which was now seen in large 
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rould not only have the last virord, but the last drop in 
die bottle ; so it was squall after squall with them until 
poor Sam sheered off aboard of a frigate, bound on the 
East India station, and left her to fight her own battles.^ 

His yarn being over, Jack poured out his allowance 
into a tumbler made of a bullock's horn, and after toast- 
ing '' sweethearts and wives," and expressing a hearty 
wish that the breeze might last until we got into Boston 
Bay, he tossed off his glass with a degree of satisfaction 
which few but sailors exhibit. On the larboard side of 
the forecastle was a group of youthful sailors who had 
just finished a long yarn, at the conclusion of which 
one of them exclaimed, '^In twenty days I shall be in 
my father's house in Portsmouth." 

^' Avast there ! " said an old calculating Scotch sailor, 
who h£ul nearly worn the hair off the top of his head 
with the lid of his chest, by frequently overhauling his 
clothes and adventure : <' ye'U have a norwester or twa 
to grin at afore ye get safely moored in Boston, mon." 

'^Stop that prophesying, old croaker, and let's take 
things as they come ; that's my fashion ; " bawled out 
the boatswain's mate: ^'so come," continued he to Totn 
Fairbanks, " screw up that small opening of yours," 
(meaning his mouth, which, by the way, was the 
largest of any on board,) "and give us a ditty." 

After the usual preliminaries of hemming, &c., Tom 
lommenced with the famous pirate song, — " My name 
ts Captain Kidd," &c. It is probably known to the 
reader that this song has about twenty versed, and it 
was roared out by the stentorian lungs of Tom, to the 
Qo small satisfaction of many in the forecastle. He had 
iicarcely finished the last verse when this Saturday night's 
glee was broken up by the shrill whistle of the boatswain 
summoning the larboard watch on deck. 

February 12. — No change of wind or weather occurred 
since the last date ; and, with the strong north-east trade 
wind, we were fast approximating to the westward, and 
being now in the parallel of Barbadoes, we kept a bright 
look-out for outward-bound West Indiamen, supposing 
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we ahoold cross their track while they were nmning 
to the islands; as it is known that these Tesseli 
orally get in the latitude of the island to which they 
boondy and then run do«ai the longitude, until tiiey 
make it. It was not our good fortune. faoweYw, to 
fieJl in with any of these Fessels unti' the maraing ef 
the 17thy when a sail was seen fax to the westward of 
us. As she bore forward of the beam, and ap p eare d to 
be steering away to the westward, we ^orlened safl 
and hoTe to. As soon, however, as she was sufficieotly 
near to see our colors, which were hoisted at the fore- 
royal-mast-head, she hauled her wind and made sail front 
us. Chase was immediately given, and in three homs 
we overhauled her, when she proved to be the brig 
SusaUi of New London, Gapt. Trask, bound to Marti- 
niquOy with a cargo of Yankee notions, such as porifofa, 
onions, cheese, bread, &c. &«.. all of which we so much 
needed. Boarding her, we found the c^itain in a very 
unpleasant humor ; after stating to him our situation, and 
offering him any price for the articles we wanted, he 
refused to sell or s:ive us an v. alle^ine that thev were 
all stowed away in the hold, and that he would not 
break open his hatches. Tiiis repc^n was made to Capt. 
YT., who immediately sent the second officer with orders 
to tender the money to the c.i;>tain in the presence of 
his mate and crew, and if he still refused, to break open 
the hatches, take what articles we actually stood in need 
of, in the presence of his crew, and then to let our men 
restow his cargo, calk down the hatches, stow his 
boat, &c. When the money was cmered to the captain, 
he refused to accept of it. The orders were promptly 
executed, during which time the captain made frequent 
threats of protesting, as he said, against this outrage. 
At 3 P. M.; our supjlies. boats, &c., were all hoisted in, 
and in a few minutes slie was again on her north-west 
course, under a press of canvass, and soon lost sight of 
the brig Susan and her surly commander. 

February IS. — The sun rose this morning with un- 
common splendor and brilliancyj no clouds intervening 
17 
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to form carved or irregular lines, to break the deer and 
well-defined horizon from beneath which this glorioni 
orb ascended majestically, to perform his diurnal roimd^ 
describing most minutely the limbs as he rapidly ad- 
vanced into the azure vault above; this magnifieeBl 
sight, which had afforded me so much delight in its fial 
exhibition, while crossing the north-east trade jrindi^ 
outward bound, had now lost much of its interest, frootf 
the frequency in which the same scene had been viewrf 
during this long voyage. Indeed, from the reflection 
which constantly occupied my mind at this timei "I 
was brought to the conclusion that the grandeur uf 
sublimity of a sun-rising scene on the land was superidi 
to that on the ocean, because of the accompanying bettf* 
ties, such as landscape, singing of birds, &c. While § 
stood gazing on this scene, '^ How perfectly symbolical,^ 
thought I, " is the diurnal round of this planet to that oA 
man's life! how rapidly does it ascend in the moxningif 
nor slacken its pace until near the meridian ; then dowM 
descending until it reaches its midway distance to tW 
western horizon, when its velocity is quickened, aai 
with almost the rapidity of thought it vanishes bott 
the keenest vision ! " -^ 

Here, then, are more than two years of my life peflMT 
away on the ocean, and to my imagination it seems birif 
as a day; and yet it is gone, and I am now in Wf 
twentieth year, with all the buoyancy of youth, in tlii 
morning of life. What my meridian, decline, or exit, wt^ 
be, is yet in futurity ; at all events, my reflections on iA 
past two years were not altogether of an unpleasant cluff* 
acter. I had advanced in the knowledge of seamandii^ 
and navigation as much as could be expected in om^ 
voyage. I had also cultivated the good-will of the off 
ficers and crew, and believe I had been of some aep' 
vice to one true-hearted, illiterate sailor. I had also tli# 
satisfaction to know that those habits which are bowM 
times imbibed in the forecastle had not been continetwt 
by me, although I confess I was not proof against thoit 
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the voice of poor Jack to falter ; for wheDever he spoke 
of his mother, the feelings of his nature quite over- 
powered him. 

'' Well, I went home with the old man, spun him my 
yam, and he, in return, gave me an account of every thiag. 
that had taken place since I had been away. So I slept 
there that night, and the next morning I started for 
Worcester. You may be sure I was not long in getting 
there. I soon found out Nancy, but she didn't know 
me when I met her, and I didn't much recollect her;, 
but when I told her I was her own brother Jack, she 
jumped, cried, and laughed, all in one breath, and then. . 
threw her arms around my neck, and there we was about;. - 
half a glass, blubbering like two young babies. So, , ' 
after we got cooled off, we sat down, and each of us tol4 . ^ 
all that had taken place during our long separation,^, ! 
'Now, Nancy,' says I, *I have stowed away a few,". ^ 
shiners ; and as poor old mother is gone, and I've got 09 : 
other relation but yourself, we'll just divide them bor.'. h 
tween us.' So I hauled out my bag, which had jc^|. '^ 
eighty golden guineas in it ; I emptied them all on thii^ • 
table, and with my hand 1 scraped off her part, an4i'< ■ 
shoved them towards her. ' There,' says I, ' take them./ 
and much good may they do you.' 'Bless me,' sai4.'. . 
she, * Jack, you have given me most all of them.' ' Never! 
mind that,' said I; 'I've got enough here to pay my. 
shot on to Boston, and have a cruise besides ; and wl 
this is gone, why then, do ye see, I'll go to sea 
more.' Well, I staid with Nancy about a week; 
husband was a clever sort of a greenhorn, for he 
me one day, while we was eating dinner, if sailors 
eat with plates, cups, saucers, knives and forks. 
soon got tired, and now says I, ' Nancy, I'm off,' 
the next day my dunnage was all packed up, and I 
Nancy and her husband good-by, and away I goep 
Boston. Well, I had a bit of a cruise there, and 
shipped in the States' sarvice for a three years' ei 
since that time I have sailed in the merchant a 
1 fell in -with this ship ,* and now yon koigf 
messmate." 
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a severe gale, attended with rain, thunder, and lightning, 
from the north-west ; clewed up the fore-topsail, and 
furled it, the ship being now under close-reefed main- 
topsails and staysails. At 1 A. M., the wind lulled, and 
then the hoarse but distinct voice of my old friend, the 
second officer, shouted, '^ Clew up the main-topsail and 
furl it ! " No time was lost in executing this order. We 
sprang aloft on the yard and gathered up the sail, and 
had scarcely reached the deck when the terrific north- 
wester struck her. We were prepared for this attack by 
having previously put the ship's head on the starboard 
tack at , midnight. So violent was the gust that, for a 
few minutes, she lay gunwale under, nearly motionless. 
In an hour the fury of the gale had subsided, and settled 
into a steady, but hard north-wester. 

At 4 A. M., set close-reefed fore and main-topsails and 
foresail ; with this short sail, however, we could do little 
more than hold our position — the gale continuing to blow 
with violence three days ; at the expiration of which, on 
the morning of March 2d, the wind veered to the west- 
ward, which gave us a fine slant, having made our 
westing previous to the commencement of the gale. 
During the whole of the former part of this voyage, I 
never knew the ship to groan so heavily as under the 
severe press of canvass which was now carried on her. 

March 4. — From the meridian observation this day, 
and the position in which the ship was judged to be by 
the last lunar observation, Block Island bore north-west, 
twenty miles distant ; no land was in sight, however, 
from the mast-head. We continued our course north- 
wardly, edging a little to the westward, and at 4 P. M. 
got soundings. As we continued our course along, we 
gradually changed the character of the soundings, from 
mud to sand, which evidently indicated that we were 
approaching Nantucket south shoals. 

On the morning of the 5th, the soundings having now 
changed from sand to shells, as indicated by the lead, it 
showed that we were approaching George's. At 8 A. M., 
kept the ship to the northward, and ran along with a 
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fortunate ship with her rich cargo ; and a Ihe news of 
our coming would soon be known, there would be no 
small stir among the land-sharks, and the keepers of 
sailor boarding-houses ; doubtless, they calculated to 
gull poor Jack out of the greater part of his two and a 
half years' earnings. Already the ship was literally su^ 
rounded with boats, filled with these gentry, who, with 
soft words and pleasant looks, were now handing over 
to the sailors bottles of rum, which they had managed 
to keep out of sight of the officers ; but it would not do 
among this ship's company, for they were in general 
different men now to what they were when they left 
Boston ; and I was not a little pleased to see that Jack 
Sawyer withstood all the wheedling pretensions of these 
hypocritical fellows. Orders were now given to clear 
the ship of every man who did not belong to her, and 
cast off all the boats. 

In one hour and a half, with the same breeze, we 
should either be to an anchor in the harbor, or made fast i 
alongside of India Wharf The guns were sponged and 
loaded, in readiness for a salute, and the hands were 
turned up to strip the yards and mast-heads of their 
bandages. We sprang aloft, and very soon you might | 
have heard those from the mast-head singing out, *^ Stand 
from under ! " Down went mats, leathers, parcelling, 
battens, tail and jewel-blocks, and iti a few minutes she 
presented as neat a set of mast-heads and spars as ever 
graced a ship coming into port after a voyage of two 
years and a half The decks being now perfectly clear 
and clean, short ranges of both cables were overhauled, 
and every preparation was made for coming to. The 
ship was now skimming along gracefully with studding- 
sails set, passing the islands, which form a very narrow 
channel ; but it was a matter of no moment to us, as 
we had a fair wind. At length the last island was 
passed, and the castle and hospital were distinctly 
seen. The royals and studding-sails were now taken 
in ; and, with colors flying fore and aft, she ran up the 
harbor imtil nearly abreast of India Wharf, when erery 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

mSETING WITH FRIENDS AT HOME LAST INTERVIEW WITH JACK 

SAWYER SAIL IN THE SHIP BALTIC FOR RIO JANEIRO. 

With my two cousins, I started at a rapid pace for 
the residence of my friends in Roxbury. Every object 
I fell in with induced a train of reflections which 
called forth pleasing recollections of my schoolboy 
days. Passing up State Street, I saw, at the lower part 
of the Old State House, the Roxbury, Dedham, and 
Milton Stages; I had often rode behind the former, 
while crossing Roxbury Neck. There, too, stood the 
Old South, with its tall steeple, presenting the same 
appearance of tottering age that it did ten years be- 
fore. As it was near five o'clock, and this the first 
time I had had my land tacks aboard for six months, 
and the distance being greater than I felt disposed to 
walk, we concluded to take our seats in the Roxbury 
stage, and, after a ride of about fifteen minutes, we 
landed before the old family mansion, and I soon found 
myself surrounded by my friends, with my sister at my 
side. This interview was such as might have been ex- 
pected with near and very dear relatives, on meeting after 
a separation of two years and a half; and every pains 
were taken to render me comfortable and happy. Time 
flew on with golden wings; three weeks had now 
passed away since my return, during which I was com- 
pelled to relate, with minute exactness, all the incidents 
of the voyage ; and then the most earnest entreaties 
were used to induce me to give up the hardships and 
perils of a sea life, believing, as they said, I must have 
had enough of it ; in this, however, they were greatly 
mistaken — for, so far from my ardor being abated foi 
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and introduced me to Captain L., the commander of thid 
Baltic, with whom they were well acquainted. After 
some conversation with him as to my pretensions, &c.| 
for the place, I produced my recommendation from 
Captain W., when it was settled that I should have the 
berth, at the wages of twenty-five dollars per month, 
imd that I must immediately repair on board to enter 
upon the duties of my station. This being settled, 
my friends were soon made acquainted with the ar- 
rangement, and the necessary preparations were made 
for a second voyage, such as getting my sea dunnage 
in order, &^. I purchased a small adventure suitable 
to that market ; and this, with my Canton adventure, 
which I had not sold, amounted in all to about three 
hundred dollars. 

On the 3d of April, 1810, 1 repaired on board with my 
dunnage, &c., and was introduced to the chief mate, 
Mr. R., whom I thought to be (on first acquaintance) a 
very clever fellow. I very soon foimd out that the 
second officer on board of this ship had not quite so 
easy a berth as in the Dromo. We expected to be ready 
for sea in two or three days, and the crew were shipped, 
amounting in all to fourteen souls, viz., the captain, first 
and second officers, cook, steward, eight men and one 
boy before the mast. On the 5th of May, the cargo 
was completed, and the ship was in readiness for sea. 
Dur destination was to Rio de Janeiro, and from thence 
to the Island Tristan d'Acunha ; here the ship was to 
land Mr. Jonathan Lambert, who had taken passage 
with us for the purpose of settling on that island, and 
take off some men who had been there for some time 
sealing, together with whatever skins they might have 
procured ; the ship was then to return to Rio, and load 
for Boston. As this was the last day of our stay in 
port, I went to Roxbury, and took an aflectionate leave 
of all my friends. 

Next morning, April 6th, the pilot and all hands were 
on board, together with the passengers, three in number, 
two of whom were the young gentlemen before men- 
tioned. At 9 A. M., loosed the sails, sheeted homii tbff 
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demanding every respect for himself and officers. He 
was not the one to make any allowance if a man was 
not able to perform the duty he shipped for. Now, as 
)he second mate of a merchant ship ought to be as active 
and as good a seaman as any on board, of course I did 
not feel quite at ease with a man of Capt. L.'s peculiar 
temperament, to scrutinize my capabilities ; howeveri I 
was resolved to do the best I could, and make up ip 
activity whatever I might be deficient in seamaushijx 

Mr. R., the chief mate, was about thirty years of ag^ 
entirely opposite in his character to Captain L. Ha 
was a man of education, but not much of a seaman; ; 
pleasant and agreeable in his manners, but exceedingly 
9I0W in his movements, — just such a one as commandi 
but little respect from a sailor. As I have described tlje 
duty appertaining to the officers of a merchant vessel in '^ 
the preceding part of this work, I shall here merely state 
my condition, and the duties I had to perform aboaid . 
of this ship. In the first place, then, my situation ai 
second mate was a kind of betwixt-and-between, scaica- 
ly considered by the sailors as an officer, and, in the 69- 
timation of the captain, entitled to but little more respect 
than a foremast -hand ] of course, my own conduct mint ' 
determine my future position. The duty devolving 00 
me was, first, the care of all the spare rigging, juakf 
spun-yarn, blocks, marlinspikes, marlin, &c. &c.; 80 
that, whenever any^ these are wanting, it was necei- 
sary I should be able to put my hands on them at oncAi 
In reefing topsails, I must always be the first man at tha 
weather-earing, and in furling, always in the bunt, thil 
being the place of an able seaman. There is no surer 
mark of a lubberly second mate, than to let any man OB 
board get out to the weather-earing before him, or to be 
on the quarter of the yard when furling the courses or 
topsails. In a word, my duty was like that of a boat- 
swain, not only to take care of the spare rigging, blockii 
(kc, but also to look out that the standing rigging did 
not get chafed, and especially, to report whenever a yud 
or mast was sprung or defective. It was my dutyi in 
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Btand all the hardships that I was called upon to en- 
dure ; indeed, such was my pride that, if the duty had 
been doubly severe, I should have endeavored to per- 
form it without a murmur ; and in the end it greatly 
assisted me, for I found myself somewhat deficient in 
seamanship, but contrived, nevertheless, by promptitude 
and activity, to secure the favor and approbation of 
Capt. li. The chief mate, however, was not so fortu- 
nate. Naturally of a supine disposition, and not much of 
a seaman, and fully aware of his deficiency, he became 
not only the butt on whom Capt. JL. vented his ill- 
humor, but at the same time he commanded but little 
respect from the sailors; his situation, therefore, was 
exceedingly unpleasant, and had he not been a rela- 
tive of the owners, Capt. L. would have deprived him 
of authority. 

I now perceived in Capt. L. that which, of all things, 
I most dreaded in a master of a vessel, — viz., a fondness 
for the glass ; and it astonished me, how much he could 
bear, and at the same time discharge the duties of his 
station. On these occasions, — and they were very fre- 
quent, — sail was carried so long that it could not be taken 
in, and frequently the top-gallantsails would be spread 
in a heavy head-sea, when we ought to have been under 
double-reefed topsails. Twice during the passage we 
lost our top-gallantmast and top-gallantsails, and were 
well nigh running the ship under. The evil conse- 
quences of drinking to excess, particularly with a cap- 
tain of a ship, are incalculable ; for he has not only the 
absolute control of both vessel and cargo, when at sea, 
but also the lives of all on board are in his hands. It 
is a matter of astonishment, therefore, that so great a 
responsibility should be given to one who, perhaps, 
two thirds of his time may be under the influence of the 
intoxicating draught ; and I have no doubt that it has 
been owing to this miserable vice that so great a loss of 
property, and the lives of so many human beings have 
been sacrificed. I resolved, therefore, from this time 
never to connect myself to any ship or to embark with 
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mutiny were exhibited, by refusing to do their duty 
My situation now became exceedingly unpleasant, com 
pelled as I was to enforce the orders of Captain L.*— 
which, in my judgment, were sometimes very unjust •^- 
with a set of men who, I must acknowledge, were 
treated rather like slaves than freemen. In order, there- 
fore^ to have the duty of the ship carried on, and the 
orders of Captain L. executed with promptness, and to 
preserve the discipline of the ship, I was necessarily 
compelled, much against my own feelings, to resort to 
corporal punishment. This mode of enforcing obe- 
diepce, however, was resorted to but once ; after which, 
the duties of the ship were executed without any more 
grumbling. 

May 14. — This morning, saw Cape Frio, bearing 
west-south-west, distant fourteen miles. During the 
whole of the day, ran down the land under a press <rf 
canvass, with the wind from south-east ; towards sunset, 
the wind dying away, hauled in, and anchored abreast 
of the Island of Maricas, in twenty fathoms water. Thii 
is one of a group of small islands situated at a short 
distance from the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. Here we 
lay during the night. At 8 A. M., the sea breeze setting 
in, we immediately got under way, and stood into the 
harbor. When abreast of the " Sugar-loaf," we weie 
boarded by a boat from the fort, from which a pass was 
obtained to proceed up the bay to the anchorage-ground; 
and before we reached the latter place we were boarded 
by several boats belonging to men-of-war, the custom- 
house, and the forts. At 11 A. M., came to an anchor, 
in seven fathoms water, abreast of the Island of Cobras ; 
after which we moored the ship. Here we underwent 
a severe examination by the officers of a Portuguese 
man-of-war, by whom we were forbidden to go on shore 
until a further examination was made by the intendant 
of the police. In this way we were kept in suspense 
until night, without any communication with the shore. 
After dark, to our great surprise, a large boat, full of 
armed soldiers, came alongside, the conmianding offioer 
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the next morning. Now, the idea of passing another 
night here was almost insupportable, especially by the 
two young merchants ; but, to make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and cheered by the reflection that our sufferings 
would be short, we waited with patience until the next 
morning, when an order came for our discharge. We 
proceeded to the residence of S. W. B., an American 
commission-merchant, with whom the two young men 
who came out in the ship had entered into copart- 
nership. From Mr. B. we learned the cause of oor 
imprisonment. It seems that information had been n* 
ceived that an American vessel from France, via United 
States, had actually sailed from the former place for this 
port, having passengers on board who were supposed to 
be French spies. It further appears that, our ship an- . 
swering the description of the obnoxious vessel, their j 
suspicions fell upon us as being the spies in question ; the ' 
result of which was, we were thrown into prison. 

It is probably known that Don John, the king of Por- 
tugal, left Lisbon with his family in haste, (at the period 
when the French endeavored to possess themselves of 
that capital,) and took up his residence at Rio; and 
notwithstanding the broad Atlantic rolled between his 
enemies and himself, and, besides, the combined armies 
of England and Portugal were opposing them, yet, 
nevertheless, so great were his fears, that the most rigid i 
search was made in every foreign ship, to ascertain, if i 
possible, if any Frenchmen were secreted in them. The i 
affair of our imprisonment created much excitement, < 
and it became the subject of a correspondence between 
the American minister and the court of Brazil ; in con- 
sequence of which, the Americans were treated with - 
the greatest respect during the remainder of my stay I 
in Rio. I now repaired on board the ship, and her 
cargo was soon discharged, the ballast taken in, &c., 
and she was made ready to proceed on her voyage. 
Fortunately, Capt. L. had procured a young man to act 
in my place as second mate, and I was paid off and fo^ 
mally discharged from the ship, to my great satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

VITFOIITUNATE CIRCUMSTANCES INDUCING A RETURN TO TBI 
UNITED STATES — ^ARRIVAL — ^WARLIKE PREPARATIOl^S — PBOS- 

PBCTS OF REMAINING ON SHORE BROKEN UP ENTERED OH 

BOARD A PRIVATEER SAILED ON A CRUISE. 

I SAILED on my sixth voyage, and arrived safely in 
Buenos Ayres. After having been there a few days, 
another vessel arrived from Rio, having persons on board 
with powers to attach my vessel and cargo. I soon 
learned that the house at Rio, in whose employment 
I sailed, had failed for a large amount, and that these 
persons were their creditors. I was now left without 
a vessel, and, fearing that I should lose the funds placed 
in their hands, lost no time in getting back to Rio; 
and when there, I found the condition of the house even 
worse than I had anticipated ; for all my two years* 
hard earnings were gone, with the exception of about 
five hundred dollars. 

With this small sum I took passage in the ship 
Scioto, bound for Baltimore. I was induced to do this 
because little doubt was then entertained that there 
would be a war between the United States and Eng- 
land, and I was anxious to get home, if possible, before 
it was declared. We were fortunate enough to arrive 
in safety, although the war had been actually declared 
fifteen days before we got inside of the Capes of Vir- 
ginia. When we arrived in Baltimore, I found the most 
active preparations were in progress to prosecute the 
war. A number of privateers were fitting out ; and every 
where the American flag might be seen flying, denoting 
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altogether. I was deceived by him; conaequently all 
intercourse was broken off between us. As my prospects 
were now blasted, in reference to establishing myself 
in business on shore, I resolved once more to embark 
on my favorite element, and try my luck there again. 
Here too, in Norfolk, all was bustle and excitement — 
drums beating, colors flying, soldiers enlisting, men 
shipping in the States' service, and many privateers 
fitting out, — creating such a scene of confusion as I had 
never before witnessed. 

Young, and of an ardent temperament, I could not 
look upon all these stirring movements an unmoved 
spectator ; accordingly, I entered on board the George 
Washington privateer, in the capacity of first lieutenant 
She mounted one twelve-pounder on a pivot, and two 
long nines, with a complement of eighty men. She was 
in all respects a beautiful schooner, of the most ezaci; 
symmetrical proportions, about one hundred and twenty 
tons' burden, and said to be as swift as any thing that 
floated the ocean. In reference to this enterprise, I 
must confess, in my cooler moments, that I had some 
qualms : to be sure, here was an opportunity of making 
a fortune ; but then it was counterbalanced by the pos- 
sibility of getting my head knocked off, or a chance of 
being thrown into prison for two or three years : how- 
ever, I had gone too far to recede, and I determined to 
make the best of it. Accordingly, I placed what little 
funds I had in the hands of Mr. G., of Norfolk, and 
repaired on board of the privateer, with my dunnage 
contained in a small trunk and clothes-bag. On the 
morning of July 20th, 1812, the officers and crew being 
all on board, weighed anchor, made sail, and stood down 
the river, with the stars and stripes floating in the breeze, 
and was saluted with a tremendous cheering from the 
shore. I now was on board of a description of craft with 
which I waff entirely unacquainted ; I had, therefore, 
much to learn. The lieutenants and prize-masters, 
however, were a set of clever fellows ; but the captain 
was a rough, uncouth sort of a chap, and appeared to me 
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erew by this daring manoBUvre, but we foond we eouid 
rely upon our heels for safety. 

Nothing material occurred until we got into the Mona 
passage, when we fell in with the Black Joke priTateer, 
of New York ; and being unable to ascertain her charae- 
ter, in consequence of a thick fog, we came into collkion, 
and exchanged a few shots, before we found out we 
both wore the same national colors. This Teasel was a 
sloop of not very prepossessing appearance ; bat as she 
had obtained some celebrity for sailing in smooth water, 
having previously been an Albany packet, she was fitted 
out as a privateer. In a sea*way, however, being very 
diort, she could not make much more head-way than a 
tub. It was agreed, between the respective captains oi 
the two vessels, to cruise in company, and in the event 
of a separation, to make a rendezvous at Carthagena. 
We soon ascertained that our craft would sail nearly two 
knots to the Black Joke's one, and it may well be sup- 
posed that our company-keeping was of short duratioa. 
In two days after parting with her, the long-wished-for 
cry of " Sail ho ! '' was sung out from the mast-head. 
Hade all sail in chase. When within short gunshot, 
let her have our midship gun, when she inmiediately 
rounded to, took in sail, hoisted English colors, and 
seemed to be preparing to make a gallant defence. Id 
this we were not mistaken, for as we ranged up, she 
opened a brisk cannonading upon us. I now witr 
nessed the daring intrepidity of Captain S. ; for, while 
the brig was pouring a destructive fire into us, with 
the greatest coolness he observed to the crew, "That 
vessel, my lads, must be ours in ten minutes after 
I run this craft under her lee quarter." By this time 
we had sheered up under her stern, and received the 
fire of her stern-chasers, which did us no other damage 
than cutting away some of our ropes and making 
wind-holes through the sails. It was the work of a mo- 
ment ; the schooner luffed up under the lee of the brig, 
and, with almost the rapidity of thought, we were made 
fast to her main chains. " Boarders away ! " shout* ' 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

B01RD1NO IN THE NIOHT CAPTURE TAKEN PRISONER IT 

CANNIBALS HORRIBLE TREATMENT RELEASE BT RAN^ 

BOM SAIL FOR CARTHAOENA. 

In a few days we arrived at our destination, without 
falling in with any other vessel ; and, on entering the 
port, we found our comrade, the Black Joke privateer, 
which had arrived a day or two previously. Carthagena 
lies in the parallel of 10° 26' north, and 76° 38' wesl 
longitude ; the harbor is good, with an easy entrance ; 
the city is strongly fortified by extensive and command- 
ing fortifications and batteries, and I should suppose, if 
well garrisoned and manned, they would be perfectly 
able to repel any force which might be brought to bear 
against them. It was well known, at this time, that all 
the provinces of Spain had shaken off their allegiance 
to the mother country, and declared themselves inde* 
pendent. Carthagena, the most prominent of the prov- 
inces, was a place of considerable commerce ; and about 
this time, a few men-of-war, and a number of privateers, 
were fitted out there. The Carthagenian flag now pre- 
sented a chsince of gain to the cupidity of the avaricious 
and desperate, among whom was our commander, Capt. 
S. As soon, therefore, as we had filled up our water, &c., 
a proposition was made by him, to the second lieutenant 
and myself, to cruise under both flags, the American and 
Carthagenian, and this to be kept a profound secret 
firom the crew, until we had sailed from port. Of 
course we rejected the proposition with disdain, and 
told him the consequence of such a measure, in the 
event of being taken by a man-of-war of any natioHj — 
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ter, and 1 found myself inwardly shrinking, when I 
was aroused by the voice of the bowman, saying, " There 
she is, sir, two points on the starboard bow." There 
she lay, sure enough, with every sail hoisted, and a light 
was distinctly seen, as we supposed, from her deck, it 
being too high for the cabin-windows. We now held 
a consultation, and saw no good reason to change the 
disposition of attack, except that we agreed to board 
simultaneously. It may be well to observe here, that any 
number of men on a vessel's deck, in the night, have 
double the advantage to repel boarders, because they 
may secrete themselves in such a position as to fall upon 
an enemy unawares, and thereby cut them off, with lit- 
tle difficulty. Being fully aware of this, I ordered the 
men, as soon as we had gained the deck of the schooner, 
to proceed with great caution, and keep close together, 
till every hazard of the enterprise was ascertained. The 
boats now separated, and pulled for their respective sta- 
tions, observing the most profound silence. When we 
had reached within a few yards of the schooner, we 
lay upon our oars for some moments, but could neithei 
hear nor see any thing. We then pulled away cheerily 
and the next minute were under her counter, and grap- 
pled to her ; every man leaped on the deck without op- 
position. The other boat boarded nearly at the same 
moment, and we proceeded in a body, with great caution, 
to examine the decks. A large fire was in the caboose, 
and we soon ascertained that her deck was entirely de- 
serted, and that she neither had any boat on deck, noi 
to her stern. We then proceeded to examine the cabin, 
leaving an armed force on deck. The cabin, like the 
deck, being deserted, the mystery was easily unravelled. 
Probably concluding that we should board them under 
cover of the night, they, no doubt, as soon as it was 
dark, took to their boats, and deserted the vessel. On 
the floor of the cabin was a part of an English ensign., 
and some papers, which showed that she belonged tf 
Jamaica. The little cargo on board consisted of Jar 
maica rum, sugar, fruit, &c. 

The breeze now springing up, and the privateer ahow- 
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warns ; but no spot of grass, or shrub, was visible to the 
eye, with the exception of, here and there, the trunk of 
an old tree. One solitary Indian was seen stalking on 
the beach, and the whole scene presented the most wild 
and savage appearance, and, to my mind, augured very 
unfavorably. We pulled in with the casks in tow, 
seven men being in each boat,* when within a short 
distance of the beach, the boats' heads were put to sea- 
ward, when the Indian came abreast of us. Addressing 
him in Spanish, I inquired if water could be procured, 
to which he replied in the affirmative. I then displayed 
to his view some gewgaws and trinkets, at which he 
appeared perfectly delighted, and, with many signs and 
gestures, invited me on shore. Thrusting my pistols 
into my belt, and buckling on my cartridge-box, I gave 
orders to the boats' crews, that in case they discovered 
any thing like treachery or surprise, after I had gotten on 
shore, to cut the water-casks adrift, and make the best 
of their way on board the prize. As soon as I had 
jumped on shore, I inquired if there were any live stock, 
such as fowls, &c., to be had. Pointing to a hut about 
thirty yards from the boats, he said that the stock was 
there, and invited me to ^o and see it. I hesitated, siu^ 
pecting some treachery ; however, after repeating my 
order to the boats' crews, I proceeded with the Indian, 
and when within about half a dozen yards of the hut, 
at a preconcerted signal, (as I supposed,) as if by magic, 
at least one hundred Indians rushed out, with the 
rapidity of thought. I was knocked down, stripped of 
all my clothing except an inside flannel shirt, tied hand 
and foot, and then taken and secured to the trunk of a 
large tree, surrounded by about twenty squaws, as a 
guard, who, with the exception of two or three, bore a 
rnost wild and hideous look in their appearance. The 
capture of the boats' crews was simultaneous with ray 
own, they being so much surprised and confounded at 
the stratagem of the Indians, that they had not the 
power, or presence of mind, to pull off. 

After they had secured our men, a number of them 
jumped into the boats, pulled off, and captured the prise, 
without meeting with any resistance from those on board, 
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Accordingly, at sunset I was unloosed and conducted 
by a band of about half a dozen savages to the spot, 
where I found the remainder of our men firmly secured 
by having their hands tied behind them, their legs 
lajshed together, and each man fastened to a stake that 
had been driven into the ground for that purpose. 
There was no possibility to elude the vigilance of these 
miscreants. As soon as night shut in, a large quantity 
of brushwood was piled around us, and nothing now 
was wanting but the fire to complete this horrible 
tragedy. The same malicious savage approached us 
once more, and with the deepest malignity taunted us 
with our coming fate. Havhig some knowledge of the 
Indian character, I summoned up all the fortitude of 
which I was capable, and in terms of defiance told him 
that twenty Indians would be sacrificed for each one 
of us sacrificed by him. I knew very well that it would 
not do to exhibit any signs of fear or cowardice ; and, 
having heard much of the cupidity of the Indian char- 
acter, I offered the savage a large ransom if he would 
use his influence to procure our release. Here the con* 
versation was abruptly broken off by a most hideous 
yell from the whole tribe, occasioned by their having 
taken large draughts of the rum, which now began to 
operate very sensibly upon them ; and, as it will be 
seen, operated very much to our advantage. This thirst 
for rum caused them to relax their vigilance, and we 
were left alone to pursue our reflections, which were 
not of the most enviable or pleasant character. A thou- 
sand melancholy thoughts rushed over my mind. Here 
I was, and, in all probability, in a few hours I should 
be in eternity, and my death one of the most horrible 
description. "O," thought I, "how many were the 
entreaties and arguments used by my friends to deter me 
from pursuing an avocation so full of hazard and peril! 
If I had taken their advice, and acceded to their solici- 
tations, in all probability I should at this time have been 
in the enjoyment of much happiness." I was aroused 
firom this reverie by the most direful screams from tht 
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was the best plan I conld have adopted; for, when they 
perceived that I exhibited no signs of fear, not a single 
arrow was discharged at me. Fortunately, before they 
grew weary of this sport, to my great joy the privateer 
hove in sight. She stood boldly in, with the flag of 
truce flying, and the savages consented to let one man 
of their own choosing go off in the boat to procure the 
stipulated ransom. The boat returned loaded with ar* 
tides of various descriptions, and two of our men were 
released. The boat kept plying to and from the priva- 
teer, bringing with them such articles as they demand- 
ed, until all were released except myself. Here it may 
be proper to observe, that the mulatto man who had 
been selected by the Indians performed all this duty 
himself, not one of the privateer's crew daring to hazard 
their *lives with him in the boat. I then was left alonei 
and for my release they required a double ransom. I 
began now seriously to think that they intended to 
detain me altogether. My mulatto friend, however, 
pledged himself that he would never leave me. 

Again, for the last time, he sculled the boat off. She 
quickly returned, with a larger amount of articles than 
previously. It was a moment of the deepest anxiety, 
for there had now arrived from the interior another 
tribe, apparently superior in point of numbers, and elated 
with the booty which had been obtained. They de- 
manded a share, and expressed a determination to detain 
me for a larger ransom. These demands were refused, 
and a conflict ensued of the most frightful and terrific 
character. Tomahawks, knives, and arrows, were used 
indiscriminately, and many an Indian fell in that bloody 
contest. The tomahawks were thrown with the swift- 
ness of arrows, and were generally buried in the skoU 
or the breast; and whenever two came in contact, with 
the famous '' Indian hug," the strife was soon over with 
either one or the other, by one plunging the deadly 
knife up to the hilt in the body of his opponent ; nor 
^ere the poisoned arrows of less swift execution, for 
jrherever they struck, the wretched victim was quickly 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

LEATV THE PRITATBER, AND SAIL FOR THE UNITED STATES — 

ENTER ON BOARD A LETTER OF MARQUE CAPTURED BT THE 

ENGLISH RECAPTURED BT THE PAUL JONES PRIVATEXR — 

ENTER AS PRIZE-MASTER HER OFFICERS ABTD CREW. 

The usual restoratives and care were adminirteredi 
and I soon recovered from the effects of my capturo. 
Some of the others were not so fortunate ; two of them 
especially were cut in a shocking manner, and the 
others were so dreadfully beaten and mangled by clabiy 
that the greatest care was necessary to save their liveti 
My dislike for the captain had very much increased 
since that unhappy, disastrous affedr; it would not 
have occurred if he had taken my advice, as his ilUb- 
crality, and the hints he threw out in reference to my 
courage, were the causes of my suffering and the sad 
result of the enterprise. I determined, therefore, in 
conjunction with the second lieutenant, to leave the 
privateer as soon as we arrived in Carthagena, to which 
port we were now bound. We soon had a good fitetBXi 
for putting this determination into execution ; for, two 
days after the affair with the Indians, we fell in with a 
Spanish schooner, and, for the first time since leaving 
Carthagena, a commission and flag of the latter jdaoe 
were produced by Captain 8. Under this commission 
and flag he captured the schooner, being deaf to every 
remonstrance that was made to him by us. The ppae 
was manned, and ordered to Carthagena, where she 
arrived two days after our entrance into that port. The 
second lieutenant and myself immediately demanded 
our discharge, and share of prize money, which were 
granted, when we received eighteen hundred dollars eacbf 
as our part of the captures. With these funds we piu^ 
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off from the " Levee," dropped dowrr the river, and on the 
12th went out of the '^north-east pass," and discharged 
our pilot. This vessel was a schooner of three hundred 
tons' burden, Bahimore-built, and of the most beautiful 
symmetrical proportions ; she mounted ten guns, with a 
crew consisting of thirty men. Our commander was a 
native of New Orleans, a good seaman, possessing, at the 
same time, great affability of manners and great decision 
of character. The second officer was an old American 
seaman, rough in his exterior, yet, at the same time, 
frank, open, and generous, with a frame and constitution 
that seemed to defy the hardships of a sea life. The 
crew were a fine set of able seamen, and in such a craft 
I promised myself as much comfort as could be expected 
apart from the danger of capture and the perils of the sea. 
Nothing material transpired until we reached the 
Maranilla Reef, when, on the morning of the 21st, we fell 
in with an English frigate. Fortunately for us, we were 
to the windward, or she would have crippled us, being 
within gun-shot. All sail was made on the schooner; 
the chase continued throughout the whole day ; and 
at sunset we had not gained in distance more than 
one mile ; the reason of this, however, was owing to a 
strong breeze which obliged us to " reef down," the 
frigate carrying top-gal Ian tsails during the whole day. 
When night set in, under its cover we altered our course, 
and eluded the vigilance of the enemy, for in the moru- 
ing nothing was to be seen from the mast-head. This 
was the first chase ; and, although I had great confidence 
m the judgment and ability of Captain N., as a schooner- 
sailer, yet I had not so much in the sailing of the 
schooner ; but was informed by the captain that her best 
play was before the wind. It was not long before we 
had a fair trial of her speed in that way ; for on the 25th, 
at 8 in the morning, we fell in with an English sloop-of- 
war, about two miles to the windward. As there was no 
possibility of escaping her on a wind, it blowing a strong 
breeze at the time, we kept away right before the wind, 
so as to bring the sails of the sloop-of-war all on one 
mast ; in this way, we beat her easily without setting 
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juncture, another sail was made on our starboajrd bov, 
standing for us on the larboard tack. No alternative 
was now left us, but to cross the bows of the seventy- 
four, and take the chance of her fire. It was the work 
of a few minutes, as we had closed in with her, and it 
became evident that we should not pass more than half 
gun-shot off. The seventy-four, perceiving our predica- 
ment, kept away ; but it was too late ; she was now on 
our quarter. We received her fire without damage, and 
in the next ten minutes had a reefed squaresail set, and 
our noble craft was running off at the rate of twelve 
knots. It became now a stern-chase, for already had 
the vessel to windward, which proved to be a sloop-of- 
war, kept away, and under a press of canvass was bear- 
ing down upon our beam. This was a hard chase, 
for we soon altered the bearings of the frigate and 
seventy-four ; but it was not until sunset that we brought 
the sloop-of-war in our wake, about two miles' distance 
astern. The next morning, the gale had increased, and 
the sea had risen to such a height, that scudding be- 
came dangerous ; it was, therefore, determined to bring 
the schooner up to the wind. No evolution on board 
of a vessel, especially in a sharp schooner, is fraught 
with so much hazard as bringing her to the wind in a 
heavy gale. The greatest care is necessary by watch- 
ing the rolling seas, which are generally three in num- 
ber, after which it is proportionally smooth for a few 
seconds ; occasionally, in these intervals, the wind lulls; 
advantage must then be taken, such sail as the vessel 
will bear must be set and well secured, and then bho 
should be brought to the wind by easing her helm to 
leeward. This was done with our craft in a seaman- 
like manner ; a balanced-reefed foresail was set, the 
sheet bowsed taut aft, and a tackle hooked on to the 
clew, and it bowsed nearly amidships with the helm 
two and a half points to leeward. She rode in this way 
nearly head to the sea, forging ahead two knots, and not 
making more than two and a half points lee- way. This 
was the first time that I had seen a craft of this deacrip 
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S16 LIFE ON THE OCEAN. 

American ensign was struck, and in twenty minutes 
they had possession of this valuable vessel and cargo. 
So strong was my presentiment of some coming disaster, 
that I had taken the precaution, during the night, to 
sew up in a flannel shirt all the money I had, consisting 
of seventeen doubloons, and then put it on. It was 
well I did so, for these vessels proved to be three 
Guernsey privateers. The ship mounted eighteen guns, 
with seventy men ; the two brigs each mounted fourteen 
guns, with fifty men. After getting possession of the 
schooner, they robbed us of almost every thing they 
could lay their hands upon. Our crew were distributed 
among the three vessels ; the captain, myself, and two 
men, were put on board the ship. The schooner was 
manned, and ordered to the Island of Guernsey ; afto 
which the privateers separated, to cruise on different 
stations. The destination of the ship, from what I oo- 
derstood, was to cruise on the coasts of Spain and Porto- 
gal. The captain and myself received good treatment; 
for, after we had reported to the captain of the privateer 
the loss of our clothing, he ordered a search to be made 
for them, and all were recovered, as they happened to be 
on board of the ship. They were very much elated 
with their success, and assured us that the first licensed 
ship they fell in with, we should be released. 

Three days after our capture, while standing on a 
wind, the cry of " Sail ho ! " was heard from the mast- 
head, bearing on the lee beam. The ship was kept oft 
until the strange sail could be clearly made out. It 
proved to be a large rakish-looking schooner, evidently 
American by the set of her masts, cut of the sails, and 
color of the canvass. It was immediately suggested 
to us by the captain of the ship that there was another 
fine prize, and I was requested to look at her with the 
glass. I soon discovered that she was a man-of-war of 
some description, and intimated as much to him; he 
was soon confirmed in this opinion, for the strange saO 
kept her wind, and manifested no disposition to get oat 
of the way. When the ship had gotten within two 
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of the ship was sent on board the schooner. Now, a 
scene of plunder and robbery was perpetrated, by the 
privateer's crew, which beggars all description ; every 
article of clothing and stores, which they could lay their 
hands upon, were taken without any ceremony. The 
crew were a perfect set of desperadoes and outlaws, 
whom the officers could neither restrain nor command. 
Capt. N. and myself were now conveyed to the privap 
teer without our clothes, for we had shared the like fate 
with the crew of the ship, by having our trunks broken 
open and robbed of all their contents. 

The excitement being over, a prize-master and crew 
were put on board of the ship, and she was ordered to 
the United States. Gapt. N. prevailed with the captain 
of the privateer to let him proceed in her; but all the 
ai^uments I could make use of, to accompany him, were 
fruitless ; so I concluded to make the best of a bad bar* 
gain, and was induced, by the persuasions of the captain 
and the prospect of gain held out to me, to enter as prize* 
master. The next cruising ground was in the neighbo^ 
hood of the Western Islands, to which, with all possible 
despatch, we repaired. 

It may not be out of place here to present the reader 
with a sketch of the characters of the men with whom 
I was now associated. Capt. T., a man of about thirty- 
five years of age, was a gentleman in his manners, yet 
impatient of contradiction ; bold and fearless ; generally 
acted with great precipitation, and, consequently, witfct- 
cut the exercise of much judgment. Mr. B., the 1st lieu- 
tenant, was an educated man, a good seaman, cool and 
intrepid, and was strongly marked with the protuberance 
of cause and effect. Mr. J., the 2d lieutenant, was about 
thirty years of age, an active seaman, with limited edu- 
cation, but was a smart and enterprising officer. Mr. G.y 
the 3d lieutenant, was a young man who did not seem 
to be designed for the perils of war or the hardships of 
a sea life; he was amiable, but being limited in his 
knowledge of seamanship, had very little confidence in 
himself. I understood, however, that his courage wai 
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indoubted. Mr. W.. the saixinj-masu-: ira> hin-^u t:v 
rears of asre, had lormeriv :»tx:. a::-.: •. V» . « i:.^*^ 
nau out of Conuecticui. a i .-.ru: y j ••.. v.^i:-^ :.:.. 
lavigator; but he waij a Uw. nit.^:r->: .:::-^ ...^. ^ *,.:.^ 
^f anomaly, possessing none ni : i -aii :. ...t a; » .-r.tr.u? 
qualities which characterize a s:uit>r — :av;i:.ji ..> : ::« 
last degree, and would resort iv lUt niva:j-->: a** : at- 
quire gain. The prize-masters, six ii. iiu:L.:<r: .:.: ^«- 
iue mvseif. ■ were a set of joliv f»*li'»ws. aij- rir.-r**-! 
themselves to be superior in rank anu tain.: t &:.y ;l 
board except the captain, because ih« y CfiKiJu-j ::.ax 
they would be installed into the oificu (>i cvniniajidf'r 
before the cruise was u]». Mr. C. lien tenant t*i mirui^^Sn 
was neither soldier nor sailor, had hieen a s«>rt oi coun- 
try lawyer, and would rather sit down i-» a j«v-l dinner 
than face an enemy, la going through the 'ir..l exer- 
cise, he might appropriately be caiied *• L'apta.n \i*;\£rT. ' 
of the privateer. The surgeon very much ^•f^**m& •-:. :•/ 
my imagination, the apothecary of Shaisspear- r;e -triM 
somewhat advanced in years, and haii. .:. : - liW f 
his youth, read physic in a ■*..»::« r- il.- »!. : •*••• •-: 
to some haif-dozen lectupirs ;:i \ ::.•.-.. -s. . ..-j - ; : . -* 
theo dubbed M. D.. and .»ft i: v - . t ; •. ••. 
and piil-box. to practise :.jt, „ -: - •' 

had obtained some littir^ •>-• •.- - .• 

a limb: but as he cri;ji :.. t ....-• .• . - 

'y, being well nigh sLirv-: • :- - 

he res«3ived to use .::.< ' v .-*;•- 
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or firaetared limb, "because," be added, with abroad ! 
grin, " it is safe and easy; and costs notbing." ! 

And now for the crew ; but here description fail& \ 
The English language is too poor adequately to do tbem | 
justice* Imagine to yourself, reader, a company of eighty ' 
men, selected from the very ilite and respectable por- 
tions of the lowest sinks located in the " Five Points," 
" Hook," and other places of like celebrity in New York 
Here they were, a motley crew of loafers, highbinden^ '' 
butcher boys, &c. &c. To be sure, there was, now anf 
then, a good and true-hearted sailor among them ; but ;| 
" like angels' visits, they were few and far between.* ^ 
As it may well be supposed, long confinement with sudlf 4^ 
a company as above described could not be an enviaUt ^ 
' situation to a man of taste ; but the continual hiiR|^ ^^ 
scurry, uproar, and excitement, on board of a privatean- ;^ 
leave but a short time for reflection ; and furtherm<tr&' h 
being creatures of imitation, we soon become insensiblf t 
conformed to the daily habits of surrounding aasocii^ I 
tions. This was my case ; for, although my better judg*-' t 
ment taught me to despise this mode of warfare, — tf 1^ 
best, in my opinion, it is only a systematic method to* -^ 
plunder unoffending men, — 3ret I soon became in sontt k 
degree reconciled to my situation. 
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serious doubts as to the privateer's sailing, I was under 
the impression that a smartHsailing man-of-war with any 
chance would capture us, for she could not compete 
with the letter-of-marque which I was last on board of« 
in point of sailing. The next day after the capture o^ 
the brig, a large sail was made, broad off on the star 
board bow. We soon came up with the chase, and shi* 
proved to be an American ship bound to Lisbon. Cap> 
tain T., suspecting that she was sailing under a Rritidi 
license, made the most diligent search for it, but for a 
long time without effect. At length, however, the anr 
chors were unstocked, and, to our great satisfaction, we 
found the license concealed between the upper and lower 
parts of the anchor-stock. Of course, this settled her 
business ; she was a good prize, and we despatched her 
to the United States — all ef the crew, except the off* 
cers, entering on board the privateer. 

At daylight in the morning, December 4th, we fell in 
with the combined Lisbon and Mediterranean fleets: 
they were far to leeward of us ; consequently we had 
the advantage of choosing our position, and harassing 
them under cover of the night ; but we soon perceived 
Captain T.'s intention was to run into the midst of the 
fleet in the daytime. Against this mode of procedure 
every officer on board remonstrated loudly ; the captain, 
Bcywever, was obstinate ; the privateer ran down amidst 
the fleet, hauled up alongside of a large ship, and engaged 
her at pistol-shot distance. Signals were now made 
by all the fleet for an enemy. The convoy, being in 
the van, quickly perceived what was going on, and a 
frigate and sloop-of-war were seen bearing down upon 
us under a press of canvass. No other alternative was 
left but to run. The wind being moderate, the privateer 
was kept before it, dropping the frigate, but the sloop-of- 
war gained upon us, and it seemed to be almost certain 
that she would bring us to an action ; but when with- 
in gun-shot, she let drive her bow-chasers. By the inh 
pediment attendant upon her firing, together with her 
yawing to bring her guns to bear, the privateer gained 
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him by some stratagem. The greatest anxiety and 
excitiomeiit reigned throughout the privateer. The crew 
were packing up their traps, and the officers manifested 
the deepest suspense: fortunately, the weather was 
cloudy ; and, as night shut in intensely dark, our only 
chance was to profit by it. The lights were now aU 
put out, and profound silence enjoined. The frigata. 
on account of the darkness, could not be seen. The 
privateer was luffed to on the starboard tack, every. 
sail lowered, and nothing was to be seen except her 
hull and poles. In about ten minutes, the frigate 
appeared, under a cloud of canvass, about two hundred;, 
yards from us, flying away to leeward like a race-horsOi 
We now hauled on a wind to the eastward, and saw no 
more of the frigate. Captain T. decided to make a dash 
into the Irish Channel, to intercept the West India. 
fleet, which was destined to sail in a few days, havings 
made their rendezvous at Cork. We obtained thi|}, 
information from the captured brig. A few days noli i 
only brought us to our station, but it also terminated oi8i 
cruise, as will be seen in the sequel. 

On the morning of December 14th, it blowing fresh 
from the south-west, with thick, foggy weather, we were, 
in the midst of the West India fleet before we saw ^ 
them, they having sailed from Cork the day previouSi ' 
No better opportunity could be wished for, to make 
captures, than the one before us ; the fog would some- . 
times clear up, and then shut in thick, so that we could; 
select any vessel we chose. Hauling alongside of a 
fine large brig, we boarded and captured her in ten 
minutes. A prize-master and crew were put on board 
of her, with orders to remain with the fleet until night, 
and then make the best of their way to any port in the ; . 
United States. As I had succeeded in boarding and 
capturing this vessel with only the assistance of five 
men, I was promised the finest ship in the fleet by 
Captain T. The promise was somewhat premature, 
the fulfilment rather problematical. As the fog cleared 
upi we selected a large ship, and I of course got readyi . 
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taflferel to the gangway. The frigate now overhauled 
us without any difficulty, and opened a most murderous 
fire, with the marines. We were unahle to haul down 
our colors, from the fact of the topman-lift having been 
shot away. Seven men killed, and fifteen wounded, 
lay on our decks ; and notwithstanding the frigate must 
have perceived that we were so much cut up that we 
had no command of the privateer, and that she lay like 
a log upon the water, nevertheless, she poured into us 
her quarter deck carronades, which, striking us a-midr 
ships, nearly cut our craft in halves. It was about four 
hours from the time we fell in with the frigate until the 
time of our capture, and in about one hour after, all of 
our crew were snugly stowed away on board of the 
frigate. 

The prisoners were shoved down into the oable tiers; 
but the officers, seven in number, wer^ politely treated 
with the soft side of a plank against the ward-room 
bulk-head. We were robbed of nearly all our clothing, 
and as roughly used as' if we had been pirates. The 
prize was manned, and ordered into Plymouth, wheie, 
to our great satisfaction, she never arrived, having sunk 
oflf the Land's End. The crew, however, were saved in 
the boats. 

The next morning the cry of " Sail ho!" was heard 
from the frigate's mast-head ; in three hours she was up 
with the vessel, and, to our great mortification, it proved 
to be the prize brig we had taken from the fleet. When 
possession was taken of her, the prize-master and nearly 
the whole crew were found drunk. It appeared they 
did not make sail on the vessel during the night, and, 
on being interrogated, the prize-master was entirely ig- 
norant of the position of the brig. Great exultation was 
now manifested by the officers of the frigate, and, to use 
their own expression, they had now tsdcen the " Piiul 
Jones and his mate." 

In fifty hours the frigate was at an anchor in Plym- 
outh harbor, and we were all put on board of a 
prison-ship, with the exception of the captaia, finK 
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pound and a half of black bread per mani which, when 
pressed together, might be encompassed in a man's hand. 
This, with a half of a pound of raw, fresh meat — the 
bones being always included in the weight — was the 
whole allowance for twenty-four hours. I have often 
weighed my allowance of meat, after it was boiled, and 
it never went beyond three ounces. 

In three months after our entrance into this place, the 
American prisoners presented a sad spectacle of wretch- 
edness and misery. Naturally improvident, and at the 
same time restless, always planning schemes to efEect 
their escape, they could not bring themselves to any 
species of labor ; many of them, too, coming from the 1 
worst grades of society, with habits imbibed from those I 
haunts of wretchedness, soon lost, by gai!lbling, what 1 
little means they had. This was not all ; they sacii- I 
ficed their clothing to this nefarious practice, and, now m 
pinched with cold, and half starved for want of food| 1 
and with no regular mode of exercise, disease began to 
make its appearance among them in its very woni 
form. Many sickened and died ; others became almost 
frantic with hunger; and that most abominable vicei 
theft, was perpetrated upon one another with impunity. 
I have actually seen one hundred, or more, of these half- 
starved wretches, scraping out, from the piles of ofial 
thrown from the prison, potato and turnip skins, and 
whatever they could fijid to masticate, to satisfy their 
raging hunger. Those who had money fared well, from 
the fact that the French prisoners were allowed a market, 
outside of the first wall ; and as the whole of these men 
were industrious, and brought themselves systematically 
to some pursuit, they manufactured a variety of articles, 
such as lace, straw plait for bonnets, bonework of almost 
every description, instruments of music, and miniatme 
ships, &c. &c., which were bought up by the country 
people, or exchanged for their produce. Indeed, these 
French prisoners had become so thoroughly reconciled 
to their situation, (some of them Iiaving been here six 
or eight years,) that their minds appeared to be whdif 
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could not earn more than one shilling per day — yet it 
was sufficient to keep me in coffee, bread, &c., as long 
as I remained in this place. 

The sufferings of the American prisoners, wherever 
tliey were confined in Ekigland, were equal, if not 
greater, than those at Stapleton; and from this depot, ai 
well as from others, petitions were frequently sent to 
our government, through the medium of Mr. Beasley, 
who was the agent for American prisoners in England. 
These petitions were drawn up in the most respectful 
manner, and set forth in strong terms the miserable 
and destitute condition of the American prisoners, ths 
small quantity of daily food allowed by the Britiflh 
government, (in consequence of this scanty fare, many 
had starved to death,) and speedy and immediate relirf 
was urgently prayed for. On the reception of thess 
petitions, our government lost no time in affording tb« i 
relief required, by empowering the agent to distribute to 
each prisoner six shillings and eight pence, monthly. 
This supply was indeed seasonable to many of our poor 
fellow-sufferers. Now, the industrious and economical 
could subsist tolerably well ; but there were yet many 
among us who, no sooner than they received their 
monthly allowance, would resort to the gambling-table 
and lose it all. Not many of this description lived to 
see the United States. 

When peace was effected between France and Eng- 
land, the French prisoners, of course, were liberated 
and sent to France ; and, as there were but four hundred 
American prisoners at this place — r not being a sufficient 
number to employ a garrison — our destination was fixed 
for Dartmoor. This was a matter of joy to many of oSy 
because we contemplated that an escape would not be 
difficult ; but, on the other hand, this depot was infi- 
nitely preferable to Dartmoor. The prison buildings 
here were far superior to those at Dartmoor, as well as 
the country around them ; the facilities of a market for 
the purchase of provisions, and for the sale of whatever 
articles we could manufacture, were likewise mach 
greater here. 
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meet the soldier before named ; he was not there. The 
countersign was given, and the answer to it was, " Go 
back ! or you are a dead man." All hopes of escape 
were now at an end ; the bribed soldier, no doubtj had 
treacherously given me the wrong countersign, and, aa 
I supposed, informed the commanding officer of my iih 
tention. 

This most fatiguing and harassing march was eoiH 
tinued for nine days, during which many of the prisonen 
broke down, and were so entirely disabled that it became 
necessary to transport them in wagons. So unremitting 
was the vigilance kept over us during the remainder oc 
the march, after my project of escape had failed, thai 
every effort to get away on the part of the prisoDM 
proved ineffectual. At length, we arrived at DaiW 
moor; and I think I shall not overstep the bounds «l. 
truth, when I say that a more miserable and wretched 
spot could not have been selected in the Island el 
Great Britain, to erect a depot for prisoners of war. Ham 
this same barren heath presented. In vain may till' 
eye exert its powers of vision to seek for shrub af 
verdure, and in vain may the mind contemplate a scene 
more melancholy than to see six thousand intelligeal 
beings confined in a circumference of about one half of 
a mile, strongly fortified, and encircled by walls, ditche% 
and palisades, with cannon so planted as to eommand 
every part of the enclosure. It was, nevertheless^ ft 
relief to enter even this place, bad as it was, where ve 
might find rest for our wearied limbs and debilitate! 
bodies. But if the location of Dartmoor inspires thi 
mind with gloom at first sight, much more sensibly dM 
I feel the horrors of confinement, when thrust into the 
interior. There were about six thousand AmeiioA; 
).risoners, who had been gathered from all the prieooi 
and prison-ships in England, and, with the exceptki' 
f)f those Americans who had given them^lvea Wf 
from British men-of-war, and who at this time were i 
confinement at Portsmouth, comprised all the America 
I'lisoners now in England. ThesCi then, for the 
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tatters, they presented to my mind a set of unearthly 
objects, issuing from the recesses of Pandemonium, 
rather than a living mass of human beings. The con- 
duct and pursuits of these men were so striking^ 
different from the French prisoners at Stapl^ton, that 
my mind not only sickened, but I really felt ashamed 
of my own countrymen. It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that they were continually planning schemes d 
escape; consequently, they were restless and unea^, 
and, instead of settling themselves down to any syiten 
of government, or adopting any plan or occupatioii, h- 
such as carrying on the various branches of mecha- 
nism, for instance, — they spent their time jvith caidli 
dice, roulette tables, &c. &c. Here and there, howaWf 
throughout the prisons, might be seen stands, or 8fao|if| 
for the purpose of selling coffee and various kinds of 
eatables, and there were no small number of tbtm 
stands for the sale of ardent spirits, &c. There wen 
also a number of schools, and it might be said that tl^ 
was almost the only reputable employment carried ca|. 
among the prisoners. The monthly allowance, wilh 
proper care and management, would have been highly 
beneficial ; but, as it was, to many it proved a coiiB 
instead of a blessing ; for, immediately on receiving it, 
hundreds would resort to the gambling-table, and iaa 
few minutes would come off minus; hundreds mon 
would go to the rum shop, and their allowance would 
be quickly swept away. To me, the day of distribution 
was a day of terror, for the prisoners actually appeared 
more like a set of demons, let loose from the regions of % 
darkness, than reasonable men. Every where drunken- 
ness, fighting, and brawlings, might be seen throughoot 
the prisons and prison-yards, and I really dreaded whU 
I he period arrived for distribution, although I was at JL 
times much in want of this small pittance ; indeed|i *^ 
became more necessary because no market privilogBi 
were allowed here as in Stapleton ; and, consequen^t 
little could be sold, even if it were manufactured. TU 
deprivation was a serious matter to many of the priiof 
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drain, cut about three feet in width, and about the same 
in depth. Water from the adjacent hills constantly ran 
through these drains, and served the various purposes 
of carrying off the filth and offal, cleansing the prisons, 
washing clothes, cooking, &c. When it rained, which 
was not unfrequent, the water ran through these drains 
with great rapidity. I mention this trifling circimh 
stance, to show that, in the following account, this 
small affair was of material advantage to the prisoneiSi 
And now for the proof of the restlessness of their 
character. 

As all hopes of exchange had long since been given 
up, the prisoners unanimously agreed to form some 
plan, for the purpose of effecting a general escape ; it 
was, therefore, decided to dig a subterranean passage 
with a perpendicular hole inside of one of the buildings 
The distance from the prison, in which the hole was tc 
be dug, to the outside wall, was one hundred and ten 
feet. The plan was to dig twenty feet perpendicularlyi 
and then run the parallel passage sufficiently wide to 1^ 
two men pass abreast. This plan being matured, the 
prisoners bound themselves under a most solemn oath not 
to reveal the scheme, the forfeiture of which was death. 
The work was to be done in the night, as there was 
less danger of detection : the ** turnkeys," &c., being then 
asleep, no other watch was kept but by the sentries 
on guard, as the prisoners were all locked up in the 
prisons. One or two almost insurmountable diflicuities 
now presented themselves, viz., what could be done 
with the vast amount of rubbish which must necessari- 
ly be dug from this cavern, so as to elude the vigilance 
of the guards and turnkeys, who inspected the prisoni 
every morning. To put it into our chests and bags would 
not do, neither would it be practicable to throw it down 
the common sewers, on account of the large quantity. 
The only safe plan, therefore, was to take advantage of 
the heavy rains, and to throw it into the drains befbie 
mentioned. The water flowed at these periods witii 
such velocity that it would force it all off into the ootfli 
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and often did we converse as to the mode of operation 
after we should have gotten clear from the prison. This 
roan was a native American, of respectable connections, 
who, after he had sworn the most solemn oath not to 
divulge our plans, basely betrayed us by informing the 
captain of the prisons of all our operations, the distance 
we had penetrated, and, in a word, given the particulars 
of every thing in reference to the mine and the con- 
templated manner of our esca()e. For this most base 
and treacherous act, he obtained his release, and a pass- 
port to proceed to the United States. 

The first intimation we received of detection, was 
being driven into the prison early in the forenoon, 
and locked up ; then a regiment of a thousand men 
was marched into the yard, and formed a hollow square 
fronting on the line of excavation. The colonel of the 
regiment, with a small guard, entered the prison and 
descended the perpendicular hole, passed into the pas- 
sage, and, after examining with great care and minute- 
ness the entire work, he ascended, and publicly con- 
ferred a tribute of praise to men " who, under so many 
discouraging circumstances, not only managed to keep 
this gigantic work a profound secret, but who, by their 
unremitting perseverance, had carried on the work 
nearly to its completion." He declared, at the same 
time, that such men were worthy of their liberty. The 
work of destruction was commenced by the miners 
connected with the regiment ; and after laboring two 
hours they came to the parallel passage ; after which, 
filling up the remaining part was an easy matter, for 
the ground fell in without any difficulty. At four 
o'clock the whole passage was filled up, and our long- 
cherished hopes of escape were entirely frustrated. A 
solemn compact was entered into, by many of the pris- 
oners, that, in the event of falling in with the base 
infonner in after life, they would take his life. 

Shortland, the commandant of the prison, and who, 
it was said, was a broken-down post-captain stood no* 
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tcniocif tot fast ouuiy aets of tfnuiny ; and it vm alfo 
curreiitly reported that the Admiralty had, by way of 
ridding 4he aemoe of so much inhuman barbarityi 
plaoed him here a« jailer to thoae confined within the 
endosufee of thia celebiat^ depot 

After the diacovery of thia affiur, thia humane gentle- 
man l eatri cted oTery priyilege that we had previoiuly en- . 
joyed, auch aa forbidding the entrance and sale of freah 
proriaiona, vegetablea, &c., aa alao by cloaely confiiyng 
the prtaonera, and aometimea by atopping their cuatomary 
allowance. Thia treatment waa continued at interyalai 
aa apleen anggeeted to hia choleric diaposition, during 
the whole poriod of our confinement : notwithatanding. 
repeated vemonatrancea were made to the American 
agent^ in reference to the cooduct of Shortland, no re- . 
dreaa could be obtained. 

At length, the long-looked-for newa of the iHX)bability 
of peace reached our despondiog hearta; but when 
iofomiation waa received that commiaaionera were ap» 
pointed by the contending parties to negotiate a treaty 
of peace at Ghent, and that the commissioners were ac- 
tually on the spot, the loudest and most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy were exhibited throughout the 
inisona. But on the reception of the news that the 
treaty of peace had actually been signed by both parties, 
the eflfect upon the prisoners was beyond all description. 
The truth of it could hardly be realized. Some dwced, 
^hile others, sang; some laughed, and others wept, for 
joy ; many resorted to the intoxicating bowl, and afBrmed 
that they would get royally drunk; this pledge was 
kept to the very letter ; the shops, or places where liquor, 
coffee, d&c, had been sold, were bro|:en down, and, for 
a short time, like as in the days of old, all things were 
partaken of in common, as they expected an immediate 
release. But they were disappointed in this, for the 
confinement was as close, and the treatment equally as 
had, as it had been before the news of peace arrived ; 
and in consequence of the delay of providing cartels by 
our agent, the confinement of the prisoners was pro- 
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longed months. This was mainly the cause of the un- 
fortunate riot and the subsequent massacre of the pris- 
oners, by the command of the commandant Sl^rtland. 
For my own part, I was in some degree prepared for the 
news of peace, by the correspondence held with 1117 
friend in London ; and yet, when it actually did come, 
such were my feelings, — vacillating between hope and 
fear, truth and fiction, — that it was some time before I 
brought myself to the positive conclusion that it was 
really true. In a few days, however, all doubts on this 
subject were entirely dissipated, as I received a letter 
from my friend, which informed me that he had obtained 
my release from the Transport Board, and that an order 
had been sent from that Board to release two of us im- 
mediately. In this letter was enclosed a five-pound 
bank note, to defray our expenses to London, also giv- 
ing his address. 1 lost no time in getting all my traps 
in readiness for departure. 

The next morning, M. and myself were called oat, 
and passports were given to each of us by Shortland, 
and, a couple of soldiers taking up our trunks, the turn- 
key conducted us outside of the prison walls. We had 
previously ordered a post-chaise, into which we both 
entered, and drove off at a rapid rate for Ashburton, and 
I believe neither of us gave '' one longing, lingering look 
behind," at Dartmoor prison. Ashburton is about twelve 
miles east of Dartmoor, a small village, the allotted 
location of prisoners on parole. Through this town liei 
the direct route to London. Here, then, we arrived in 
about an hour and a half, paid off our postilion with 
half a guinea, and remained during the night, and the 
next morning took •seats on the top of the mail-coach 
for London. 

The mail-coach driving at a rapid rate, we were, of 
course, very soon at our journey's end, and had but 
little opportunity to make observations on the highly 
cultivated grounds and beautiful scenery through which 
we passed. We were now in the midst of the largest 
metropolis in the world; two strangers, just emerged 
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depC soundly in his weU-fiimidied iooni& AAk I hai 
given him a distinct nanatiim of nearly all the scenes 
and circumstances which had befidlen me sinoe oor 
separation, we repaired to a ^'ready-made dothing 
store," where in a few minutes I was completely meta- 
morphosed — my prison garb giving pboe to the cos- 
tume of a London cockney. My Qnead informed us 
that he had procured situations on board of an AfiM»rir«n 
ship, which had been lying up in Russia during the 
whole of the war, but had come to London immediately 
on the news of peace ; and that she was now actively 
loading in dock for the United States, and expected to 
sail in ten days. '' In a week, therefore," said he, *' it ii 
necessary you should repair on board; during which 
time," he continued, " I will endeavor to show you all 
that is worth seeing in Loudon." He was as good as 
his word, for every hour was employed, apart firom oor 
meals, in visiting the almost numberless places and 
scenes which are calculated to astonish and delight the 
stranger and traveller. 

Our week expiring, we bade adieu to our kind hostess 
and family; and having exchanged our long clothes for 
a complete sailor's rig, we jumped into a hackney with 
Mr. B., drove to the London Docks, went inunediately 
on board of the American ship Boston, and were intro- 
duced by Mr. B. to Captain Finley, as the two young 
men whom he had engaged to work their passage to the 
United States in his ship. The captain received os 
rather cavalierly, said he was glad that we had come 
on board, for he was short of hands to get in the cai^o. 
He was a very queer-looking chap; and although 
dressed at the tip-top of the London fSsishion, yet his 
clothes did not sit on him with a good, grace, having 
so much of the sailor about him. After hearing a few 
very ungenteel epithets bestowed upon the mate, I was 
inclined to believe that our situation on board would 
not be the most agreeable. In the end, however, I was 
deceived ; for he was a good sailor, and though rough in 
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and entering the Chesapeake Bay with a fine lei 
breeze, and every sail spread, we stood up the bay 
arrived at the port of Baltimore after a passage of 
days. 
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ment in an English prison. Having ascertained that it 
would be useless to institute a suit against this agent, 
I gave up all hopes of recovering any portion of my 
dues. As there was another source from which I 
fully expected to receive funds, viz., the schooner which 
was left at New Orleans at the commencement of the 
war, I immediately wrote on to those gentlemen whom 
I had empowered to act in my absence. The answer 
to this letter imparted to me the unpleasant intel- 
ligence, that I was again doomed to be the victim of 
disappointment and the dupe of knaves. They had enh 
ployed the vessel to considerable advantage, after WlMf 
she was sold, and the proceeds received by tfaem ftif 
my account, so that they had actually made moMiji 
upon my capital, and defrauded me out of the wbow 
There was yet remaining one more resource, viz., tM 
which was placed in the hands of Mr. G., of NcufdU 
This sum — say three hundred dollars — on my makiag 
application for, was remitted forthwith, principal anS 
interest, together with a trunk of wearing apparel, ftf 
the foregoing it will be seen, that without these foBM 
(and they were earned prior to the commencement of 
the war) I should have been petmiless, notwithstand- 
ing two and a half years had passed away, sometimes 
with hard fighting and many hair-breadth escapes, with 
untold hardships, besides a long and most painful con- 
finement in an English prison. 

My intentions now were, first, to vipit my friends at 
the north ; but as I had heard of the death of my father 
and of the marriage of my sister, I concluded to return 
to Baltimore, having settled in my mind to make this 
city a location for future operations. From this place, 
then, I entered on my first voyage after peace. My 
determination in this respect was the more settled, after 
I had become acquainted with the peculiar constitutional 
make of the southern people. I found them, in all 
respects, to be of a different temperament from those of 
the north ; they were evidently more social, and their 
hospitality abounded almost to excess, especially towaida 
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harbor, and fnroceeded up the British Channel. At son* 
set it commenced to rain, and the weather was thick 
and cloudy. The different lights were seen as hr 
as the Bill of Portland. At midnight lost sight of 
the land, and it blew a gale from off the French coast; 
close-reefed the topsails, and steered a course so .as to 
keep in mid-channel. At daybreak the ship was judged 
to be off Beachy Head; the weather being so thick, 
the land could not be seen. The fore aqd mizzen- 
topsails were now furled, and the ship hove to. The 
rain began now to fall in torrents, and the heavy, dense, 
black clouds rose with fearful rapidity from the north- 
ward over the English coast, when suddenly the wind 
shifted from the south-west to north, and blew a hur- 
ricane. The mist and fog cleared away, and, to our 
utter astonishment, we found ourselves on a lee shore 
on the coast of France, off Boulogne heights. The gale 
was so violent, that no more sail could be made. The 
ship was so exceedingly crank, that when she luffed up 
on a wind, her bulwarks were under water. As she 
would not stay, the only alternative was, to wear ; of 
course, with this evolution we lost ground, and conse- 
quently were driven nearer every moment towards the 
awful strand of rocks. The scene was now terrific; 
many vessels were in sight, two of which we saw 
dashed on the rocks ; with the tremendous roar of the 
breakers, and the howling of the tempest, and the heavy 
sea, which broke as high as the fore-yard, death appeared 
inevitable. There was only one hope left, and that was, 
that, should the tide change and take us under our lee- 
beam, it might possibly set us off on the Nine-fathom 
Bank, which is situated at a distance of twelve miles 
north-north-west, off Boulogne harbor. On the event of 
reaching this bank, the safety of the ship and Uves of 
the crew depended, as it was determined there to try the 
anchors, for there was no possibility of keeping off shore 
more than two hours, if the gale continued. 

We were now on the larboard tack, and for the laet 
half hour it was perceived that the tide had turned, and 



was flettmg to thff «ortbw8id; this was our last and 
oBlf ehanoe, iv tfaa aoicka wars not more than half a 
mile uader our l6a,aBd as it was necessary to get the 
riiip's head soaAd on the starboard tack, which coold 
only he dene bj wfaring, it was certain tfiat much 
ground wooU be lost by that erolation. The anchors 
Wen got ready, loog ranges of the cables were hauled 
on dedC| and the ends were clinched to the mainmaa^ 
below j this being done, the axes were at hand to cut 
«way the OAsts* 

I hare before xemarked that Captain G. was an old, 
experienced seasaan ; and I never saw, before or sincs^ 
more coolnessy judgment, and seamanship, than were dis- 
played by him on this trying occasion. In this perilous 
trial, the most intmae anxiety was manifested by the 
eoew, and then was heard the deep-toned voice of Cap- 
tans Q-i ssiBg Above the bellowing storm, commanding 
silanea. ^'Take the irheel," said he to me ; and then 
fidlowed the Mdan in quick succession : '< Lay aft, and 
man the bmces— see every thing clear forward to wear 
riiip"— steady — ease her-* shiver away the main-top- 
sail—put your helm up — haul in the weather fore- 
braces, and gather in the after-yards." The ship was 
now miming before the wind for a few moments direct- 
ly for the rocks;, the situation and scene were truly 
awful, for idle was not more than three hundred yards 
from the bveakers. I turned my head aside — being at 
the helm — to avoid the terrific sight, and silently 
awaited the crisis. I was roused at this moment by 
Capt. O., who shouted, <* She luffs, my boys ! brace the 
main-yard sharp up — haul in the larboard fore-braces -— 
down with the fore-tack, lads, and haul aft the sheet ; — 
right the helmt steady, so — haul taut the weather- 
braces, and belay all." These orders were given and 
executed in quick succession. The ship was now oh the 
starboard tack, plunging bows under at every pitch. 
Casting a fitful glance over my shoulder, I saw that we 
were apparently to leeward of the rocks. Very soon^ 
however, it was quite perceptible that the tide had taken 
her on the lee beam, and was setting her off shore. 

OQ • '^ 
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The gloom began now to wear away, although it was 
doubtful whether we should be able to reach the bank, 
and, if successful, whether the anchors would hold on. 
Orders were given to lay aloft and send down the top- 
gallant-yards, masts, ice. The helm was relieved, and 
I sprung into the main rigging, the chief mate going up 
forward. With much difficulty, I reached the maior 
topmast cross-trees, and, when there, it was almost im- 
possible to work, for the ship lay over at an angle of at 
least forty-fiive degrees, and I found myself swinging 
not perpendicularly over the ship's deck, but at least 
thirty feet from it. It was no time, however, for gazing. 
The yard rope was stoppered out on the quarter of the 
yard, the sheets, clewlines, and buntlines, cast off, and 
the lift slackened, and then simultaneously from both 
mast-heads the cry was heard, "Sway away! " The 
parrel cut, the yard was quickly topped and unrigged, and 
then lowered away on deck. The next duty to per- 
form was sending down the top-gallantmasts. After 
much difficulty and hard work, this was also accom- 
plished ; and although I felt some pride in the perform- 
ance of a dangerous service, yet, on this occasion, I was 
not a little pleased when I reached the deck in safety. 

By this time, we had gained four miles off shore, and 
it was evident that the soundings indicated our ap- 
proach to the bank. Tackles were rove and stretched 
along forward of the windlass, as well as deck-stoppers 
hooked on to the ringbolts fore and aft. '^ Loose the 
fore-topsail ! " shouted Capt. G. ; " we must reach this 
bank before the tide turns, or by morning there will not 
be left a timber-head of this ship, nor one of us, to tell 
the sad tale of our disaster." The topsail was loosed 
and set, and the ship groaned heavily under the im- 
mense pressure of canvass ; her lee rail was under 
water, and every moment it was expected that the top- 
mast or the canvass would yield. The deep*sea-lead 
was taken forward and hove : when the line reached 
the after-part of the main channels, the seaman's voice 
rose high in the air, "By the deep, nine I " It was three 
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were more than fifty sail in shore of us, some of whom 
succeeded in reaching the bank, and anchored with loa 
of sails, topmasts, &c. Many others were dashed upofr 
the rocks, and not a soul was left to tell the tale of tfaeii 
destruction. I shall not forget that, on the second day, 
a Dutch galliot was driven in to leeward of us ; and 
although, by carrying on a tremendous press of caB» 
vass, she succeeded in keeping off shore until 6 P. IL^* 
yet at sunset she disappeared, and was fteen no moikt 
After our arrival in London, we learned that this uiifi)^! , 
tunate vessel was driven on the rocks, and every 
on board perished. 

The gale continued four days, at the expiration 
which time it broke. At midnight, the wind hani 
round to the eastward, and the weather became 
excessively cold, that, although we commenced bea' 
in the cable at 5 A. M., yet we did not get the 
until 9 that night. Close-reefed topsails were set 
the ship, and we stood over to the English coast| 
anchored to the westward of Dungeness. During 
whole period of this gale, which lasted four days, 
G. never for one moment left the deck ; and althoi 
well advanced in years, yet his iron constitution 
him to overcome the calls of nature for rest ; and, 
withstanding the situation of the ship was pei 
more critical than many of those less fortunate 
which stranded upon the rocks, yet his coolness, and 
seaman-like manner with which the ship was hand 
no doubt were the means of our being saved. 

January 22. — The next morning, we took a pilot Qi 
board ; but the wind continuing to blow fresh from tb 
eastward, and Dungeness making a good lee, with * 
wind at that point, we did not get under way 
January 27th, and then experienced fresh gales 
head winds, which prevented our reaching Gra^ 
until the 31st; where we exchanged the Dover 
for one belonging to the river, who understood 
business, and who took the ship up the river inta 
London dock in handsome style, on the 3d day of i 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

rASSAOB FROM LONDON TO BALTmOKB TOTAGB TO OPOm 

AND ST. UBB8 DISASTER ON OPORTO tfAR, 4kC. 



10. — We had now completed takiDg in 
cargo ; and every thing being ready for sea, we hiulai 
out of dock on the morning of the 11th, and stood down 
the river with a fair wind. The river pilot was ex- 
changed at Gravesend for a Dover pilot, after which wa 
had Tight, baffling winds, and did not reach the Soalh 
Foreland until the 14th, when the pilot was dischai^a^ 
sail was made, and we stood down the Channel with a 
light, easterly wind. Not long after getting into aoa- 
way, the ship leaked as badly as ever, so that, aftar 
passing the Scilly Isles, fears were entertained that wa 
should have to put back, as it required one pump to Im 
kept going continually, and in heavy weather both 
necessary to keep her free. Fortunately, however, 
had but few gales ; and as we took the wind to tbs 
northward, after leaving the Channel, we fell into tbs 
middle latitude, from which it was almost impossible (• 
get either to the northward or southward. In this lati- 
tude, we had a long course of light, southerly windi^ 
veering frequently to the westward ; and during the whob 
course of our long passage, which was ninety days, wi 
had but one gale, and the remainder was a constairt 
succession of light, westerly winds, with but few ezoaf* 
tions. 

We arrived in the Chesapeake Bay, July 7th, after t 
most tedious and unpleasant passage of eighty-sevoa 
days, short of provisions and water, with a leaky Aifi 
and discontent and discord prevailing among the ciew. 
This state of insubordination rendered the situatioii of 
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became acquainted in this family, and learned the ci^ 
cumstances which have been related, it was not strange, 
especially as my temperament was of a sanguine cast, 
that I should take a deep interest in their welfare ; and, 
whether I was worthy or unworthy of their faith, yet 
great confidence was reposed in me by them ; and I 
began to suspect that the strong attachment I had for 
them might possibly eventuate in something nearer 
than mere friendship. I was the more confirmed in this 
by having, as it were insensibly, bestowed some marked 
civilities and attentions on the eldest daughter, who 
at that time had more than one admirer. Thus, then, 
stood the situation of affairs, when application was made 
to me to go as mate of the ship W. P., Captain S., bound 
for Oporto, St. Ubes, and back to the United States. As 
I had been on shore nearly two months and a half, and 
the wages and employ were good, I accepted the offer, 
and inmiediately went on board, and took in a ca^o, 
which consisted of corn in bulk. In about a fortnight 
the ship was ready for sea. 

The day appointed for sailing had arrived, and all 
hands were on board ; and after I had bidden adieu to 
the interesting family with whom I lived, and for whom 
I had the strongest attachment, next to my own mother 
and sisters, the ship was cast off from the wharf, and in 
a few minutes we were under a press of canvass, stand- 
ing down the river with a light westerly wind. My 
feelings at this time were peculiar, and such as I had 
iiever experienced before when leaving my native land. 
Certainly, when I left Boston on my first voyage, such 
was the difference in my condition from a clerk in a 
counting-house to a common Jack before the mast, that 

I could not help feeling some regret at the change — 
t specially as the tall spires of the city receded in the 
distance ; but then the change was of my own seeking; 
consequently, ambition came to my relief, and soon 

I I lose feelings gave place to the exciting scenes induced 
by the novelty of the ship's duty. The case, however, 
i;0W| was entirely different. I had been eight yean 
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of twenty, limited in his experience, though actrr^ aa^ 
foremost in the discharge of the duties devolving to hii 
station. The crew, twelve in number, (including thp 
cook and steward,) were generally stout, able seamen; 
and, although somewhat refractory, owing probably to 
the continual state of inebriation indulged in while oq 
shore, yet the firmness and decision of Captain S. Boop 
brought them to their senses, and finer seamen, or bettW 
disposed men, never were on board of a ship. 

My observations on the judicious conduct of Oaptaj|l 
S. induced me to believe that, by a proper course ojf 
treatment to sailors, many of the evils and hardahqP' 
experienced by seamen may, in a great degree at leofll| 
be alleviated ; and although there are instances whew 
the best treatment is observed towards a crew by thlr 
officers, nevertheless the basest ingratitude is sometimi^ 
exhibited by sailors in return, — however, as a genenli 
rule, I believe that good officers and kind treatment wiB: 
make a good crew. 

Nothing material transpired during this passage, ezieeill 
that, when we reached the length of the Banks of New- 
foundland, codfish were caught in great numbers— 10 
much so that, by corning them, they lasted us tho 
remainder of the passage. In thirty-five days we a^ 
rived off the harbor of Oporto. Saw a number of J 
fishing boats, one of which came alongside, and firoa / 
which wo took a pilot to run us as far as the mouth of I 
the harbor; here it became necessary to anchor^ to wait J 
till the tide served. I 

The harbor of Oporto is perhaps as difficult of accoM 
ns any in the south of Europe. A bar lies ofif its moutk 
The bottom is rocky, and has but twelve feet water ai 
low tide. The navigation of the river is exceedingly 
difficult, having many shoals, with a rapid tide. Wt 
lay off the bar thirty-six hours, and exchanged our sal 
pilot for two river pilots ; they brought with them two 
boats having a hawser and kedge in each ; the ends of 
the hawsers were passed in at each bow, and the boaii 
were stationed in the same direction. It was neceancf 
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whole city, it being bjilt on the side of a hill ; bat, lib 
all other Portuguese cities, the streets are narrow and 
dirty, and the interior of many of the houses compels 
one to believe that misery dwells there. This opinion 
is much strengthened from the fact, that the streets 
swarm with beggars of every description, from the 
priest, in his canonical robes, down to the squalid, mism- 
.ble wretch, whose loathsomeness and importunity often- 
times oblige one to turn away with the greatest di^mt 
There, too, may be seen, at almost every bend and coiner 
of the streets, a mendicant friar with a small picture of 
the Virgin Mary, or of the Savior upon the cross ; this 
is presented to every one that passes by, and the 
greatest importunity is made by the priest for alms in 
the name of the Virgin, or of the Savior, as the case 
may be. If the person addressed be a Portuguese, he j 
is obliged to give something, or kiss the image ; and 
should a fore^ner be importuned, which is not often 
the case, they generally give a few pence, to get clear of 
these miserable men. But, of all the impositions which 
are carried on, none appear to me to savor so much of 
injustice and oppression as the exaction of tithes. On 
board of our ship there were four priests stationed, who 
obliged every person purchasing com to deliver unto 
them a tenth part. I have seen these priests, in many 
instances, wrest from the poor people — who perhaps were 
not able to purchase more than one bushel — their quota 
of corn, notwithstanding the poor wretches would plead 
for exemption in the most pitiable manner ; nevertheless, 
these miscreants were inexorable. This was also the 
case with the poor fishermen, who, after great toil and 
exposure, had succeeded in obtaining a quantity of 6A ; 
yet they were not privileged to dispose of any until the 
priests had selected their part, which in every instance 
were the best fish. Away, then, thought I, with a 
religion which countenances so much intolerance or 
oppression ! The spirit of Christianity does not inculcate, 
neither do its heavenly precepts teach, the doctrine, to 
grind the face of the poor. And how little, thought ly 
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precaution to reeve a stout rope through the rudder- 
head ; and as the casing was wide, the rope ran out 
freely, and by this means we saved it. A signal now 
was hove out to the bark, which was still in sight; 
she came up and took us in tow ; after which, the rudder, 
although of immense weight, was hois^ on deck. On 
examination, it was found that the composition pintle^ 
four in number, were broken off; the only one remain- 
ing was of iron, which hung between the water's edge 
and the head of the rudder. As it may be of importance 
to some of my readers, I will describe the manner in 
which we proceeded, in order that the rudder might be 
re-hung to steer the ship to her destined port. 

In the first place, the iron pintle was taken off, and 
the bearding of the rudder above the lower pintle wm 
cut away, so as to fit the iron pintle in its place ; thea 
two square holes were cut in the forward part of the 
rudder, through which was rove a large rope, with a 
topsail-sheet knot in each end ; at the head of the rddr 
der, a large ringbolt was driven. These preparations 
being made, it was hoisted out, as well as the boat ; the 
ends of the two large ropes were then taken irFat each 
gangway, and ^ed to the windlass, and, to our great 
satisfaction, although there was a considerable swell, 
the first attempt that was made, (after we had hoisted 
the rudder up the casing by sheers,) we succeeded in 
hanging it ; after which, the ropes at the windlass were 
hove taut, so as to secure the heel to the stem post 
Straps were fitted to go over the rudder-head, and 
secured to the deck, in order to keep it in its place; 
the tiller was then shipped, and we found that she 
answered her helm the same as ever. The hawser 
was now cast off from the bark, all sail was made, 
with a fair wind, and in two days we arrived safely at 
the port of St. Ubes. 
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The port of St. Ubes lies in loe latitude of 38^ 32^ iiocth« 
and longitude 8^ 50' west. It has a fine harbor, where 
vessels may lie with the most perfect security, it being 
nearly land-locked, and the entrance is very narrow. 
St. Ubes is an excellent port for diipping, as refredi- 
ments of all kinds may be had in abundance, and at 
very low rates ; as a proof of this, our ship, with a com- 
plement of fourteen men, was supplied with fiesh SA 
for twelve and a half cents per day ; and fruit, especially 
grapes, may be obtained in great quantities. The grapes 
here are the largest and most delicious that I have seen 
in any part of the world. 

Tt^ town of St. Ubes is small, and at this p»iod eon- 
tained about eight thousand inhabitants. The trade is 
inconsiderable, as it has no other export but salt. Busi- 
ness can never augment, in any great dcsgree, in this 
place, because it must remain entirely eclipsed by Li»> 
bon, which is only about sixty miles distant from it. 

We continued our course southwardly, and on the 
14th of December saw the fine island of Madeira, bear- 
ing south-south-east ten leagues ; from this period, we 
had a fresh breeze until we reached the parallel of 27^ 
north. This being within the limit of the trade winds, 
and as they were now fresh and fair, we steered away to 
the westward. In a few days, however, the trade winds 
became very light, and continued so until we had run 
our westing up. After hauling the ship to the north- 
ward, the weather became boisterous, and on reaching 
the coast of America, we had long and severe north-west 
gales. These head winds, together with the light trade 
winds, lengthened our passage, and it was 61 days be- 
fore we arrived in the Chesapeake .Bay, which was on 
the 7th day of February, 1817 ; anSi it was not until the 
16th that we arrived in Baltimore, making a passage of 
70 days. There is no class of persons, perhaps, who 
have greater enjoyment than seamen, when they arrive 
in port after a long and boisterous passage, especially if 
it be in the winter. Indeed, it is only by the deprifft- 
tion of the social comforts of home, with its additionai 
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fiir diis rotMiTicf ia the fim jilaoe. chef are gicDenUy 
eonadefod aa iwdated dbs of bednffE : Bociecr aiU not 
leceiTe or tadce than br abe hand : and. therefore, ther 
become dopes to desianmz meD. ^hoae intierest ii is. if 
poanble, to keep thear aeotses l^oxitad. i^ order to filch 
fiom them their hard eaminEs : and by their constant 
Implication to the intoxicatmH bovl. with other scenes 
of debanchery attendant npcao this iDdnleence, they are, 
thereby, placed amonz the iowesi and most wreiched 
ranks of society. I hare known a sailor to be caoirht in 
the trap of one of those desisninn knares when he fint 
came on shwe. with a good chest of clothes, and a hun* 
dred doUars in his pocket : to be kept nearly sense- 
leas with ram for three weeks, at the expiration of 
which his money, as well as his clothes, were all gone, 
and the poor, nnfortunate fellow was obliged to ship; 
and, to make up the catalogue of his miseries, the 
month's advance was taken by his landlord, and then he 
was dragged like a dog or an ox on board, in a stale of 
inseonbility : and it often happens that they are five or 
six days at sea before they come to a state of perfect 
consciousness, when, for the first time, they learn the 
name of the ship and captain, and whither she is bound. 
Once more I was surrounded by the family with 
whom I had resided previously to my embarkation on 
the Toyage just detailed. -With what emotions of 
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pleasure does the youthful heart vibrate, especially that 
of a sailor, when love and friendship are reciprocaL 
Toils and privations are forgotten ; and when dwelling on 
the rapturous present, he looks forward with unclouded 
vision for happiness to be enjoyed in the future. The 
light and buoyant spirit, ever animated by the fair side 
of hope, contemplates this round world as one vast thea* 
tre of bliss, On which there are countless resources of 
felicity within its grasp : the car of prosperity, too, rolls 
along unimpeded, nor once dreams of change. Hap*. 

S)ily, the morning or spring-time of life dwells with 
ervent ardor upon the brighter and gayer scenes which 
Nature hath bountifully prepared for its enjoyment ; for 
soon, alas! does the blighting mildew of winter roll 
along, with its concomitant attendants, — pain, afflic- 
tion, and woe, — irresistibly reminding us that ''all is 
vanity here bielow." 

Three weeks had now passed away almost unob* 
served since I came on shore, and each successive day 
I found a stronger interest gathering around me for this 
family ; and those feelings which 1 had striven to drive 
from my mind on the last voyage, in reference to one 
particular branch of it, I not only now found had taken 
deeper root, but also conceived it necessary to make an 
open confession of my attachment. To my great de- 
light, I learned that the attachment was mutual : satis- 
fied with this explanation, and having bound myself by 
an obligation which could be severed only by death, I 
felt it necessary to use every exertion to reach the h^ 
of my profession. 

I was poor, as it may well be supposed, having lost 
every thing during the war ; and as two years only had 
transpired since that period, of course it may well be 
conceived that I had not accumulated any great amount 
of wealth ; besides, I had resolved never to unite mjrself 
to a lady unless I could, at least, render her pecuniary 
situation ^uite as advantageous as it was with her rela- 
tives. With these views, then, it did not seem likely 
that a union could take place in less than two yean. 
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brig) were stowed on deck ; the night was moonlight, 
perfectly clear, and cloudless. I mention these circum- 
stances, because the truth of the following narration 
depends, in some degree, upon them. At 8 P. M., the 
anchor watch was set, and, after the usual orders were 
given by the pilot, we all turned in. About midnighti I 
was aroused from a sound sleep by hearing a voice 
calling upon Capt. C. to come immediately on decHc It 
proceeded from the sailor who had the watch. A second 
call was given more earnestly than the first, begging 
Capt. C, for God's sake, to come on deck, as there was 
a woman, dressed in black, who had inquired for hink 
Believing the sailor to be half drunk — as was generally 
the case, at that period, when vessels left port — I drofi 
him away ; but he persisted in his importunities toi 
Capt. C. to make his appearance. By this time we all 
roused up, and proceeded on deck, the sailor pointing 
out the place where he had seen and talked with Hi [ 
woman. After the most diligent search, howerer, D0 [ 
sign or trace of the supernatural being was found, and^ v 
bestowing a severe reprimand on the seaman, we onoe 
more turned into our berths. About 2 A. M., we wem 
again roused by another sailor, for the same purpose} 
this was a perfectly sober man, a resident of Baltimore^ 
with a family. He gave us the same account as the 
former ; said he could not be mistaken, for he saw ths 
woman plainly, and heard her inquire for Capt. C. The 
crew, being now all huddled together on the forecat* 
tie, corroborated his testimony. The most scrutinizing 
search was again made, but without effect. Then 
could be no deception practised on us by the seameOi 
because the boats were on deck in their places, and the 
first sailor, who had called on Capt. C, had no inter- 
course previously with the remainder of the crew. I 
was determined to know if there were any grounds fat 
the truth of this alarming sight to the seamen ; so I 
walked the deck during the remainder of the night, but 
saw nothing. The next morning the wind was fiiir*' 
and we commenced to get under way ; but the luiM* 
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weather, a shift of the wmd. At midnigfat, pracisetjr, 
the solemn visitor was again seen on the forecastle, bat, 
as before, neither Captain C. nor myself were permitted 
to behold it. In about twenty minutes after this appeal^ 
ance, the wind shifted suddenly to the north-west, and 
it blew a perfect tornado. The brig was thrown nearly 
on her beam-ends. Being pressed by the two stay-safls^ 
the axes were got in residiness to cut away the mast; 
but before this was executed, the staysail sheets gaft 
way, and the violence of the wind blew the sails away 
from the bolt-ropes. The brig, being now relieved from 
the pressure of canvass, righted so far as to feel the action 
of the helm, which ishe quickly answered, and, after t 
few rolling seas had washed over the quarter, she round- 
ed off before the wind, and in a few minutes she was 
scudding at the rate of eleven knots. In this disasttf 
we lost all of our spars, boats, and caboose-house ; fort(h 
nately, the caboose, being well secured to the deck, v» 
saved, and no lives were lost. The violence of the gate 
was such, that, in about two hours, the heavy south-east 
swell went down, and the brig scudded with great se- 
curity. The heavy, dense, black masses of clouds wew 
driven off by the violence of the gale, and settled away 
to the south-east, and, at 4 A. M., the sky was perfectly 
clear; the moon shone brightly, and the sea became 
following and regular, presenting a very different scent 
from that which was exhibited at midnight. 

Once more the crew became comparatively cheeifid, 
and when the morning light broke forth, the gale had 
moderated. Double-reef topsails were set, and we steered 
away to the southward. 

Nothing material transpired during the remainder of 
the passage. The weather was unusually fine, and yet, 
by no threat, or importunity, could any sailor be indiiced 
to go aloft alone in the night ; in fact, it was the univM^ 
sal opinion of the crew that the brig was haunted, and, 
of course, it was a theme of controversy during the 
pajssage. I recollect one night, while crossing the trade 
winds, having the middle watch on deck, thuat I ofi^ 
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our cook, say, the other day, that she lost both of her 
topmasts the first voyage." 

These and similar conversations were continued for a 
time, and in conclusion they concerted a plan to effect 
their escape when we should arrive in the West Indies. 

We had a short run out, and arrived safely at the 
Island of Martinique. Here we purchased a large boat, 
and some spars, of a French ship ; but as we did not 
find a sale for the cargo, we proceeded without delay to 
the Island of Guadaloupe, where we arrived in about 
thirty-six hours, and anchored in the bay of PcHBt 
Petre. The cargo was immediately sold and di^ 
charged, and we commenced taking in a return carge 
of sugars. It is well known that Point Petre is one of 
the most unhealthy ports in the West Indies : it it 
almost entirely land-locked, and is situated on the lee' 
ward part of the island ; consequently it has none of tiie 
exhilarating influence of the wholesome sea breeies 
which blow perpetually in these latitudes. The yellow 
fever, cholera morbus, and dysentery, prevailed to aii 
alarming degree, and therefore our men were deterred 
from putting their previous plans of desertion into execih 
tion; 

The brig was now about half loaded, and as yet the 
epidemic had not visited us ; but the mortality was great 
among the shipping in the harbor, and it was not 
unusual to see two or more corpses carried on shors 
every morning. At length, however, the fatal disease 
made its appearance among our crew, in connection 
with the dreaded reappearance of our supernatural 
visitor. It was reported by two of the crew that, on 
the night previously to the fatal malady having gotten 
among us, she was again seen on the forecastle. There 
wjre six, myself being one of the number, that were 
seized with yellow fever and cholera morbus. The 
iever raged with great violence, and three of our men 
were confined ten or twelve days, to one of whom it 
Droved fatal ; the rest, with myself, were soon relieved 
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•CHAPTER XXy. 
BOircLusioir of the west india yotaob — bail por loh^ 

DON, BATAYIA, &C 

EiFKRT exertion was now made by Captain C. to get 
daar of this port, for it might well be called a vast 
sliarnel-house. To whatever point the vision was di* 
iteted, you i]|ight have seen the sad remains of some 
Hie being conveyed to the silent repository of the dead, 
Uid on board of any vessel that was visited, the ear 
BToold be saluted with either the groans of the dying, 
^ some one raving under the scorching fever. 

April 13. -^ This morning was ushered in with clear 
Und perfectly calm weather. The brig being now ready 
Pbr sea, it became necesseury to tow her out of the 
^larbor, and, with the assistance of three other boats 
belonging to American vessels, we succeeded in reach- 
Ijig the offing at ten A. M. 1 can safely say that I 
lever felt as much gratification in my life, on leaving 
iny port, as I did on this occasion ; this feeling ap- 
peared to be general among all hands. Indeed, the fear 
uid dread of our supernatural visitor seemed to give 
place to a universal sense of satisfaction in getting 
:ilear of Point Petre, and once more inhaling the health- 
ful influence of the sea b^eeze. The crew were gen- 
erally weak and much debilitated, and it was neces- 
sary to proceed with caution until they had gained 
some strength and vigor from this change, which be- 
came more and more visible every day. We had a 
constant succession of fair winds ; consequently, had a 
fine run up to the coast ; and as neither accident nor 
disaster befell us, the idea of our visitor appearing again 
seemed to be banished from the minds of the crew. 
25* 
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On the mornlDg of the 26th, we were in ten fathoms 
water, and judged ourselves in the latitude of Cape 
Henry. The weather being thick, and exceedingly 
threatening, of course we could not see the land. At 9 
A. M., the wind shifted suddenly to the north-west, and 
blew a gale, insomuch that we were obliged to heave 
to on the larboard tack. At midnight, we found our- 
selves in the Gulf Stream ; and as the gale did not 
moderate until 5 P. M. the next day, the current had 
set us so far to the eastward, that we did not get into 
the Chesapeake Bay until the 2d of May. In this gale, 
the fore-topsail, jib, and trysail, were blown from the 
bolt-ropes; the brig had become strained very much 
with her heavy cargo ; and it was a matter of no small 
consolation to us all when we made her fast to the 
wharf on the 4th of May. 

Thus ended one of the most unpleasant, and, at the 
same time, the most extraordinary voyage that I ever 
made. But in reference to the voyage, the most inex- 
plicable coincidence yet remains to be related. When 
we sailed from Baltimore, the v/ife of Captain C. resided ^ 
in Nantucket; on our return, he found a letter awaiting 
him, conveying the sorrowful information that his wife 
was dead. Comparing the period of her demise with 
that of the first appearance of the lady in black, while 
lying in Annapolis Roads, the time exactly corre- 
sponded. With these relative facts, then, I shall leave 
the reader to form his own opinion as to the possibility, 
or probability, of supernatural appearances. 

The East Indiaman, on board of which I was prom- 
ised a first officer's berth, I found, on my arrival, was 
nearly ready for sea ; consequently, I repaired on board, 
and assumed the duties of my station. She was to 
proceed to London with a cargo of floiir, and from 
thence to Batavia, and back to Amsterdam as the port 
of discharge. Having very little time to spend oa 
shore, I need not say that every spare moment was 
given to the object which had the largest share in my 
affections. It was at this period that our mutual vowt 
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weie plighted ; but as, in my judgment, it was neither 
expedient nor proper, on acconnt of my pecuniary cir- 
cumstancea, to consummate the nuptials, our union was 
defenred until my return. 

Mag 14, 1817. — The ship being ready for sea, and the 
crew fdl on board, we cast off from the wharf, made all 
sail with a fair wind, and stood down the river. Every 
thing with which I was now surrounded, on board of 
this ship, indicated, to say the least of it, as pleasant a 
voyage, and as much happiness, as ordinarily falls to the 
lot of a seafaring life. She was about four hundred 
tons' burden, considered a fast sailer, strong, tight, and 
completely fitted out for an East India voyage. Captain 
R. was somewhat advanced in years, an educated man, 
and a scientific navigator ; in a word, in him were com- 
bined all the qualities which constitute a gentleman. 
The crew consisted of three mates, carpenter and sail- 
maker, eight able seamen, and four boys, with a cook 
and steward — amounting to twenty in number. When 
proceeding down the bay, the followmg conversation 
took place between Captain R. and myself in the cabin. 

"Mr. L.,"said he, "I am now sixty years of ago, and 
have been buffeting salt water upwards of forty years ; 
and, as you may suppose, I am not able to undergo 
much exposure or hardship. I shall therefore implicitly 
confide to your management and care the duties and 
details of this ship ; with this sole exception, that I 
expect to be consulted in any and every emergency ; 
and I also shall direct her courses during the voyage. 
I shall uphold you in enforcing good discipline ; but as 
long experience, and consequently much intercourse 
with seamen, have taught me that kind words and 
good usage generally make a valuable crew, I expect, 
therefore, you will observe this kind of treatment to- 
wards them. My usual custom is, to give watch and 
watch, and allow them Saturday to wash and mend 
their clothes, to cleanse the forecastle, &/C. ; so that, as 
far as practicable, the Sabbath may be observed, as it 
ever ought to be, a day of rest." In thirty-six hours 
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we peached the Capes oi '^irginiai discharged the pilot, 
and went to sea with a fine wc:iterly wind. 

At 10 A. M., May 28th, at meridian, Cape Henry boce 
west-north-west, distant four leagues; at night, the 
watches were chosen and set, and the regulations of the 
ship were delivered to the crew — the substance of 
which was the detailed couTersation held with Captain 
R. in the cabin. Nothing unusual transpired, during 
the firsf part of this passage, to interrupt the usual 
monotony of a sea life. I had the satisfaction, however, 
to find that we had a fine crew of able seamen, and 
that the officers were young men of education, with 
whom I was on terms of the strictest intimacy. Up to 
June 11th, we had a constant succession of strong 
westerly winds ; at this period, however, the weather 
became exceedingly boisterous, which obliged us to 
scud under close-reefed topsails. An occurrence took 
place this day, June 12th, which shows a remarkable 
coincidence ,* viz. : At meridian, heavy, black clouds 
arose in the northern board, the wind being at this 
time about west-south-west, blowing a heavy gale, and 
the sliip was under close-reefed fore and main-topsails and 
reefed foresail, when it suddenly shifted to north, and 
blew so violently that, before we could get our sails 
furled, the topsails were torn from the bolt-ropes. For- 
tunately, however, it did not last long, or the ship must 
have run under. I mention this as a coincidence, be- 
cause, in the same latitude and longitude, on a former 
voyage, a tornado of the same character was experienced, 
and also, as in the present instance, the fore and main- 
topsails were blown away. 

In twenty-five days from the Capes, we arrived in 
the British Channel ; and no power of description can 
portray an adequate idea of the serenity of the weather. 
As far as the eye could reach, vessels of all descriptions 
were seen, some upon a wind, others before the wind, 
many stretching up and many standing down the Chan- 
nel ; but more especially, when we drew up toward the 
'^ Fore Landa^'' it vas a matter of astonishment to behold 
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the ntimbe'r and variety of vessels bound to London, 
the greatest emporium of commerce, perhaps, in the 
world. 

July 9. — We took a Dover pilot, and had a fine run 
up to Gravesend; here, as usual, we exchanged him 
for a river pilot. These men, as I have before observed, 
are probably the best pilots in the world — perfect mas- 
ters of their business; they assume the entire responsi- 
bility, and I have never seen a ship handled in a more 
seaman-like manner than by those men. 

July 11. — We entered the London Dock, and after 
the customary forms of entering, &c., commenced to dis- 
charge the cargo. Nothing worthy of note or comment 
transpired, until the cargo was entirely discharged, the 
ship ballasted, with every other necessary preparation 
for an India passage. It was about this time that we 
received a visit from the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Wellesley and lady, and R. Patterson, Esq. 
and lady ; Mr. Patterson being a son of the owner of the 
ship. The ladies were both Americans, and daughters 
of R. Caton, Esq., of Baltimore. I mention this circum- 
stance to show that there was nothing strange or un- 
accountable in the visit to our ship by these persons of 
distinction; nor do I think it worth while to give a 
description of them, as it would be foreign to the general 
object of this work. Suj£ce it to say, that the utmost 
good-humor and sociability prevailed among them; 
and when about to leave, in addition to distributing 
not a few bank notes among the crew, our venerable 
captain had a pressing invitation to dine with the noble 
duke. 

July 24,-^— The specie was taken on board, and we 
hauled out of dock, made sail, and stood down the river 
with a fair wind. 26th. — Discharged the pilot off Do- 
ver, and proceeded down the Channel. 28th. — The Liz- 
ard lights bore north-north-east, five leagues distant, from 
whence we took a departure, being the last land seen. 
29th. — Once more we were upon the broad ocean, 
" where sky and water meet," under a press of sail, with a 
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fair wind, and, what is always to be desired, a fine, strong 
ship, well fitted out, with a good crew, all in high spirits. 
As the ship is now fairly at sea, I shall pause to relate 
a circumstance, which may be deemed trivial, but its re- 
sults to me have been of the most momentous character. 
After the regulations and discipline of the ship were es- 
tablished, on our departure from the United States, for the 
first time during the whole period of my sea life I sav 
a Bible, which had been put on board by some agent of 
the Bible Society, for the use of the crew, with this iih 
scription, viz., " The Word of God, presented by the 
Bible Society, for the use of the o£5icers and crew of the 
ship William." My feelings were penetrated with a deep 
sense of gratitude for this little oiSering. '^ Ah ! " thought 
I, '^ is it possible that men, who have no interest at stake, 
should care for the well-being, and I may say the sal- 
vation, of poor, neglected seamen ? " and, as if roused from 
a profound reverie, all those religious precepts and teach- 
ings, and especially those wholesome admonitions which 
were so carefully bestowed on me, by my relatives, in the 
days of my youth, were irresistibly brought up to my 
recollection in their most glowing form ; and then memo- 
ry portrayed, with the strongest coloring, the exposures, 
diangers, and perils, of the past, peculiar to my vocation. 
How often had my life been suspended upon a nine 
or twelve-thread rattling ! how often, too, when on the 
high and giddy mast, the howling wind proclaimed 
the funeral dirge of a companion, whose grasp was 
severed by its fury, and he swept into eternity! and 
then, again, while at the cannon's mouth, the enemy's 
deadly shot had stricken down the youthful seamen, 
who bid fair for long and happy life; and then, too, 
the heavy, roaring surf, with itt dashing, foam, swept 
with unrelenting fury one from my side who was 
the partner of my toil ; — and then, again, the constant 
exposure upon the fickle element; a seaman's life is 
always bounded, between time and eternity, by a two 
and a half, or three-inch plank, — to say nothing of the 
hurricane and tornado, the merciless pirate, and the 
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HLj next object vis to dtwnMJp tfaoa fimm die per- 
nicioQs mdolgencje of diinkiDg eiog. ^ It is owing to 
this," said L *' that joa are looked opoo as the iXKiat de- 
graded class of beings in socieCy, and wiieo on 
f OQ are excluded from all the pfeasom of wockXf 
the endearments of domestic life : it is drinking gng 
diat places yoa on a lerel with the lowest and basest 
of oar species : it is drinking grog which filches jam 
hard earnings from joor pockets : and while yoar 
are benombed with this WMit of poisoiB. joa 
the prey of sharpers, and those who smile at yon, fa«t 
at the same time are, without lemMse. inflicting mf/m. 
yoa the greatest injory : thos yoa are d is^N i iiwA^d of 
yoar means, aiMi necessarily oUiged, with hot littlt 
intermission, to be constantly opon the ocean ; so that, 
by persisting in the eril practices of drinking and 
caroasing. in connection with yoar exposures and 
hardships at sea, yoa soon become diseased. LocA 
aroond yoa, and where will yoa find a sailor adTanced 
in years ? To be sure. Captain R. is an aged man ; 
bat then it has been fair weather with him for many 
years ; there are nearly twenty of as belonging to ths 
&hip, and Jack Saunders is the oldest man, (with the 
exception of Captain R..) and he has scarcely aniTed 
to the age of forty. Now, I ask, where are all the old 
sailors ? ^Vhy, I will answer that question : many of them 
go to Davy Jones's locker ; and many others, for the 
reasons before mentioned, soon contract disease, and a 
premature old age and broken-down constitution are the 
consequences, and then they are laid up in ordinary, 
a;)d become useless hulks. It is not long, howcTer, be- 
fore the disease which has been induced by grog and 
severe exposure proves fatal, and then poor Jack, p»- 
haps friendless and unknown, is stowed away in Potters' 
Field." 

I then endeavored to show them the wofth and 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ABBITAL AT BATAVIA RETURN TOTAGB 8ICKNBM OF CREW 

PUT IN AT CAPS OF GOOD HOPS — FROFUOAOY OF 8£A« 

MBN ON SHORE, &C. 



And now to return to the ship. Every thing seemed 
to conspire to make this voyage pleasant and agreeable; 
the wind blew fresh and fair ; and we sailed sdong the 
southern coast of Europe and the north-east coast of 
Africa, passing along to the eastward of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and, with the exception of two days of 
calms and heavy rains, (of which we took advantage to 
fill up all our water-casks,) we had a strong north-east 
trade wind, and crossed the equinoctial line in iSP 
west longitude, in twenty-eight days from London. 
Without any cessation, the north-east trades gradually 
hauled round to the southward, and gave us a fine run 
across the south Atlantic. In this passage, we saw the 
Island of Tristan d'Acunha. The weather here became 
somewhat boisterous and heavy, and continued thus 
until we reached the parallel of 38^ south latitude, and 
34^ east longitude ; then the wind hauled round to the 
westward, with steady, strong gales, and, as we had 
nearly 100° of east longitude to run, we continued to 
steer in this parallel of latitude, say 38° south. With 
few exceptions, there was but little intermission of the 
westerly gales until we had passed the parallel of the 
Islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam, and had reached 
105° east longitude, at which time we hauled away 
to the northward, and, after experiencing some light, 
baffling winds, and squally weather, we succeeded in 
gaining the limits of the south-east trade winds; of 
course the position of the ship was such as to make 
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these winds fair, so that when they came, the best pos- 
sible use was made of them. On the 14th of October, 
we made Java Head, bearing east-south-east 20 miles. 
Entered the Straits of Sunda at 10 A. M., and, after a 
tedious passage of four days, anchored in Batavia Roads, 
having made the passage in eighty-four days from 
London. 

Capt. R. proceeded on shore, and gave up the entire 
details and management of the ship to me. The un* 
healthiness of Batavia is well known, and it is necessary 
to use great caution in order to preserve the health of 
the crew. To effect this, they were kept as much as 
possible from exposure to the sun and night air ; conse- 
quently, they were never permitted to go on shore in 
the boats ; a crew of Malays being hired for the purpose 
of pulling the boat off and on. On entering this port, 
we immediately spread awnings fore and aft the ship, 
and, as is customary on India voyages, she was stripped 
to her girtlines ; the rigging was all overhauled, together 
with every mast and spar. This being done, the most 
favorable opportunity was embraced (say when the 
sun was obscured) to get the ship rigged again. By 
observing the most prudent care with the crew, they 
continued in a healthy condition while we remained in 
port. This was owing principally to the fact of our 
having a large quantity of water remaining from our 
London stock, and which was used by the crew during 
the whole of our stay, having taken the precaution, at 
the same time, to fill up our water-casks when we first 
arrived ; so that, by the time we were ready for sea, it 
became purified of itself, consequently was used with- 
out the usual bad effects of Batavia water. Another 
precaution was also taken which added much to the 
health of our men, viz., the entire disuse of ardent 
spirit, and the substitution of coffee in its place. While 
the yellow fever and dysentery raged, producing great 
mortality among the crews of shipping lying in port, 
we did not lose a man, neither was there any of the 
crew off duty during our stay here. 
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December 30. — We had now finished taking in our 
cargo of coffee, and the ship being all ready for sea, 
Capt. R. came on board, January 1st, 1818, at which 
time we got under way, made all sail, and stood down 
the Straits. This being the season when the little 
monsoon changes, the passage through these Straits 
was very much retarded by severe squalls, attended 
with heavy rains and frequent calms. The heat was 
almost insufferable ; so much so that we were obliged 
frequently to anchor, in order to keep the men from 
being exposed to the intensity of the sun's rays ; and, 
incredible as it may appear, nevertheless, I have known 
Fahrenheit's thermometer to range from 100 to 105 
degrees in the shade. Nine days elapsed before we 
got clear of the Straits, and then our troubles com- 
menced ; eight of the crew were attacked with fever 
and dysentery, and the remainder of us were much de- 
bilitated and weakened, which is always the case with 
northern constitutions by long exposure to the heat ia 
tropical climates. Nor did I escape from that terrible 
malady, the dysentery, which reduced me nearly to the 
last stage of life ; and, although every means proved in- 
effectual for restoration which kindness and medical 
treatment could suggest, I was at last relieved by a 
very simple remedy, proposed by the generous-hearted 
Jack Saunders, before mentioned. Thirty-seven days 
passed away without any material alteration in the 
health of the crew, and it became necessary, for the 
safety of the ship and the lives of our men, to put into 
some port ; it was, therefore, decided by Capt. R. to go 
into Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 

On the 8th of February, 1818, the carpenter, who 
had lingered until this time with dysentery, expired. 
This circumstance produced universal gloom through- 
out the ship, particularly as there were seven others 
who lay at the point of death. Fortunately, however, 
for us, the wind was fair, and on the 13th we made the 
Cape, and entered Table Bay on the 14th, where we 
anchored in twelve fathoms water, one mile and a halt 
from the shore. 
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Ii nay be remarked that vessels can only ride with 
safety m this bay during the summer months, which 
correspond to our winter, as the winds usually blow from 
the north-west at this place in the winter season. These 
winds have the whole sweep of the south Atlantic 
Ocean, which causes the sea to run so heavily, that an- 
chors and cables are of no use whatever. In these 
months, vessels harbor in False Bay ; however, even in 
the summer months, the violence of the south-east winds 
is so great, notwithstanding they blow off shore, that 
vessels are obliged to ride with all their yards and 
topmasts struck, and every anchor ahead. 

As soon as we got our ship snug, the sick were all 
taken on shore, placed in comfortable quarters, and the 
best treatment and medical advice were procured for 
them. In about a week they were all pronounced to be 
out of danger. The Cape of Good Hope may be con- 
sidered as wholesome a climate as any part of the world. 
As Cape Town is situated on a considerable eminence, 
and the adjacent country being mountainous, conse- 
quently the air is very pure, and the atmosphere salu- 
brious. The town is remarkable for its cleanliness ; the 
streets are wide, and, although the buildings are neither 
large nor magnificent, yet they immediately impress the 
traveller with the idea of neatness and comfort. At the 
precincts of the town, on the eastern part, is situated 
the Company's garden, the size of which is about four 
square miles, and constructed in the most tasteful and 
fanciful manner, after the Chinese style. At the extreme 
end of these gardens is a menagerie of nearly all de- 
scriptions of wild animals found in Asia and Africa; 
the most singular of those which I saw was an ourang- 
outang, measuring six feet four inches in height, when 
erect. The vineyards are large and flourishing ; the 
grape is cultivated to great perfection, from which is 
extracted wine in great abundance, it being almost the 
only article which is exported from the Cape. A most 
singular phenomenon exists respecting these vineyards, 
or those called the Constantia vineyards, (the grape 
26* 



of vhidli prodooesaTCfTiidiaDddelnle vine,) viiidi 
aieoalj two in nomber; it sBemsthai no ether cjnl 
(ereo if the Coortantia rioe is tEunplaated^ in the 
Cape oalonj wiH prodnoe the Coortantia gxape. and 
jidd thefefrom the same kind of wine. It has been as- 
rertaiwd that, bf txansplanting the rine, it wffl entirely 
degenei mt e iuto the ofdiBary kind of enpe. R^edi- 
ments of all kinds maj be had bne. and in great abiBi- 
danee, eqieeiall j beef and mntton ; the latter mny be 
pmehased at low rates, and forms the principal article of 
lire stock for shipping : here, too, perliapB; is the fineit 
liesh water in the world. All these advantages eon- 
sideied, it most be cooceded that this port is among the 
best in these seas for homewaid-boond fiast IndianMn 
to refinesh and renorate a rdaixed and debflitated crew. 
We remained here eighteen days, at the eTpir a tio a 
of which period our men, bdi^ all conralesoent, were 
taken on board. 

On the morning of the 5ch March, weighed anchor, 
mw&e all im<1 and stood to sea with a fine sooth-east 
trade wind. Haring supplied the ship with pSeoty of 
fresh stock and vegetables, and the weather being ex- 
ceedingly fine, it was not long before the crew were 
restored to their nsoal health and strength. Having 
mentioned, in a previous part of this narrative, on t 
former voyage, the uninterrupted steadiness of the winds 
and weather. 1 will here merely state that, for twenty- 
five successive davs, the wir d continued to blow steadilv 
at south-east, so that we cairied studdinz-«ails on both 
sides during the whole of th's period, and crossed the 
equinoctial line the 26th day from the Cape, in 23P m^est 
longitude. 

Nothing material transpired during oar mn across 
the north-east trade winds, until we arrived at the 34^ 
north latitude, and then we had the winds variable, gene- 
ral! v from the westward, until we reached the British 
CFiannel : where we took a strong eastwardly gale, which 
continued to blow with unremitting violence for thir- 
teen dajrs, when it abated, and we took an English pilot 
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the dwp of a Jew, and poreluaed a complete aait from 
head to foot, for which he paid a most exorbitant pnee. 
The hat was of the moat oidinary kind, and the clothes, 
as a sailor would say, were made of Nantucket hitMd- 
doth, Tiz., three threads to an ann-fulL The remaining 
part of his dress was nearly of the same deacriptkin. 
To crown the whole, he purehaaed of this TiDaiioos 
Jew a {Hnchbeck watch, for which be paid twenty dol- 
lars, which, in reality, was not worth two. To thii 
watch wasattached a chain abont a foot in length, made 
c€ coarse black hair, at the end of which was a key, nqt 
for the purpose of winding the ^atch, bnt actnally a 
door key; and as a finish to this beantifnl collection 
of symmetrical proportions, connected with the key wai 
a laige, roogh. cornelian stone, which seired as a aesL 
His next step was, to hire a dance-house excInsiTely for 
himself, ready famished with some half-doaen girls, two 
fiddlers, and a bar-room par ereellence. The remainder 
of the narration I receiTed frcnn poor Jack. It aeems 
that, after carousing the whole night, he was not only 
bamboozled out of all of his money, but, in the morn- 
ing, he was rery unceremoniously kicked out of doors. 
Making his way to the ship as well as he could, he fell 
into a mud-puddle, and lay there until he was helped 
out of the difficulty by two men, who placed him on the 
dike where I first saw him bending his way towards the 
ship. His hat was much crushed, and. as a sailor would 
say, " was full of cable-tier pinches^*' his clothes were 
mud from top to bottom : and, not having any suspenders 
on, the bight of his shirt stuck out about four inches 
between the trousers and jacket. The immense long 
watch-chain hung Wangling nearly down to his knees ; 
altogether, poor Jack was completely metamorphosed. 
When he turned out in the morning, I inquired of him 
how he felt after his carouse. 

'' Pretty light, sir," replied he, slapping his pockets, 
•for they have eased me of all my whack." 

" What ! " replied I, " aU gone ? " 

**Not quite," returned he; '^I've got something to 
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spirit which had so strongly marked my character 
when embarking on former voyages. However, that 
moral feeling which had of late gathered around my 
character now excited me to action and diligence ; be- 
lieving that I saw my accumulated responsibility in its 
proper light, it was a new motive to stimulate my ex- 
ertions, in order to sustain with becoming respect the 
domestic and social relations of life. With these views, 
therefore, I cheerfully renewed my engagements, and 
entered upon the duties of my new station as com- 
mander of the ship William. 

On the 30th of August, she had completed taking in 
cargo, and was ready for sea ; and on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, after exchanging painful adieus, under feelings 
that can be better imagined than I can possibly db* 
scribe them, I hastened, with tremulous steps, on board 
the ship, and, the wind being fair, in a very few minutes 
we were under a press of canvass, standing down the 
river. 

I shall forbear entering into a tedious detail in refer- 
ence to the duties connected with a ship on leaving 
port, as they have been often described in the foregoing 
part of this work. Being now invested with the entire 
control and management of this ship, and as I had seen 
the good effects produced by a course of mild and kind 
treatment, connected with an imrelaxed state of disci- 
pline, to the sailors, by Capt. R., on the last voyage, I 
determined to. shape my course, in futiue, in a similar 
way. As soon, therefore, as the usual duties were over 
on leaving the land, such as clearing the decks, setting 
the watch, &c., a set of rules and regulations was drawn 
up, and given to the crew, prohibiting all profane Ian 
guage, fighting, or wrangling ; no unnecessary work 
to be done on Sabbath days; and that, in the room 
of the usual allowance of ardent spirits, they were 
to have coffee, tea, and sugar ; — they were also to have 
the forenoon-watch below at all times, and watch and' 
watch in bad weather, and Saturday was allowed for 
washing and repairing their clothes, &c. Implicit obe- 
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ning's horrid glare played around the masts and riggmg, 
and, as if impelled by some demon of destruction, threat^ 
ened to envelop the noble ship in one vast sheet of 
liame. While memory holds its empire, I shall never 
forget that night. At midnight, wore round on the lar- 
board tack, furled the main-topsail and foresail, and set 
the storm-staysails. Such was the deafening roar of 
the elements, the bellowing thunder, and the terrific 
blasts of wind, which ever and anon came howling o'er 
the angry deep, that it was impossible to be heard, with 
a speaking trumpet, half the length of the ship. At 1 
A. M., the dense pile of black clouds lifted their enormous 
masses from the horizon from north to west, presenting 
a long streak of clear, blue sky ; at the same moment 
was heard a heavy-roaring peal of thunder, attended by 
a sharp flash of lightning ; then came the sudden and 
awful change of wind from north-north-west. 

The gale struck the ship with furious blast, and threw 
her down, two feet of her main deck being under water. 
To add to the horror of this awful scen6, the forward 
bulk-head broke away below the lower-deck beams, 
which drove the immense body of corn into the fore- 
peak ; at the same time, the planks which formed the 
casings of the pumps started from the joists to which 
they were secured with spikes, and the com found its 
way into the pump-well, which was soon filled up as 
far as between decks. The violence, too, of the first 
blast, split the mizzen-staysail, and it blew from the 
bolt-rope. The only sails she now had on her were 
the fore and main-staysails ; consequently, having no 
after-sail, she fell off, and brought the sea a-beam. For- 
tunately, however, the wind had not blown sufficiently 
long to make a dangerous sea. It was nevertheless a 
perilous situation, and it became absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the ship either to take in the fore-top- 
mast staysail, or to get tarpaulins in the mizzen rigging, 
80 as to keep her up to the wind. We were soon, 
however, relieved from the necessity of taking in the 
staysails ; for at this moment, on came a terrific gust of 



and the stsyuils were blovrn in pieces. The 
skip, loing now somewhat eased from the primsiire of 
the cBi¥BK, lighted bo fiff as to bring lier deck out of 
Tbit tarpaulins were accordingly secured in the 

rigging, and with this she lay for a short time 
eompoiatively well. Bot when the morning light brok# 
fiMth, the gale, as if with maddening fury, seemed to re- 
doafaJe its FicAmoe. No longer was i}\e ship capable of 
wslKsiiiii,, and the only alternatire for her safety, and 
Cbe livies of the crew, was to get her before (he wind. 
This was the more nnaroidable as she strained exceed*^ 
ingly in her upper works, and was now leaking con- 
aidenbly : imperions necessity, therefore, demanded that 
some plan slM>ald be executed to got the c<>m from 
ont c£ the pmnp-well, so that we might work them, 
and free the ship. The sea had risen to an alarming 
height, and every seaman will know the danger of 
keeping the ship off in such a moment as this. It wns, 
however, the only alternative. Four men wore seiil on 
the fore-yaid to slacken down the gaskets of the chw 
of the foresail, and two men were sent into ihn inissen 
rigging to cut away the tarpaulins. All being now 
r^idy, the starboard head-braces wore hauled in, and 
the after-yaids squared ; the helm then was put to 
weather, the fore-tack was bowsed taut, and the tar- 
paulins were cut away. For a moment the nhip shook 
violently, but presently she began to fall off. When 
about four points from the wind, a heavy sea came 
rolling on with frightful rapidity. The vcnsel could 
not clear it. I saw an awful crisis ut hand, and shout- 
ed for every man to secure hinuKtlf as best he could. 
The inunense weight of water foil on board, knocking 
the launch out of the chocks^ and sweeping away spars, 
water-casks, and the starboard bulwarks from the gang- 
way to the fore rigging. She was now before the wind, 
ani, like an impatient steed when checked, dashed 
along at the rate of ten knots, sometimes careening 
on the top of a mountain wave, and then plunging 
into the fiMufol abyss which threatened to swallow her 
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awmy, and not till the son bad croand ila mmdian did 

the goat be come leaa Tiolent. At 3 P. M., it iBodented; 

aad the gale, thoogh aereie, waa nol dangenioa^ aa the 

aea became legolar and fcriknriiig. 

Thoa fiur it bad beeo impuw iM e to do aojr thing ia 
lefereoce to getfyig the eom horn the pnmp-velL A 
hairicado waa now erected, and the pmnpa were hoirtel 



out ; then one man waa lowered down with a sack, bf a 
giftiine, from the main-top. Hie sack waa filled widi 
eom, then diawn np, again let down, and ao on in this 
wajr we eontinned to clear the pomp-well; but the 
pfo gic a i waa necemarily riow. The leak was aooa 
diacorered and stopped, and at the expiiaticm erf* aerea 
booia the well was entiiely deared, the pomps weie 
lowered into their {daces, and the ship waa pomped out, 
baring made bnt two feet and a bilf erf* water dntii^ 
the whole of the gale. 

The next object was lo secnre the f<irward balk-head; 
tbu labor, however, was deferred antil the next monh 
iog, when the gale bad moderated sufficiently, so as to 
get sail enoagh on the ship to keep her steady. The 
bulk-bead was secured as strongly as practicable, and 
Che serere disasters which we bad received were dov 
repaired ; but the loss of the com which had been 
pumped out, and the balance having shifted, it gave the 
•bip nearly four streaks' list to starboard — so that, wfaea 
we arrived in Lisbon, she was as much careened as 
when carrying sail in a hard gale. I bad no reason to 
regret having established the course of treatment and 
regulations, with the crew, which have been stated at 
the commencement of this voyage ; on the contrarj} 
every man did his duty cheerfully and in a seaman-lii^ 
manner ; and had it not been for the ability and exer- 
tions of the seamen, the ship could not have been saved 

October 6. — Came to an anchor abreast of Belbaoi 
Oastle, the place appointed for vessels subject to qoaraa- 
tine restrictions ; and as our ship was of that nmnber, of 
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ceding night, to attract their notice. The position of the 
ship was now critical. It blew a hard gale, the raio 
fell in torrents, and nothing could be seen ten yards 
from the deck ; and, to add to this perilous situation, we 
had only nine fathoms of water. Just at this moment, 
Providence favored us ; the rain ceased, the mist broke 
away, and we caught a glimpse of Smith's Island. It 
was, indeed, but a glimpse, for it immediately shut ia 
thick again ; but it was enough for our purpose. Close- 
reefed topsails were put on the ship, and I shaped a 
course, from the bearings of the island, to cross the tail 
of the middle ground in five fathoms of water. Here, 
Hgaio, I experienced the great benefit arising from kind 
treatment to a ship's crew. This was an hour that re- 
quired all the firmness, seamanship, and activity, a ciev 
could muster to their aid, and, I can safely say, with 
ours there was no flinching ; for every man did his 
duty with alacrity, and in a seaman-like manner. In 
about thirty minutes, I found all was right ; the sound- 
ings indicated our approach to the middle ground, and 
presently we struck bottom in five fathoms, as contem- 
plated by the bearings of the island. In a short time, 
the h3avy mist which had obscured the view from all 
surrounding objects cleared away, and Cape Henry 
lighthouse was seen directly ahead ; still no pilot-boat 
was visible, and, as it continued to blow hard, of course 
the greatest anxiety prevailed throughout the ship. In 
this critical juncture, I determined to hazard the risk 
of running her into Hampton Roads ; fortunately, how- 
ever, when the regular soundings on the Horse-shoe were 
' obtained, a pilot-boat was discovered coming down the 
bay. In a few minutes, to our great relief, we received 
a pilot on board, ran the ship into the Roads, and 
anchored. The next morning, at daylight, got under 
way, and stood up the bay with a fine breeze from the 
southward ; and, on the 4th of January, 1819, anchored 
in the harbor of Baltimore, making the passage in forty- 
eight days from Lisbon. 
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ceding night, to attract their notice. The position of the 
ship was now critical. It blew a hard gale, the raiQ 
fell in torrents, and nothing could be seen ten yards 
from the deck ; and, to add to this perilous situation, we 
had only nine fathoms of water. Just at this moment, 
Providence favored us ; the rain ceased, the mist broke 
away, and we caught a glimpse of Smith's Island. It 
was, indeed, but a glimpse, for it immediately shut in 
thick agsiin ; but it was enough for our purpose. Close- 
reefed topsails were put on the ship, and I shaped a 
course, from the bearings of the island, to cross the tail 
of the middle ground in five fathoms of water. Here, 
agsdn, I experienced the great benefit arising from kind 
treatment to a ship's crew. This was an hour that re- 
quired all the firmness, seamanship, and activity, a crew 
could muster to their aid, and, I can safely say, with 
ours there was no flinching ; for every man did bis 
duty with alacrity, and in a seaman-like manner. In 
about thirty minutes, I found all was right ; the souud- 
ings indicated our approach to the middle ground, and 
presently we struck bottom in five fathoms, as contem- 
plated by the bearings of the island. In a short time, 
the hBavy mist which had obscured the view from all 
surrounding objects cleared away, and Cape Henry 
lighthouse was seen directly ahead ; still no pilot-boat 
was visible, and, as it continued to blow hard, of course 
the greatest anxiety prevailed throughout the ship. In 
this critical juncture, I determined to hazard the risk 
of running her into Hampton Roads ; fortunately, how- 
ever, when the regular soundings on the Horse-shoe were 
obtained, a pilot-boat was discovered coming down the 
bay. In a few minutes, to our great relief, we received 
a pilot on board, ran tHe ship into the Roads, and 
anchored. The next morning, at daylight, got under 
way, and stood up the bay with a fine breeze from the 
southward ; and, on the 4th of January, 1819, anchored 
in the harbor of Baltimore, making the passage in forty- 
eight days from Lisbon. 
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CHAPTER XXYni. 

TOTAOK TO BATATIA BUBIAL AT BEA. 

• 

The strong and powerful feelings consequent upon 
bte meeting of near and very dear friends, after a sepa- 
ition of nearly four months, being over, I not only en- 
3yed the quiet repose of home, but also the society of 
ler who was now the companion of my life and fortunes. 
Though much separation would, of course, be our lot, 
rom the nature of my avocation, yet there was now an 
bject in whom I could repose with perfect confidence, 
nd also unite in those sympathetic feelings so dear to 
he human heart. 

Never, during the whole period of my life, did time 
lass so happily, and I may say so rationally, as on the 
present respite from the toils upon the ocean. No cloud 
presented its dark shadow, no sorrow gave a shade of 
;loom, and no blighting disease laid its withering spell 
»n our cheerful hearth-side, to mar the bliss of social in- 
ercourse and mutual love. These were halcyon days 
wiftly passing on the wheels of time, destined shortly, 
lowever, to be interrupted. It was about this period 
hat I assumed the command of the ship Edward, be- 
onging to the same owners. 

Two months and a half having gone by almost im- 
lerceptibly, the ship to which I had been transferred 
iras once more completely fitted out for an East India 
'oyage. The duties of supercargo being committed to 
ay charge, created an amount of responsibility which 
lever had before fallen to my Iqt, and the importance of 
he trust was a source of considerable anxiety to me. 
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Here, too, was a voyage before me of not less than one 
year, subject not only to the perils of the sea, but also to 
the pestilences of the torrid zone ; for it must be known 
that I was once more bound to Batavia. 

On the 20th of March, specie, amounting to one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars, was taken on board; 
and, every thing being in complete readiness, I bade 
adieu to my companion and friends, and once more 
found my way to the quarter deck of a gallant ship. 
The wind being fair, in a few minutes the well-known 
song at the windlass was heard, and then the hoarse 
voice of the first oflScer calling out, " The anchor is short 
apeak, sir ; lay aloft fore and aft, and loose the topsails 
und top-gallant sails." These orders were quickly 
obeyed. The sails were sheeted hpme, and hoisted to 
the mast-head, and the yards were braced so as to cant 
the ship's head to starboard. And again the long-drawn 
song was heard at the windlass, the anchor was rapidly 
hove up to the bows, and in a few minutes our gallant 
ship was standing down the river under a press of can- 
vass. It was one of those peculiarly bland days whicb 
frequently mark the premature advance of spring, but 
which, at the same time, are the precursors of a coming 
storm. The day was clear, and the gentle south-western 
breeze brought with it the mildness of latter spring; 
these, together with the genial warmth of the sun, pro- 
duced an unusual degree of heat for this period of the 
season ; nor was the foliage and verdure unmindful of 
this premature warmth, for on either side of the river 
might be seen the springing bud, of various hues, swelling 
Dut ; and grassy plains spreading forth their delightful 
green, — on all of which the eye might rest unwearied 
with pleasure. These sights along the river's banks 
afforded to the mind a relief which tended to dissipate a 
part of the gloom induced by the certainty of a year's 
absence. And yet this was but a transient respite. 
Every passing object — the numerous craft, and jolly 
boatmen, with light hearts and cheerful song, plying gayly 
towards a much-cherished home, from which we were 
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Of course, it may be supposed that, with a crew and offi« 
cers of the above description, it required no little firm- 
ness and decision of purpose to establish and maintain 
a good state of discipline ; and, indeed, this was not 
thoroughly accomplished until the homeward-bound 
passage ; it was then effected through the agency of 
sickness and death, as will be hereafter stated. Although 
every privilege was allowed, consistent with the duties 
of the ship ; and although every care was taken with re- 
gard to their food and diet, as well as to the comfort and 
cleanliness of the forecastle ; and further, no man was 
allowed to be called out of his name — ycit, notwithstand- 
ing all these regulations and care to their welfare, there 
were some of the sailors who never manifested any thing 
else but the basest ingratitude. After this, the ship was 
exceedingly laborsome, steered badly, and scarcely a 
day passed, in heavy weather, that a spar, or some of the 
rigging, was not carried away. After a passage of one 
hundred and four days, we arrived in Batavia, and anr 
chored in the roads. Here were a number of American 
as well as other vessels, waiting for cargoes. As soon as 
the necessary precautions were taken, such as getting 
awnings fore and aft the ship, sending down the yaurds, 
masts, rigging, &c., so as to screen the sailors from the 
heat of the sun while at work, I repaired to the shore, 
and procured a crew of Malays to man the boat — a pro- 
ceeding always necessary for the preservation of the 
health of the ship's crew in Batavia. It is customary 
for masters and supercargoes to taker up their residences 
about three miles in the country ; this is done for the 
preservation of health, and is attended with but little 
(ixtra expense, for every person doing business is neces- 
sarily obliged, from the intense heat, to have a carriage 
always at liis command. 

Prom the captain of a Newburyport ship, I learned 
that Mr. P., my mate, had sailed with him on the last 
voyage, and that he had been detected in embezzling 
the cargo, as well as guilty of forgery. It was necessary, 
therefore, as there was no alternative but to keep him. 
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to use great precaution, and keep a good look-out upon 
bis conduct. Consequently, I took a memorandum of 
all my provisions, stores, &c., and obliged him to ren- 
der a strict account of all the expenditures, and when- 
ever the least particle of any portion of the cargo, was 
sent off, a receipt for the same was always required. In 
this way? I managed to keep him tolerably honest. We 
lay here nearly two months and a half. The crew, with 
the exception of one man, who was placed in the hospi- 
tal, were kept in good health. I had completed the pur- 
chases and shipping of the cargo, and the ship was now 
ready to proceed on her homeward-bound passage ; but 
9j^ the seaman who had been sent to the hospital was 
considered dangerously ill, another was shipped in his 
place. 

On the 23d of September, 1819, we got under way 
from Batavia Roads, and stood down the Straits of Sunda. 
In passing Anjer Roads, we were boarded by a boat 
belonging to the United States frigate Constellation, 
which lay to an anchor in the roads. From her we 
received despatches, as well as many hearty good wishes 
for our safe and speedy passage. The weather now be- 
came very squally, and we did not succeed in getting 
clear of the straits until the 28th ; and thus our troubles 
had not only commenced, but from this time they began 
to multiply upon us. We had no sooner succeeded in 
gaining an offing from the straits, than four of the best 
seamen were taken down with fever and dysentery. 
The remainder of the crew were otherwise much debil- 
itated and weakened, from the excessive heat always pe- 
culiar to these climes. Day after day rolled away with- 
out any material alteration, except that one and another 
were alternately struck down with disease. We had 
succeeded in reaching the length of the east end of 
Madagascar, when our condition, as regarded the health 
and strength of the crew, was truly deplorable; they 
were all completely overcome, and I shall not forget a 
scene which took place on a beautiful moonlight night, 
al^ut this peripfi. The ship was running along at the 
28 
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Were the big tears chased each other in rapid 
sion from the dying eyes of poor Jack. 
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•een but an unruffled sea, and now and then a sea- 
gull, or a Mother Carey s chicken, skimming the swell- 
ing surface — the only proof that we were not alone in 
creation's expanse. There was an air of profound sor- 
row and melancholy reigning throughout the ship. 
Here lay the cold remains of poor Jack; and in the 
forecastle languished three others so ill, that we knew 
not what hour they would share the fate of their de- 
parted shipmate. It was indeed an hour of sadness, 
when the ship was hove to, to perform the rites of ba- 
nal. All hands that were able to come on deck took 
their stations forward of the gangway ; they were all 
tidy, and dressed in their best rig ; the stars and stripes 
were run up half-mast ; the corpse, with a bag of shot 
tied at the foot of the hammock, was jdaced on a board 
at the gangway, after which, thirteen minute guns wisre 
fired, and then commenced the reading of the funeral 
service of the Episcopal Church. .It was a moment 
when all the finer feelings of the soul were brought into 
play ; the stout hearts and rigid muscles of men who 
had never flinched, in storm or battle, gave way in sym- 
pathetic woe. There was a moment^s pause as I came 
to the period preceding the sentence — '^ We commit his 
body," &c. I involuntarily ceased reading as I heard 
a deep groan from an old sailor. The sentence was 
finished, a deep splash was heard, and the body of poor 
Jack sank beneath the blue wave, there to rest imtil the 
sea shall roll its millions to the shore. 

After this mournful ceremony was over, all sail was 
again made, and we stood on our course, without know- 
ing, however, how soon the same melancholy duty 
would have to be performed to some other inmate of 
the ship. 

The weather continued fine and the wind fair ; and 
as I was much worn down with the fatigue of the last 
few days, and especially as I felt an unusual degree of 
sadness, I concluded to turn in, hoping thereby to get 
my mind relieved, as well as my body refreshed, llie 
scenes of this day had made a deep impression on me, 
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ficiently recovered to go on board in less than six weeks, 
I concluded to fay them off and ship others ia their 
place, aiid proceed without delay on my royage. This 
was accordingly done : and. after filling up our water- 
casks, and laying ia a good stock of fresh meat and 
vegetables, we weighed anchor, made all sail, and stood 
to sea. with a fine south-east trade wind, on the 13tli 
of November. 

I pause here in the narrative, to pay a tribute of 
gratitude to Captain Wells, of the English East India 
ship Warrington. In every respect he acted as a gentle^ 
man ; and, but for his kind interposition and prompliieM 
in timely assisting me with his men. it would not hata 
been possible for us, in our debilitated condition, to hava 
worked the ship into the Cape. And further, I conU 
not press upon him to accept any remuneration for the 
great assistance he rendered to us. His generosity and 
imalfected humanity proved him at once to be a whoia- 
souled sailor and a gentleman at heart ; and as soeh 
I shall ever remember him with eratitude. 

As usual at this season of the year, the south-east 
trade winds blew fresh and steadily at one point, and 
nothing of great importance transpired, to interrupt the 
usual sameness of a sea life, in fine weather and a long 
course of fair winds. During the passage down to the 
line, I discovered, for tlie first time, a defect in my sight: 
I believed, at first, it was temporary — owing, perhaps, to 
some obscurity of light in the cabin ; this, howereTi 
proved not to be the case. The defect was real, attrib- 
utable to the fact, that I had measured the distances of 
celestial objects, in order to determine the longitude, with 
an inverted telescope. This work being often repeated, 
of course it was laborious to the organs of vision : this, 
together with much exposure in hot climates, afected 
the optic nerve. The diminution of sight, however, 
at this period, was so trivial, that I felt but little alarm 
at ulterior consequences. 

On the 18th of December, we crossed the equinoctial 
line, in 35^ west longittide, and it was with great pain 
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with a bnce of pistob. — the yoang EngJBihman docog 
the flmet — azui giving the cook and steward cheir ordss^ 
I jumped forward, and ordered ch^ mea oa deck. Thef 
all mdled op in a body^ aod^ with oaths and impreea- 
tioDS^ swore thej would do no more work until tbt 
aecofid mate was pat on dEity. I once more ordered tfaem 
to brace yards, and on their refosal I fired a pistol ofcr 
their beads, when they immediately roshed to the qaarter 
deck ; bot here they were met by my friend^ the Eag- 
lishmaHj and the cook and steward, with handspikes 
I dischairged my second pistol, which took effect in dK 
fleshy part of the arm of one of the rillains, and dfsatM 
him. My friend had discharged both of his pislalf 
withoat effect ; not so his fists, for they were better that 
any pistols; wheneTer a man came within the reach of 
his arm, he was sure to be knocked down. The cook 
and steward played their part well, so that in aboot fif- 
teen minutes the matineers begged for qpaiters; ud 
thus we completely subdued the mutiny without tki 
aid of the chief mate, who, during the whcJe of this kv- 
less riot, stood a silent and quiet spectator on the quarter 
deck, purposing; as I supposed, to join the Tictorioos 
party, whicherer it might be. The men now were quite 
humbled, and returned to their duty with submissioa. 
They promised, if this aSaii was orerlooked, that, for the 
future, they would giro no occasion for a repetition of 
the same pcmishment. In reply, I stated that their 
beharior and good conduct should govern me in my 
future course towards them. During the remainder of 
the passage they conducted themselves with pro^^ty, 
and although we encountered intense cold weather, and 
many hard gales, yet every man did his duty cheerfully 
without murmuring or flinching. On the second day 
of February, 1320. we took a Chesapeake pilot, and en- 
tered the bay with a fine southerly wind, which carried 
us up. On the 3d, at 2 P. M., let go our anchor in Bal- 
timore harbor, after a most tedious and unpleasant pas 
sage of one hundred and thirty-three days. 
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topsaHs and topgallant-sails being hoisted to the mast- 
head, the fasts were cast off, — in a few minutes she was 
rapidly sailing over the smooth water, down the river, 
with a fresh westerly wind. In two days from this 
period, we were clear of the land, scudding away to the 
eastward, with a heavy north-west gale. It may be suf- 
ficient to say, in regard to this passage, that we had an 
nnintemipted continuation of gales, high seas, and heavyi 
boisterous weather; our decks were swept, the long- 
boat was stove, many of the sails were split to pieces, 
the fore-topmast and fore-jrard were sprung, and the 
jib-boom carried away close to the cap. Such was the 
extre^ue state of the weather, it being intensely cold 
withal, that we had to subsist on raw provisions for 
many days : the sea making almost a continual breach 
over us, it was impossible to cook, or keep a fire in the 
caboose. In twenty-five days, to our great satisfaction, 
we got soundings in the chops of the EInglish Channel, 
at which time the weather moderated ; and in twenty- 
six hours we took a North Sea pilot, off Dover. The 
wind continuing fair, we passed the Goodwin Sands, 
and in four days were safely moored alongside the Hel- 
der, in the port of Amsterdam. After the usual forms of 
entry, &c., were made, we commenced to discharge our 
cargo forthwith, which was all completed, and the ship 
ballasted and ready for sea, in sixteen days. 

On the 11th of April, got under way from the Texel 
Roads, (having lain to an anchor wind-bound for eight 
days,) and stood to sea. We had not proceeded far 
down the North Sea before the wind hauled round to 
the westward, bringing fresh gales and rain, which 
lasted eight days ; after which the wind veered to the 
eastward, and gave us a fine run down the Channel. 

On the 22d of April, at meridian, a departure was 
taken from the Scilly Isles, and at sunset they had quite 
disappeared, and once more we were upon the broad ex- 
panse of waters, bounding over the blue ocean towards 
our much-loved home. My mind had now become 
more deeply impressed than ever with the nature of my 
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perilous occnpatioii, liaUe every moment to be launched 
into eternity. Of late, I had made a constant practice 
of reading the Scriptures ; and by the light they redected 
upon my mind, I saw evidently that my condition was 
unsafe, because I felt and believed that I was a sinner, 
and, as such, was justly exposed to the wrath of God. 
Then, again, the vast amount of goodness, forbearance, 
and long-suffering, which had been extended towards 
me by the Author of my being, all strengthened the be- 
lief, that I was the most ungrateful of men. These and 
similar exercises brought a renewal of that deep convic- 
tion which I had experienced on a previous occasion, 
and I resolved, if I was spared^ to lead a new life. These 
resolutions once formed, I felt comparatively easier in 
mind, especially as I had latterly, and more particularly 
on this voyage, endeavored to impress on the minds of 
the crew their moral responsibility to God and to them- 
selves. It was a source of much satisfaction to see the 
men generally engaged on the Sabbath day in reading 
the Scriptures, tracts, &c. The general deportment of 
the crew, on this passage, was vastly different from that 
of any other set of men with whom I had been connect- 
ed during the last fourteen years ; and, without relaxing 
in the least in the discipline of the ship, the seamen 
uniformly obeyed every command cheerfully, and dis- 
charged their duty promptly. 

The winds inclining to hang to the northward and 
westward, I resolved again to make the southern pas- 
sage ; and nothing material transpiring to contribute ad- 
ditional interest to the narrative, I shall pass over the 
remainder of this passage, without giving a monot- 
onous detail, and will carry the reader along with 
me to the Chesapeake Bay, which was entered on the 
second day of June ; afterwards, we had light, baffling, 
westerly winds, which obliged us to remain at anchor 
three days, affording a fine opportunity to [)aiiit, clean, 
and strip the ship of all her bandages, so that we might 
eater port in ship-shape order. 

On the 5th, the wind coming in from the southward, 
we weighed anchor, made all sail, and stood up the bay. 
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In twenty-six hours she was made fast alongside the 
wharf in the port of Baltimore, making the passage in 
fifty days. Thus was the East India voyage closed ; 
and thus, also, were my senrices closed in this employ, 
for the following reason, viz., I had neglected, at the 
commencement of the voyage, to have a written agree* 
ment in regard to the compensation I should have for 
transacting the business. Of course I was entitled to 
commission ; but the owners thought proper to substitute 
the sum of five hundred dollars instead of the regular 
commission allowance, which would have amounted to 
three thousand five hundred dollars. These, then, are 
the reasons why I left the employ. Possibly it would 
have been for my interest to have remained, especially 
as It was not generally known whether the merchants 
had displaced me, or whether I had left them of my own 
accord. 

I was not very anxious to embark again inunediateiy, 
for, as it will be seen, I had been constantly employed 
for the last two or three years, and it was but natural 
that I should feel a strong desire to remain on shore 
with my family for a short time, to enjoy the social 
and domestic comfort of which seamen are so long 
and so frequently deprived. Circumstances now tran- 
spired which are not necessary to relate, but which 
called upon me to use every exertion, not only to sustain 
my reputation, but to maintain the social relations that I 
was bound to uphold. To remain idle was not very 
congenial to my temperament, or my peculiar situation at 
this time ; consequently, employment was sought for, 
but not so readily obtained, because I had a weight of 
interest exerted against me by my former employers, 
which at length obliged me to accept of a first officer's 
berth, with a promise of command at the expiration of 
one voyage. Accordingly, I repaired on board the ship 
H., and discharged the duties devolving on my station, 
such as taking in cargo, &c. The destination of this 
voyage was as follows, viz., from hence to New Orleans, 
and from thence to Liverpool ; to return to Orleans, and 
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. firom thence to Baltimore. The ship being in complete 
readiness, with crew and passengers all on board, we 
sailed on the 2d of November, 1821. 

I should have passed by this voyage in silence ; but 

as there are circmnstances connected with it different 

from any which have been related in this narrative, I 

shall give as brief a detail as the nature of those cir- 

* cumstances will admit, and, in doing so, I shall en* 

^ deavor to divest myself of all prejudice, either to the 

I captain or crew. Having a fine, fresh north-west wind, 

^ we soon ran down the Chesapeake Bay, discharged the 

pilot, and went to sea, November 5th. By this time I 

had an opportunity to make my observations on those 

'} with whom I was to be associated for at least eight 

months; and the result was not of the most pleasing 

I kind. Captain B., an Irishman by birth, was about fifty 

years of age ; and although he had followed the sea for 

many years, yet he was not a sailor. Proud and over* 

bearing, he endeavored to keep his officers at a distance ; 

and as to the sailors, in his estimation they were but 

little elevated above the brute creation. The height of 

his ambition appeared to be in painting, scrubbing the 

decks with holystones, and employing the steward in 

some trifles, such as cleaning brass, tins, &c. He was 

exceedingly vain of his own person, which was short 

^ and thick, — stooping very much, from disease in the 

■ back ; with a broad, Irish face, large nose, and eyes that 
I seemed ready to pop out of his head, and a mouth 
' which, when spread, occupied nearly the diameter of 

his beautiful face ; his legs were short, and his feet 
! might be fitly compared, for beauty and symmetry, to 
j those of a Liverpool dray-horse. " Clothed with a little 
' brief authority," he exerted it on all occasions ; and his 
' chief delight appeared to be to make the situation of the 
officers and crew as unpleasant as his ill-temper and 
disposition could suggest. As a proof of this, immedi- 

■ Htely after leaving the land, the crew were put on an 
I allowance of provisions and water, with orders to keep 

all hands at work during the whole day. He endeav- 
j 39 
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ored to ape tlie gentleman, with the pauengers ; bat it 
was wjth such an ill grace, that be failed in the attempt, 
and he was despised by them. I shall leave him for 
the present, and say something in relation to the second 
oflS^er, and crew. Mr. N. was a young roan, just out 
of his time in seamanship ; was not above mediocrity ; 
indolent in disposition, exceedingly illiterate, knowing 
not how to govern himself or command others. The 
seamen, generally, were disposed to be obedient ; but the 
ungenerous and unfeeling treatment of Captain & in- 
duced a spirit of insubordination and murmuring, so 
that it was not without great difficulty that I maiiaged 
to have the unjust orders of Captain B. executed. We 
had not been many days at sea before I discovered that 
our noble commander knew very little about navigation 
— in fact, he had run the ship ten degrees to eastward 
of the Hole in the Wall, when in its latitude, so that 
the ship was hove to, three nights in succession, with a 
fair wind and fine weather. The passengers now be- 
came exceedingly uneasy ; and, as the owner's son was 
on board, he requested me to take a lunar observation, 
saying that he would take all responsibility on himself. 
I complied with this request, and determined the ship's 
position, which was found to be correct when we made 
the land. It may be supposed, after this, that the pas- 
sengers had no more confidence in the abilities of Cap- 
tain K, as a navigator; for, upon all occasions, I was 
consulted, which, by the way, proved to be most unfor- 
tunate, for all the malevolent passions of this little great 
man were levelled at me. But he soon found his vitu- 
peration was entirely harmless; and when he ascertained 
that he could effect his purposes of revenge in no other 
way, he accused me of drunkenness. This foul slander 
was easily rebutted, for he was proved to be a liar by 
the passengers and his own steward, and the most sov- 
ereign contempt fell upon himself 

Immediately after our arrival at New Orleans, in con- 
sequence of the cruel usage towards the crew, they all 
deserted. I demanded my discharge ; but to this thf 
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owner's son (who was the consignee) would not listen, 
assuring me that, if I would perform this voyage in the 
ship, I should have the command on her return : with 
diis assurance, I consented. 

She was loaded with cotton, for Liverpool, and sailed 
January 7th, 1822. After the most extraordinary short 
passage of twenty-four days, we arrived in Liverpool 
Dock. During the whole of this passage, Captain B. 
and myself did not exchange a single word together, 
except as he gave some order pertaining to duty, which 
was answered by the simple monosyllable of yes or no. 
The men were used more like galley-slaves than free- 
men. Besides working hard all day, they were frequent- 
ly called up two or three times in their watch below at 
night, having continual gales and heavy weather to con- 
tend against. As in New Orleans, so it was in Liver- 
pool, for we had not been in dock more than twenty- 
four hours, before the crew all deserted. The ship was 
discharged, but did not obtain a homeward freight until 
March. Among other things which came on board 
with the stores and furniture, were six holystones, 
three of which had iron rings at both ends, and weighed 
nearly two hundred pounds each. Upon examination, I 
ascertained that we had barely beef and pork enough to 
last forty days ; this was reported to the Captain, when 
he replied that it was all-sufficient. 

March 3. — We hauled out of dock, had a fine run 
down the Irish Channel, and steered away to the south- 
ward, for the Antigua passage. The whole time I spent 
on board of this ship, thus far, had been as disagreeable 
as can well be imagined ; but the past could bear no 
comparison with what followed. Eight days had scarce- 
ly elapsed since our departure from Liverpool, when the 
sailors were put on short allowance of beef and pork ; 
add to this, all hands were employed two days in the 
week holystoning the decks with those immense stones 
before mentioned, that required six men to drag them 
about. On field-days, all the spars, water-casks, d&c, were 
unlashed, and the decks scrubbed in their places ; and. 
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to make up the climax of drudgery, as usual, all hands 
were kept at work during the entire day. It may well 
be supposed that my situation was not the most agree- 
able in the world ; but a seaman can fully conceive 
what kind of a time I had of it, being necessarily 
obliged to enforce the. orders of Captain B. Although, 
from my heart, I pitied the men, yet I was often com- 
pelled to resort to severe chastisement, in order to get 
the work performed. In a word, to sum up the charac- 
ter of Captain B., he was cruel, overbearing, mean, and 
dastardly. When, according to his calculation, we were 
to make the islands which form the Antigua passage, he 
was again far out of his reckoning, and hove the ship 
to, four nights, with a fair wind. At length he humbled 
himself, and asked me to take a lunar observation. I 
complied with this request, and, according to the result, 
we made the land, and arrived at New Orleans after a 
passage of forty days. As the ship was to proceed to 
Baltimore forthwith, I determined to remain in her, 
although it might be at the expense of my feelings and 
comfort. As a proof that I have not exaggerated, in 
reference to the character of Captain B., and his general 
treatment to his men, it may be sufficient to say, that, 
immediately after we made the ship fast alongside the 
levee, at New Orleans, every sailor left the ship. 

On the 12th of May, cast off from the wharf and 
dropped down the river, and in thirty hours I was again 
on the broad ocean, homeward bound. Nothing mate- 
rial transpired during this passage. In fourteen days we 
arrived in Baltimore, and made fast alongside the wharf. 

I am happy in being able to state, that, during a life 
of fourteen years upon the ocean, — and of course I have 
sailed with many commanders of various temperaments, 
— the conduct of this last man was a manifest exception 
to all the others ; and it would be no marvel, if such 
were the general character of sea captains, that mutiny 
and insubordination were the general characteristics of 
sailors. This, however, is not the case ; there are many, 
very many, honorable exceptions ; and I have nevei 
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lown a commander, who was a good seaman, to be 
rannical and overbearing. Capt. B. was immediately 
scharged upon our arrival, and the command was 
ven to me. In consequence, however, of the yellow 
ver raging violently at the time, the ship remained at 
le wharf unemployed during the whole summer. In 
16 month of October, I assumed the command of the 
dp Chauncey, four hundred tons' burden, and bound 
the Pacific Ocean. It will be seen that my stay on 
Lore was of longer duration than it had been for many 
sars ; and as domestic cares had by this time begun to 
ultiply, I found more difficulty to sever those strong 
sociations which entwined around the affections of 
utual love. How much is there in a sailor's life which 
^ts upon him as so many sources of sorrow and disqui« 
ade, — especially if he be united to one that is capable 
' appreciating a sailor's love, and one, too, that is a 
larer snd sympathizer in all his joys and sorrows, and 
in feel for his perils and hardships ! This, then, wa» 
cactly my position; and notwithstanding I had been 
ivileged to remain with the objects of my affection 
sarly four months, yet, as the time approached for sep- 
ration, I felt more deeply the anticipated privation 
'hich I was called upon to endure. The ship requiring 
lany repairs, — such as calking, sheathing, coppering, 
^c, — consequently, she was not ready for sea until the 
ist of December, at which time her lading was all 
ompleted, and she was in readiness for a two years' 
oyage. Let me digress here, to give some account of 
he ship, her owners, and the supercargo, in order that 
he circumstances connected with the ensuing voytfge 
nay be better comprehended. As before stated, she 
J^as about four hundred tons' burden, originally built 
or a privateer; but, as peace was proclaimed before 
'he was fitted out, she was risen upon with heavy up- 
>er works, her iron fastenings were drilled out, and she 
«^as refastened with copper, &c. The ship was very 
[harp and very weak, her upper works being too heavy 
^r the lower frame. Her principal owner was a Scotch- 
29* 
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man, proverbialljr close and penurious, as may be seen 
from the following accoimt: The crew of the ship 
consisted of nineteen souls ; he made a calculation for 
ninety days' passage from hence to Lima, with the cus- 
tomary allowance of beef, bread, and pork, for each day. 
This amount was stowed so as to be at hand when 
wanted ; but the remainder of the provisions for the voy- 
age was, according to his orders, stowed underneath 
the cargo. Remonstrance was useless. The supercargo 
was a young German, a relative of one of the owners ; 
he had procured a greater part of the cargo on consign- 
ment ; he spoke the English language badly, and did not 
understand a word of the Spanish. The hour for sail- 
ing drew nigh, and, with a heavy heart and painful 
emotions, the last interview was now about to take 
place. It was short and sad, for already the topsails 
and top-gallant-sails were at the mast-head ; the keen 
north-west wind blew piercingly; blue Peter, at the 
mast-head, fluttered, and the stars and stripes were quiv- 
ering in the breeze. The time for parting at length 
came. For a moment I faltered ; but in the next might 
have been heard the melancholy accents of bidding 
adieu. I hurried out, saw nothing, heard nothing, and 
felt nothing, until I found myself on the quarter deck 
of the ship Chauncey. All were on board ; the single 
fasts were slipped, and anon she was sailing rapidly 
down the river. 

In two days we anchored at New Point Comfort, the 
wind being to the eastward, with dark, threatening 
weather. Here we had a fine opportunity to fill up our 
water-casks, and to procure a good stock of fresh pro- 
visions. As the wind continued a-head for several days 
the spars, water-casks, and boats, were all well secured; 
the chafing-gear — such as battens, mats, leathers, &c. 
— were seized on in their respective places, and the ship 
was now completely bandaged for a long cruise. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



rOTAOB TO THE PACIFIC DANGEROUS LEE SHORE AND PROfW 

IDENTIAL ESCAPE. 

Bkforb leaving our anchorage, I had a fair opportunity 
>f ascertaining the character of my crew ; which consist- 
ed of eight able seamen, a carpenter, six young men 
[all of respectable connections) as ordinary seamen, cook, 
uid steward ; first and second officers, with myself and 
raperca^o ; being twenty-one in number. Thus far, I 
had reason to be well satisfied with them. In prosecut- 
ing this voyage, I put in execution what I had long con- 
templated. I took no liquor of any description on board ; 
and, with the exception of a few bottles of wine belong- 
ing to the supercargo, I had reason to believe that there 
was none fore and aft the ship ; in the place of which, 
however, I allowed the men tea, coffee, and sugar, and 
they were all well satisfied with the substitute. As I 
had now the entire command and control of this ship, 
I determined to institute such regulations, and observe a 
mode of treatment to the crew, that would make their 
time to pass as happily as the nature of a sea life would 
admit. My first officer was an educated man, and a 
good sailor ; the second officer was an able seaman, 
hardy and rough, active, and always ready to execute 
the commands of his superiors. Before we got under 
way, the watches were chosen, and the rules and regu- 
lations for the discipline of the ship were made known 
to the crew. 

On the morning of December 7th, the wind sprang 
^p from the north-west, and by the time we got the 
anchor weighed, it blew a strong gale. The ship's head 
^as canted to starboard, and we ran down to the Capes 
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under a reefed foresail. It was with much difficulty 
and great hazard that our pilot got on board of his boat, 
and at 10 A. M., we passed Cape Henry lighthouse, 
scudding, at the rate of eleven knots, under reefed fore- 
sail. At meridian, it continued to blow violently ; and, 
as it is customary in every well-regulated ship either to 
sound or pump the vessel out, the carpenter was now 
ordered to sound the pumps ; to my great surprise, he 
reported that there were two feet of water in her. This 
was a source of great mortification, especially at the 
commencement of a long voyage ; and the more so, be- 
cause there is no circumstance that causes more distrust 
and discontent among sailors than a leaky ship. It now 
became necessary to keep one pump constantly going in 
heavy weather, and every hour in moderate weather. 
By dint of a little tact and management, pumping soon 
became a matter of course with the seamen, and was 
performed as cheerfully as any other part of the ship's 
duty. As a passage similar to the present has been de- 
scribed in the first part of this work^ I deem it advi- 
sable not to swell these pages with a repetition of un- 
necessary detail. Permit me, therefore, to transport the 
reader from a sight of Cape Henry lighthouse, with a 
r-ard north-wester blowing, over different oceans and 
varied climes, and through all sorts of winds and weather, 
calms and gales, to a position off the Falkland Islands, 
near Cape Horn, after the very short passage of sixty- 
four days. AH now was on the tiptoe of expectation, 
believing that we should double this boisterous Cape 
without much difficulty. I had, however, taken the 
precaution to get the ship snug, and in perfect readiness 
to encounter adverse weather in this region ; and, in ray 
opinion, this is what every good seaman ought to do; 
for no sooner was the ship's head pointed to the south- 
west, off Staten Land, than it commenced to blow vio- 
lently from west-south-west. The ship was put on the 
starboard tack, and it blew so tremendously that noth- 
ing more than storm-trysails and double-reefed foresaid 
could be carried. Now our troubles began to multiply 
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upoQ US. For thirteen days it continued to blow an 
incessant gale from west-south-west to south-west, with 
high seas and severe hail-squalls: during the whole 
time, neither sun, moon, nor stars, were seen ; in addition 
to this, we had now been out nearly eighty days, and it 
became necessary, for the reasons stated at the com- 
mencement of this voyage, to reduce the allowance of 
provisions; and, what was still worse, we had lost near 
three hundred gallons of fresh water by the bursting of 
two casks ; so that each man's allowance was now re- 
duced to half a pound of salt beef, or pork, three quarters 
.of a pound of bread, and three pints of water, per day. 
To be sure, we had plenty of beans, peas, and rice ; 
but then there was no fresh water to cook them in. 
Thus were we reduced to this scanty allowance at a 
time when we stood most in need of nourishment and 
sufficiency of food; and this state of things, too, was 
brought about by the cupidity and avariciousncss of one 
of the owners. From the closest calculations 1 could 
make in reference to the position of the ship at this 
period, — having had no opportunity to get observations 
either of sun, moon, or stars, — I judged her to be to 
the westward of the westernmost point of land off the 
Cape ; but on the morning of the 26th February, while 
lying to on the starboard tack, under the trysails, in a 
hard gale from the south-west, land was seen four points 
on the weather bow and two points on the weather 
quarter, while the whole ice-bound coast of Cape Horn 
stretched along on our lee-beam. 

Thus we were nearly land-locked, on a frightful lee- 
shoie, in a heavy gale of wind, with a leaky ship. The 
land on the weather bow proved to be the Island of 
Diego Ramirez, that on the weather quarter, St. Ilde- 
fonso Rocks, and that on the lee-beam was the coast of 
Cape Horn. No alternative was now left, but either to 
run between Diego Ramirez and the coast, or to set a 
press of canvass, and endeavor to beat off shore. Either 
of these resorts would be attended with great peril and 
danger. I resolved, however, to choose the latter, so that 
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I could haFe the former — that is, to run through the 
channel, if there were any there — as a last resource. 
The close-reefed main-topsail and reefed foresail were now 
set upon the ship. With this additional sail, she bounded 
over the high sea, making little more than two points and 
a half lee-way. With what an anxious heart, and still 
more anxious eye, did I note the bearings of the land ! 
but alas i the sea rolled so heavily that it forced her to 
leeward, and she drew in with the land. The close- 
reefed fore-topsail was now set, and with this pressure 
of head-sail ^e plunged into the sea, as if goaded to 
madness by the additional weight of canvass ; and fre- 
quently the jib-boom, bowsprit, and part of the fore- 
castle, were under water, while the dashing foam from 
over the bows, and the heavy, rolling sea, broke fore and 
afi the deck. It was four o'clock, and the ship was now 
on the larboard tack. During the previous part of the 
day, she had been pressed with canvass almost beyond 
the power of her strength, and the gale still blew with 
unabated violence. The rocks, piled with moimtains of 
ice, were not more than one mile and a half distant, 
directly on the lee-beam. With these dangers in view, 
all hands were summoned to the quarter deck. 

" My lads," said I, " you perceive the situation of this 
ship ; we have been carrying a hard press of canvass all 
day, and yet we have lost ground, and are much ne€urer 
the rocks now than we were in the morning ; night is 
coming on, and it will be worse than useless to attempt 
to beat off shore in this gale of wind ; we must now 
wear ship, and stand off under a press of canvass, and 
should the wind favor us two points, we shall weather 
Diego Ramirez ; but if the wind should break the ship off, 
why then we must run through the channel between 
the island and the coast. There are some sunken rocks 
laid down on the chart, but, with a good look-out, we 
may clear them. You see, then, our salvation depends 
much on your firmness and activity. Let there be no 
confusion or insubordination ; away, then, to your sta- 
tions, and stand by to wear ship j " 
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This order was promptly obeyed. The lee fore-tack 
was stretched along to the windlass, and the braces 
were manned. 

" Are you all ready fore and aft ? " 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " was the reply. 

'' Put your helm up, and round in the after yards ! " 
The main-topsail shook violently. <' Square away the 
head-yards I " The ship immediately paid off before the 
wmd| and for a few minutes ran as if driven by a thou- 
sand iiiries ; presently, however, she came up, and took 
the wind on the starboard quarter. ^' Haul in your lar- 
board braces fore and aft ! — heave down the fore-tack, 
and gather aft the fore-sheet — right your helm — belay 
aUy and steady out the bowlines." The ship came up 
to the wind, but its violence hove her down nearly to 
the quick-work. 

''She has come up two points, sir," said the helmsman^ 

Thank God, said I, inwardly, — two more points and 
all is safe. " Away there, aloft ! my lads ; loose the main- 
sail, and reef it." 

The first officer looked me directly in the face, as 
much as to say, '< She will not bear it, sir." *' She must 
bear it," cried I, '^ or the masts shall go out of her, for 
there is no alternative." 

The mainsail was loosed and reefed, and the weather 
clew-gamet was slacked down, while the tack was hove 
down with the windlass ; then the sheet was hauled 
close aft. With this broad sheet of canvass in her 
centre, she dashed through the foaming billows with her 
lee-gunwale under water. Her head now looked up 
four points to windward of the island, but darkness was 
gathering fast upon us. The bearings of each point of 
land were accurately taken and noted ,* and now, to add 
to the disasters of this fearful night, the lee-pump would 
not keep the ship free, and the spirits of the sailors began 
to sink. 

At ten P. M., the gale moderated, and, the ship being 
more upright, the weather pump was rigged, and she 
was soon free. By this time I judged we were nearly 
30 
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abreast of the island. I was not mistaken in my conjec- 
ture, for as the wind hilled, the roaring of the breakers 
dashing against the rocks was heard. At midnight, it 
fell away entirely calm, and the sound of the breakers 
became clearer, and more distinctly heard. Perilous as 
had been our situation during the whole day, it was now 
rendered infinitely more so, by this dread calm. 

There was not a breath of air, and the ship becom- 
ing quite unmanageable, she was driven by the heayy 
south-west swell directly toward the rocks. There we 
lay until the morning broke. During the night, nothing 
was heard but the roaring noise of the surf, which 
broke like an immense cataract against the rocks, inter- 
mingled occasionally with the screams of numerous sea- 
fowls, which had sought shelter from the storm. A 
sight the most appalling presented itself that can pos- 
sibly be imagined ; there we lay within three cables' 
length of the rocks, upon which the sea broke as high 
as our topmast-heads, without a single breath of wind; 
the heavy swell was forcing the ship nearer and nearer, 
every moment, to certain destruction. The cables and 
anchors were entirely useless, for there was no bottom 
with a hundred and sixty fathoms' line; the boats, too, 
were of no service, on account of the tremendousjiigh 
swell. It was a moniont of deep and painful suspense. 
In twenty minutes, without any wind, the ship would be 
dashed into a thousand pieces, and all hands would be 
in eternity. I thought on my home and the dear objects 
I had left behind. I thought on that Being whom I 
had so often offended, and inwardly ejaculated a prayer 
for mercy. Tlie seamen wore silent and solemn, and 
had prepared themselves, by taking off every thing but 
their shirts and trousers, to buffet the angry breakers 
before them. We had, previously to this, set every sail 
that we could get on the ship, so as to catch the least 
puff of air that might pass by. Now we were within 
one and a half cable's length of the rocks, and the wind 
from the rebounding breakers, falling heavily upon oiir 
canvass, forced the ship ahead twice her length. Tlw 
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sun rose clear, and not a cloud was seen in the heavens 
as the glorious orb ascended upon his daily round. A 
light cat's-paw came dancing over the glassy bosom of 
the deep, directly off the land. The yards were quickly 
trimmed, the light sails shivered and swelled out from the 
masts, and, ere long, the whole surface of the water was 
ruffled with the increasing breeze. The topsails, as if 
relieved from violent labor, fell asleep. She starts — 
she moves through the water — she is safe ! In fifteen 
minutes she was running, with topmast and lower stud* 
ding-sails set, at the rate of seven knots per hour, directly 
from the land. We sat down that morning to our 
homely meal, overpowered with gratitude to Almighty 
God, for this extraordinary act of his mercy, in deign- 
ing to grant Our deliverance from a violent death, and 
preserving the ship in safety. 

The breeze lasting six hours, I took the precaution to 
get an offing. It was well I did so ; for at 8 o'clock 
the same night, it blew a gale from the south-west, and 
the ship was under close-reefed topsails. From the 
heavy pressure of canvass carried on while beating off 
shore, the ship had strained considerably, and increased 
the leak, insomuch that one pump would not keep her 
free. Fortunately, however, the second day after leav- 
ing the land, while the cook was getting up wood from 
the fore-peak, he discovered one of the breast-hooks to 
work, and the water pouring in through two of the boat 
fastenings. Upon examination, it was found that all the 
bolts which secured this breast-hook were iron, and 
that the copper had eaten them away, leaving nothing 
but the iron rust in the bolt-holes. Long wooden tree- 
nails were made, wound round with tarred parceling, 
and driven into every bolt-hole ; a shoar was then fitted, 
one end of which was placed on the breast-hook, and 
the other end against a beam ; in this way it was strongly 
secured, and, to our great joy, the leak was so far stopped 
as to make it necessary to pump only once in two hours. 

But our troubles were not yet at an end. The wind 
continued to blow a gale from west to south-west for 
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several successive days, so that it was impossible to get 
to the westward, and it became necessary once more to 
reduce the allowance of bread and water -^say one quart 
of water, and half a pound of bread, daily, per man, for 
seven days. Such was the severity of the weather, that 
the cook was unable to make any fire in the galley ; 
consequently, we had to eat raw beef and pork, which 
made our thirst intolerable. On the eighth day after 
leaving the land, the wind moderated, and it fell away 
calm. The heavy south-west swell went down, and in 
the aflernoon a rolling swell came up from the eastward. 
From the indications of the weather, I supposed we 
should soon have an easterly gale ; and before darkness 
closed in upon us, the topsails were close-reefed, the 
courses were reefed and furled, with the mizzen-topsail, 
jib, and mizzen, so that the ship was now under two 
dose-reefed topsails and fore-topmast-staysail. My sup- 
positions were correct ; for at 8 o'clock the wind sprang 
up from the eastward, and before ten it blew a violent 
gale. The main-topsail was clewed up and furled, and 
we scudded away to the westward during the whole 
night, with the close-reefed fore-topsail, at the rate of 
eleven and twelve knots per hour. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
annnifUATioN of voyaqb — arrival at callao — jrisir to 

The 8hip wbs, by computation, in latitude 56^ 3(y 
louth; and, as we had run sufficiently far to the west- 
irard, at daylight in the morning we steered away to 
the northward, so that, by twelve o'clock, her course 
vas north-north-west. In eight days from this period 
ve were in sight of the Island of Juan Fernandez. It 
was my intention to stop at this place, and fill up the 
\rater ; but, at 2 P. M., the cheering cry was heard, from 
the mast-head, of " Sail ho ! " At three o'clock we spoke 
the United States' frigate Ck>nstellation, Com. Ridgely, 
boimd to the United States, from the Pacific station. I 
vent on board, and was necessarily obliged to state to 
the commodore our condition and wants. After bestow- 
ing some hearty blessings on the owners of the ship, he 
irery politely supplied us with two hundred gallons of 
ivater, and three barrels of bread. ^ This seasonable sup- 
ply precluded the necessity of touching at the island ; so 
we continued our course towards Lima, where we ar- 
rived in eight days, and anchored in the harbor of Cal- 
ao March 25th, 1823, making the passage in one hun- 
Ired and eight days from the Capes of Virginia. 

Here were a number of British, French, and German 
ressels, and the market was completely glutted with all 
cinds of merchandise peculiar to these nations. Flour, 
lowever, was in great demand, in consequence of the 
;rop having entirely failed in Upper- Peru and Chili. 
We lay here three months, during which we did not 
«U more than one third part of the cargo. Our next 
lestination being to the intermediate ports of Peni, then 
30* 
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in the possession of the royalists, and which were in 
a state of blockade by the Peruvian government, — of 
course we remained here for convoy, which was expect- 
ed every hour from the United States. I took this op- 
portunity of visiting Lima. Like most of the other 
Spanish cities, some of the buildings were large and 
magnificent, having a court-yard forming a square, the 
passage leading to which is through a massive folding 
gate. The greater part of the buildings are of a most 
ordinary kind, and the streets are narrow, very much 
confined, and exceedingly dirty. The churches, many 
of them, are very large, and formerly were famous for 
their riches, particularly the cathedral, the altar of which 
was made of beaten silver ; the candlesticks, and the 
other embellishments, of pure gold ; but since the revo- 
lution, these riches have nearly all been removed, and 
coined into money, to carry on the expenses of the war. 
I visited, also, the Pantheon, or repository for the dead, 
which is situated at a small distance outside of the city. 
This place contains about twelve acres of land, with a 
wall, built in the form of a circle, which encloses all the 
ground ; this wall is ten feet high and seven feet thick — 
not unlike the parapets of a fortress — built of stone ; and 
there are three receptacles, or holes, one above the other, 
sufficiently large to admit a coffin, each height being 
three feet apart. The bodies remain here until they are 
entirely decomposed, when the bones are taken out, 
piled up into large heaps, and burned. The higher class 
of persons have splendid tombs erected in the ground, 
wherein they bury their dead, and from whence they are 
never removed. At the entrance of this charnel-house, 
there is a large chapel, which on no occasion is used, 
except for the performance of funeral rites. This place 
is unlike any other part of Lima, as it is well construct- 
ed, and kept in the most perfect and neat order. 

Lima is situated seven miles north of Callao, a place 
but a short distance from the site where old Callao 
stood, which, it will be remembered, was destroyed by 
an earthquake about eighty years previous to this period. 
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With the exception of one man, every soul perisliedi 
and every house and building sank, and was swallowed 
up, in this awful catastrophe. I visited this spot, and, 
although the country around was exceedingly fertile, 
yet here was neither verdnre, shrub, nor spire of grass, 
— the whole surface being one entire bed of ashes. The 
extreme tops of some of the houses are yet to be seen. 
It fell to my lot, while here, to be a witness of one of 
these dreadful earthquakes : it happened at night, about 
ten o'clock, while I was on shore. Many houses were 
knocked down ; and, while I was endeavoring to get to 
my boat, the ground rolled, and undulated, like the 
waves of the sea; for several minutes I found it impos- 
sible to proceed ; at length, however, I reached the boat, 
and found the men in the deepest consternation. They 
informed me, that, for a few moments, the water had 
retired sixty feet, and then rushed back with incredible 
rapidity, sweeping all before it. I did not remain on 
shore, aher night, during the whole period of our stay. 
The United States' ship Franklin, Commodore Stew- 
art, at length arrived, and we made application for con- 
voy to the blockaded ports, which was immediately 
granted. In three days after, we were under way, bound 
to Q^uilca, under the convoy of the Franklin, and, on 
the seventh night, anchored off that port. Here we dis- 
charged nearly the whole of the cargo, by order of the 
supercargo, for which I required him to endorse the 
bills of lading. The merchandise was all sent to Are- 
quipa, the capital of Upper Peru. The intention of the 
supercargo was to remain at Arequipa, in order to effect 
the sales of the cargo ; and his orders to me were to 
prckjeed forthwith to Valparaiso, and remain there until 
further orders from him. From my observations on the 
character and competency of the supercargo, I foresaw 
that this would be a ruinous voyage ; on the strength, 
therefore, of this belief, I insisted that every order from 
him to me should T)e given in writing, which was ac- 
cordingly done. In eleven days from duilca, we an- 
chored in the port of Valparaiso, and there. discharged 
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the remaining part of the cargo, according to order. We 
lay ill this port nearly four months, and, during this 
period, there was a slight shock of an earthquake once 
a day, for forty days in succession. I embraced the op- 
portunity, while here, in company with several of the 
officers of the Franklin, to visit Santiago, the capital of 
Chili, and the famous springs of Caukennes. 

Santiago is situated about ninety miles north-east of 
Valparaiso, and is one of the most beautiful cities in .: 
Spanish America. It is built nearly at the base of the : 
first range of the famous (Tordilleras ; the climate is ;l 
generally temperate, although it is sometimes very warm. =: 
Ice has never been known to make in the city, and yet t 
every day presents to the vision the sublime and mag- U 
nificent sight of the perpetually snow-topped and ice- >; 
bound mountains, to which the muleteers ascend and 
bring loads of ice upon their mules, — one of the great- 
est luxuries in warm weather. Although the buildings 
of this city are neither so large, nor so magnificent, as 
those of Lima, yet they far surpass them in neatness and 
beauty. They are generally rough-cast and white- 
washed, which gives them an air of the most perfect 
cleanliness. The streets ore wide, and also clean, and 
are laid out at right angles. There seemed to exist a 
corresponding congeniality throughout the community, 
for the inhabitants were more sociable, and more hospita- 
ble to strangers, than any Sfianiards I had ever met with. 

After remaining here one week, we proceeded to tlie k 
springs, a distance of one hundred miles from Santiago. ^ 
On this route we were obliged to take guides, as our 
course lay sometimes through forests, without any cer- 
tain marks to distinguish the way. It was a journey full 
of interest. Travelling the greater part of the distance 
at the base of high mountains, it was not unusual to 
see a volcano every ten miles. It was a sublime sight, . 
in the dusk of the evening, to behold these burning . 
mountains sending forth liquid flames of fire. The sec- 
ond day, at four o'clock, we arrived at the banks of the 
River Hatchapal, from whence may be seen, on the other 
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sent by his commander to inform me that this port was 
under a state of blockade by the Peruvian government, 
and that, as I had violated it, of course I must consider 
the ship as a prize to the Peruvian schooner Lorenzo. 
I replied, that the strength of the vessels must be tested 
before I could think of giving up my ship. He was 
then ordered into his boat, and away they went. 

All hands lay at quarters during the night ; and in 
the morning, at daylight, the schooner was within half a 
mile of us, pulling in with her sweeps; when about 
three hundred yards distant, she lowered and manned 
her boat ; at the same time, we manned two of the ship's 
boats. I took charge of one, and gave the other to the 
second mate, leaving the first mate on board, to use 
the large guns should they be needed. As soon as the 
schooner's boat pulled off, we pulled away also in our 
two boats. I gave orders previously to the second mate 
that, when we were abreast of the schooner's boat, we 
must close in and capture her, and then immediately 
board the schooner. It was the work of but a few 
minutes. The Spanish boat was captured without re 
sistance, and we boarded the schooner under the cover 
of our own guns. This being done, I ran her in and 
anchored her astern of the ship, spiked her large gun 
threw all her small arms and ammunition overboard, 
and mooted her boats alongside of the ship. The 
schooner was detained until we were ready to sail, and 
then their vessel was given up to them. 

The detention of this vessel may perhaps be thought 
an unwarrantable proceeding ; but it will be recollected 
that my ship had been convoyed by the United States' 
ship Franklin to this port after the declaration of the 
blockade, so that I had sufficient proof that the Ameri- 
can authorities in these seas did not acknowledge it. 1 
had not only a right to defend my ship, but also to put 
it out of the power of the schooner to capture or surprise 
us in any way ; and further, it will be seen that neces- 
sity compelled me to do this, as the schooner had fifty 
men and one long twelve-pounder on a pivot — a fear^ 
ful odds against twenty men and six small guns. 
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be calked, coppered, and that she must have a new 
mizzen-mast, with some new sails, tec. This was ac- 
cordingly done — which, together with the proyisions, 
stores, &c., amounted to the enormous expense of six 
thousand dollars. Every thing being now in complete 
readiness, we got under way from Valparaiso, without 
convoy, and, in a few days, were off the port of duilca. 
As none of the blockading squadron were seen, we ran 
in, and came to an anchor. Mr. Y. went on shore ; and, 
to his great surprise and mortification, learned that 
neither cargo nor passengers were there. This was 
what I had expected. 

Written orders were received from him to get under 
way, and cruise off and on for fifteen days, at the expi- 
ration of which the ship was to come into port ; and, in 
the mean time, he assured me, that the cargo and passen- 
gers would be in readiness to be taken on board. All 
this was done, in accordance with his commands ; but 
when the ship reentered the port, neither cargo, pas- 
sengers, supercargo, nor letters, were waiting for me. 
Here, then, I was, in a blockaded port, liable every hour 
to seizure. ' In this dilemma, I sent an express to Mr. Y., 
at Arequipa, but received no answer. Seven days passed 
away, during which three expresses were sent, but with 
no better success, for no tidings could be heard of him. 

On the eighth day, at 2 P. M., a sail was seen in the 
offing ; but, as it was quite calm, she could not get in, 
neither could we get under way to go out. Believing 
the sail to be one of the blockading squadron, every 
preparation was made to defend the ship as long as pos- 
sible. Before night closed in, we ascertained the sail to 
be a schooner, and, as such, I did not fear her much, as 
we had six guns and twenty good men. At eight o'clock 
a boat was seen approaching the ship, which was or- 
dered to keep off, but, after some expostulation, she was 
permitted to come alongside. Permission was granted 
to the officer of the boat to come on deck ; he proved 
to be an Englishman ; said that ho belonged to the 
Peruvian man-of-war outside, and that he had been 
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sent by his commander to inform me that this port was 
under a state of blockade by the Peruvian government, 
and that, as I had violated it, of course I must consider 
the ship as a prize to the Peruvian schooner Lorenzo. 
I rejdied, that the strength of the vessels must be tested 
before I could think of giving up my ship. He was 
then ordered into his boat, and away they went. 

All hands lay at quarters during the night; and in 
the morning, at daylight, the schooner was within half a 
mile of us, pulling in with her sweeps; when about 
three hundred jrards distant, she lowered and manned 
her boat ; at the same time, we manned two of the ship's 
boats. I took charge of one, and gave the other to the 
second mate, leaving the first mate on board, to use 
the lai^e guns should they be needed. As soon as the 
schooner's boat pulled off, we pulled away also in our 
two boats. I gave orders previously to the second mate 
that, when we were abreast of the schooner's boat, we 
must close in and capture her, and then immediately 
board the schooner. It was the work of but a few 
minates. The Spanish boat was captured without re 
sistance, and we boarded the schooner under the cover 
of our own guns. This being done, I ran her in and 
anchored her astern of the ship, spiked her large gun 
threw all her small arms and ammunition overboard, 
and mooted her boats alongside of the ship. The 
schooner was detained until we were ready to sail, and 
then their vessel was given up to them. 

The detention of this vessel may perhaps be thought 
an unwarrantable proceeding ; but it will be recollected 
that my ship had been convoyed by the United States' 
ship Franklin to this port after the declaration of the 
blockade, so that I had sufficient proof that the Ameri- 
can authorities in these seas did not acknowledge it. I 
had not only a right to defend my ship, but also to put 
it out of the power of the schooner to capture or surprise 
ns in any way ; and further, it will be seen that neces- 
sity compelled me to do this, as the schooner had fifty 
men and one long twelve-pounder on a pivot — a fear- 
fhl odds against twenty men and six small guns. 
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Seven days more passed away, and no communication 
was received from Mr. V., although I frequently heard 
that he was dashing away in great style with a Spanish 
lady, whom he afterwards married. Now, to remain 
here any longer would be exceedingly hazardous, be- 
cause some one of the large vessels composing the 
blockading squadron was hourly expected ; and as forty 
days had passed away since we first came down to this 
port, an4 there being no probability whatever that any 
thing would be done by the supercargo, — weighing all 
these considerations maturely, I resolved, in order to 
save the ship, to proceed immediately to the United 
States. 

Accordingly, the next day, June 3d, 1824, after letting 
the schooner free, weighed anchor, made all sail, and 
stood to sea, homeward bound. 

I shall, for the sake of brevity, pass over the space of 
five weeks, and conduct my reader once more along a 
vast tract of ocean ; and if he is not tired with a stormy 
and cold region near to the South Shetland Isles, I will 
again place him on board the ship Chauncey, surround- 
ed with fields and islands of ice, in the latitude of 58 de- 
grees south, on the 12th July. It will be recollected that 
this is the depth of winter in this region, daylight con- 
tinuing only about four hours, and the meridian altitude 
of the sun about 13 degrees. The situation of the ship 
at this time was perilous in the extreme. At daylight 
in the morning, after we had gotten into the field ice, 
no end could be seen to it from the mast-head. For- 
tunately, however, it was broken into pieces of various 
sizes, with mushy ice between them. No pen or im- 
agination can describe the horror of this situation. The 
intensity of the cold may be conceived from the fact, 
that Fahrenheit then stood fifteen degrees below zero 
at the entrance of the cabin. The great danger arising 
from the probability that the ice would cut our ship 
through, increased our fears ; add to which, the uncer- 
tainty when we should get clear of the ice, and the 
positive certainty that we could not exist a long time in 



this coU regiosL. Des^aor triu^ziLj iqqmLrfsi «l uit 
coantenaooes of the eTET : inf. Llib.'iucl afa.:* scu^ti ai 
in the fiioe, yet ix via xi:c & i^izif f:c njf :: i-nch «c 
(alter. For the sp^se cc & hit hj :•=:£:.:&. x. :oi «:: L^e 
cabin, I commendfd mysErlf z^iid :r£-'8r i^ -jj^ c&re &iii 
mercy of that God vho bad »:• : zz&z. oel.renec ::5 fr^ai 
danger, and whoK eye nerer &;iz:bers iicc &eif7« : afier 
this, every fear seemed to rai^ish. mz^I I coris;:ii;^i v::h 
the officers as to the best meihcvi of ^o;«ci:r.£ ihe sh.p 
from the ice. This was dozie by nimiinf a $rass cab«e 
round the bows of the ship. a::d lashisz it to the K^w- 
sprit shrond-bolts. Two-inch plariks were then placed 
up and down, and secured to the same bolt^s near the 
water's edge ; then a large, rough spar was run out to 
the end of the bowsprit, on the end of which was a 
strong strap ; to this was hooked a tackle from the end 
of the bowsprit, so that, by hoisting and loweiing aher* 
nately, it might break the ice ahead of the ship. After 
all these preparations were made, to shield the bows 
from bmpg cut through, I resolved to make as mucli sail 
as possible, to press the ship through the ioo. and 
steer away to the northward. This was accordingly 
done as long as daylight would permit. At sunset, how- 
ever, no clear place was seen ; and she was pn>ssod 
through the ice until midnight, when the wiils wore 
furled, and we lay by until half past nine tho nnxt 
morning, that being the time of daylight. Tho wind 
now blew a pretty strong gale from the south-west, and 
the ice was undulating like the waves of tho wux^ whiln 
the sea-fowl, among which were hngo alh{itn»NHi««, 
gathered aroimd us in great numbers, as if inHtiiictiviily 
awaiting the hour of destruction, to sni/cj n|M)ii \\h for 
their prey. In vain we strained our ntnioHf viNiori lo 
behold a clear place of blue water ; JiLis! no joyful f;i^,hl 
of this kind was visible. Onco rnonj h;uI w;i'» imvUi on 
the ship, and again was she pn;:->f»od fhrouf^h Ibn i'.o 
throughout the day. At sunv;t, not only our tMim^ but 
our hearts, were sainted with th'; cb't'irinj/; and joyful 
intelligence, from the mast-head, that a cN;«f pl»/.'? of 
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blue water, two points on the larboard bow, was in sight. 
Darkness closed in upon us, before which, however, the 
bearings of this clear place were taken. We steered 
directly for it, and before midnight we reached it, when 
the ship was hove to. The next morning, it was all clear 
away to the northward of us ; and, by twelve o'clock 
that day, the ice — >both field and islands — was far away 
to the southward and eastward. The cable, planks, and 
spar, were all taken on board ; a press of canvass was set 
on the ship ; and at sunset, there was no ice to be seen 
from the mast-head. 

We had a fine run round the Cape, and passed to the 
eastward of the Falkland Islands. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances by which we had been surrounded for the 
last few days, and the great deliverance which had been 
wrought out for us, not only made a deep impression on 
my mind, but also acted upon those of the seamen ; 
many of them became serious and thoughtful; and I 
had reason to believe that the impression made upon 
their minds, in consequence of the many difficulties and 
perils through which we had passed, produced salutary 
effects, at least with some of them. For my own part, 
I was more deeply convinced than ever of the necessity 
of a thorough change in heart and life, in order to be at 
all times prepared for the various casualties consequent 
upon a sea life. 

The wind continued strong and fair, and the ship 
bo Jiided over the blue ocean at a rapid rate ; nor was 
there any cessation until we had crossed the equinoctial 
line, and reached the parallel of 12° north, when six 
days of interminable calm, with all its train of anxieties, 
were endured ; after which, the north-east trade wind 
sprang up, and carried us into the variable latitude ; and, 
with but little intermission, we took the wind to the 
southward, whicli ran us into the Chesapeake Bay, 
ninety-one days from Quilca. In two days we anchored 
in the port of Baltimore, after an absence of nearly two 
years, making the passage in ninety-three days. 

It may be supposed that no small degree of astonish* 
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ment existed among the owners when this ruinous and 
disastrous vojrage was made known to them. Of course, 
I came in for a share of the blame ] and yet, there was 
no transaction connected with this voyage (except the 
fact of my assuming the responsibility to return home 
with the ship) for which I could be justly censured, 
having acted in all respects according to the letter of 
my instructions, and having, also, written orders from 
Mr. y. for all that had been done. It was exceedingly 
fortunate for me that the bills of lading were receipted 
by Mr. Y., or the shippers would have made me respon- 
sible, for their property. Thus ended a voyage full of 
privations, hardships, and perils, alike ruinous to the own- 
ers and shippers — for, with the exception of eighteen 
thousand dollars, not one cent was ever received from 
the supercargo, who married and settled at Arequipa, 
soon ran through with all his means, and closed his 
eareer among Spaniards. 

How necessary, in view of this statement of facts, 
together with many other similar circumstances which 
I have before stated, that commanders of vessels should 
make themselves capable of transacting the various busi- 
ness of any and all voyages they may be called upon to 
prosecute ; and I am thoroughly convinced that, in one 
half the ruinous voyages that are made, the loss is owing, 
principally, to the utter incompetency of the supercargo 
iatnisted with the management. 
31 • 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

BSUGIOUB IMFEBBSIONB AND HAPPT RESULTS— BAIL FOR HA- 

TANA AND 80UTHRRN PORTS RENCONTRR WITH PIRATES 

ONBOARD -— THEIR CAPTURE AND DELIfERT TO THE AU- 
THORITIES OP NEW ORLEANS. 

The solemn impressions made on my mind by the 
many perilous circumstances in which I bad been 
placed, were strengthened by the fact, that, in many 
instances, human friendship exists in just the same 
ratio as temporal interest is served ,* and, again, that no 
permanent or lasting happiness can be enjoyed apart 
from that feast which is only within the province of 
religion ^to bestow. The necessity of its enjoyment, 
therefore, now became the primary object of my pursuit ; 
and, although I felt the pride of my heart a serious 
obstacle to its accomplishment, yet, so deep and power- 
ful were the convictions of my mind in reference to the 
unsafely of my condition, that even this obdurate pride 
did not prevent nie from making use of the means, both 
public and private. In this state of mind, therefore, 
I waited, in expectation that, through the medium of 
t ^ese channels, I should receive the desire of my heart.. 
When, therefore, the great deep of my soul was broken 
up ; when I realized the imbecility of my own power to 
save ; in a word, when I felt that Jesus Christ had can- 
celled the debt which I had incurred to divine justice ; and 
when faith laid hold upon him as my only surety, — then 
it was that joy and gladness sprang up in my soul, the 
burden of sin was removed, and 1 felt a peace indescri- 
bable, and heretofore unknown. Nor was this state of 
happiness confined exclusively to myself The one of 
all others, whom I desired to be a sharer of the same 
blissful feelings, had, long before my arrival, obtained a 
like precious faith. 
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ber, and anired at the btzer p<ace oa rhe 7:2i of NoTem- 
ber. The cargo was ixninedxatelj acid, sad a znnd offer 
obtained for the ship, which was accepced. and she was 
accordingly sold for the benefit of ail coocemed. 

In the conrse of three weeks. I was again in the 
enjoyment of all the comforts of domestic and social 
life, and resolved, if possible, nerer to sabject my- 
self again to the whims and caprices of men who 
knew not how to appreciate the hardships and perils of 
seamen. With these feelings uppermost in my mind, I 
porchased a sharp schooner of abont a hundred tons' 
burden, and obtained a freight for the Havana; my 
intention being to employ her between that port, New 
Orleans, and one other of the sonthem ports in the 
United States. Having now the sole control of vessel 
and cargo, of course I was at liberty to adopt such regu- 
lations as my judgment dictated ; and as the religion of 
the Bible is an expansive principle, and breathes good- 
will to all men, so I determined to institute its forms on 
board of my vessel, and disseminate its precepts among 
the seamen under my command. 

The schooner being ready for sea, we sailed the 
beginning of January, 1825 ; and from the commence- 
ment of this voyage — although the cross was heavy, for 
I had some old, refractory sailors to deal with — I had 
prayers twice in the week, and worship twice on the 
Sabbath day. By a judicious and proper treatment 
towards the sailors, the great difficulty which I had 
anticipated, to induce them to conform to these rules, 
-very soon vanished; and I am confident, from ex[ifj- 
rience, that, if due regard be observed to the feelings 
and comforts of seamen (and this may be doii« without 
relaxing in the least from a good state of discipline; 
whfle on shipboard, they may be brought under r^h- 
gious impressions with greater facility than lafidMrien. 
The good effects of the observance?* of religion WifH 
abundantly manifest in some of the nfitamu i\nfm% 
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the voyages I made ia this vessel, and particulariy sc 
in time of danger and peril, which existed to an alarm- 
ing degree ; for it must be recollected that, at about this 
period, the ocean swarmed with pirates, who were com- 
mitting great depredations about Cuba and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

It so happened that, on one of my voyages from 
Havana to New Orleans, I had taken nine Spanish 
passengers, and a young American midshipman, who 
once belonged to Porter's fleet, and who had beeo 
wounded in a boat-skirmish with the pirates. This 
young gentleman was going to join his friends in New 
Orleans. He understood the Spanish language, and 
spoke it fluently, as well as myself. After getting under 
way from Havana, and stretching over to the Tortugas 
Bank, the young midshipman, while I was aloft, watch- 
ing the manoeuvres of a vessel then in sight, over- 
heard the Spanish passengers concert a plan to take the 
schooner that night, throw all the crew overboard, 
and then run her into Galveston, which at that period 
was a rendezvous for pirates. They were not aware 
ihat the midshipman understood the Spanish language ; 
consequently, their most barbarous intentions were 
learned from their own lips, and communicated to me 
by the midshipman, — they supposing, of course, I was 
ignorant of their diabolical plans, and that we should 
fall an easy prey, because there were but eight of ub 
altogether, and they calculated that one watch alone 
would be on deck. I made the crew acquainted with 
the intentions of the Spaniards ; and, although there was 
no weapon on board except an old sabre, yet I made 
the following disposition, in case of an attack : four 
sailors were armed with handspikes, and commanded to 
walk the deck during the night ; the cook, a very stout 
colored man, was ordered to fill his coppers full of 
water, and keep it at boiling heat, so that, in the event 
of a rush of the Spaniards, he was to drench them with 
the scalding water ; the mate was placed at the helm 
with a rigger's large marlinspike ; and I took charge of 
the whole concern with the old sabre in hand. 
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In order that the reader may better nnderstand all the 
mancBavree, I will state as clearly as possible the plan 
laid by the Spaniards. As is commonly the case with 
all sharp schooners, ours had a long trunk, in the 
forward part of which was a hatchway leading into the 
steerage, where the Spanish passengers slept. One of 
the hatches was usually adjusted in its place, and the 
other hatch placed on top of it. The plan concerted by 
the Spaniards was, to have one of their number sleep 
on deck, on the starboard side of this hatchway, and 
another on the larboard side, while a third was to sleep 
on a hencoop which extended across the whole breadth 
of the deck abaft the tiller ropes ; and the remainder of 
them were to go below, as usual. The signal for the 
attack was as follows : the Sp2miard who slept on the 
starboard side was to give three raps with the ringbolts 
as a signal for those below to rush out and overcome 
the sailors, and the one who slept on the larboard side, 
at the same instant, was to kill the officer of the deck, 
while the third, who slept on the hencoop abaft, was to 
silence the man at the helm. 

With the deepest anxiety, I waited the attack until 
midnight, when the Spaniard on the larboard side arose 
and walked forward. At this point, I cautioned the 
mate to watch the Spaniard abaft, and, if he moved or 
showed any disposition to an attack, to knock him in 
the head with his marlinspike. I then placed a man 
with a handspike by the side of the cook, and ordered 
them, in case the Spaniards below attempted to rush on 
deck, to get the other hatch on, if possible, and fasten 
them down, or, if they found this to be impracticable, 
then to use the handspikes, and administer the hot 
water as copiously as they chose ; but in no case what- 
ever was this to be done unless they first made the 
attack. I then went forward where sat the large Span- 
iard on the forescuttle with his capota thrown around 
him. At this moment, the preconcerted signal was given 
by the Spaniard abaft. My antagonist before me rose 
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and drew his knife, which ) immediately stiuck out of 
his hand with my sabre. Finding himself disarmed, he 
begged for mercy. It was the work of a moment to 
throw him down the forescuttle and bar it upon him. 
Rushing aft immediately, I found the cook had made 
good use of his boiling water, for, while the Spaniards 
attempted to gain the deck, they encountered, to their 
utter astonishment, the scathing of this terrible and 
irresistible weapon, causing them to retreat as rapidly as 
they had advanced. After some further resistance on 
their part, we succeeded in getting the hatch on, and 
securing them below. The two remaining Spaniards, 
who were now on deck, and Who were the most promi- 
nent actors in this tragical scene, seeing that all their 
'plans were frustrated, like dastardly cowards fell upon 
their knees and sued for mercy. They were tied hand 
and foot, and lashed down to the ringbolts on deck. 
In the morning, at daylight, I made them come up one 
after another, and lashed them in the same way I had 
the others. Two of them had been considerably scalded, 
and I had inflicted a small wound on the wrist of the 
miscreant who had drawn his knife upon me. After 
they were all well secured, and lashed to the deck, their 
tnmks and baggage were examined, and the contents 
consisted of pistols, dirks, knives, and carbines, with all 
sorts of balls, buck-shot, and a large quantity of gun- 
powder. 

With all these proofs against them, it may be thought 
singular that I did not make them walk the plank. 
There was a time perhaps when, in the heat of excite- 
ment, such atrocities would have met with summary 
punishment; fortunately, however, my judgment, in- 
fluenced by a higher power, triumphed, and their lives 
were spared in the midst of this wild scene of excite- 
ment. In four days we arrived at New Orleans, and 
after a protest was entered, these pirates were delivered 
up to the proper authorities ; hut such was the influence 
exerted by the Spaniards and French at this period in 
this place, that very little could be done with these mis- 
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creants ia order to bring them to that condign puniAh- 
ment which they 90 richly deserved. 

Five Toyages were made in this schooner between 
Havana, Matanzas, and Charleston, South Carolina; 
and it will be unnecessary to enter into all the minu- 
tias and detail. I would state, however, that, with very 
few exceptions, the officers and crew remained with 
me nearly every voyage, and I had the satisfaction to 
believe that the moral feelings of the seamen were in 
some degree advanced by the course which was adopted 
on board of my vessel. After many hair-breadth escapes 
and dangers, and after having been hard chased by the 
pirates, I shall conclude this series of voyages by giving 
a description of a piratical chase off the Double-Headed 
Shot-Keys, on the last voyage. 

Let the reader take passage with me from Charleston, 
South Carolina, as far as the Salt Key Bank, and then 
imagine himself to be on board of a sharp schooner, 
under a heavy press of canvass, with a fair wind, having 
just cleared the Double-Headed Shot-Keys, and steering 
away south-west for Matanzas. If he can place himself 
in the position before stated, he will have a tolerably 
correct idea of the chase in view. 

At meridian, the seaman at the mast-head was ordered 
to take a good look around the horizon, and then corne 
down to dinner : he reported nothing in sight ; but as I 
never felt perfectly composed in mind, when in the 
neighborhood of this region at this period, I went aloft 
myself, and soon discovered a sail about six points on 
the larboard bow, standing directly for us, and so close 
that the men could be distinctly seen on her decks, with 
a spy-glass. By a little manoeuvring I soon ascertained 
that she was any thing but a friend. Our studding-sails 
being on the larboard side, they were shifted so as to 
bring her on the starboard tack, and prevent the strange 
sail from cutting us off, which appeared to be her object. 
She was a large sloop under a very heavy press of can- 
vass, and had closed in with us so much (not being more 
than gunshot off) that we could distirictly see her deck 
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full of men. Up to this tiyne we had stood on our course ; 
but it now became necessary, firom the suspicious-look* 
ing character of the strange sail, to haul away from her, 
and try our rates of sailing. Our yards were accordingly 
trimmed so that every sail would draw. The very mo- 
ment that we altered our course and hauled off from the 
sloop, she ran up a large red flag, emblematic of a pirate, 
and let us have a shot, which fell at a little distance astern 
of us. Our situation now was critical: if perchance 
her shot should cut away any one of our spars, of 
course we should be taken, and no doubt all of us 
put to death, as many others had been. Resistance 
would be worse than useless, because there were but 
eight of us. Still I had a long French six-pounder 
mounted on a very high carriage, so that it could be 
elevated above the rail. The pirate now appeared to 
gain upon us slowly, which seemed to have a powerful 
effect upon the crew. The schooner was then trimmed 
with all possible exactness, by running the gun aft, and 
placing the water-casks amidships. Again all was 
silent ; the one in chase let slip a shot which fell on our 
starboard beam. The yawing and discharging her bow- 
chaser had the effect to drop her a little astern. For 
twenty minutes she was narrowly watched, and it be- 
came evident that we were now gaining upon the rascal ; 
exasperated, doubtless, on seeing we were outsailing him, 
he opened a brisk fire upon us. Fortunately, however, 
but one single shot took effect, which cut away the 
quarter-piece. It was now our turn. Being positive that 
we could outsail him, the stars and stripes were run up 
to the peak, and we gave him a shot from Mademoiselle 
Maria, as our gun was christened by one of the sailors. 
The pirate continued to chase us about one hour and a 
half, (nor was he sparing of his shot so long as we were 
within reach,) at the expiration of which wo had gained 
about two miles, and, as the breeze was fresh, the pirate 
gave up the chase, hauled upon a wind, and stood away 
for the Double-Headed Shot-Keys, which was a rendez- 
vous for pirat.ic*J cruisers at this period. We kept oa 
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the same course until the pirate was out of sight from 
the mast-head, and then hauled in for the Cuba shore, 
io that, if possible, we might get into the Bay of Matan- 
asas before morning ; calculating that the pirate, seeing 
Ihe course we steered when he fell in with us, would 
naturally judge that we were bound to Matanzas ; con- 
•equently, he would endeavor to get close in shore, so 
•8 to intercept us the next morning. I was not mistaken 
in. this conjecture. The schooner was run close into 
the land; and, although the Pan of Matanzas was seen, 
yet the night was so dark that it was impossible to enter 
the bay ; as soon, therefore, as we had run within mus- 
ket-shot of the shore, every sail was lowered, in order 
to elude the vigilance of these miscreants. 

Thus we lay until the morning dawn first appeared 
in the eastern horizon, and then all sail was made, there 
being a light breeze from the land ; but when the morn- 
ing light chased away the mist of darkness, there lay 
our antagonist, the pirate, about three quarters of a mile 
distant, directly on our beam. In a few minutes he was 
under a cloud of canvass, and, to our great mortification, 
the land-breeze died away, and the sea-breeze began to 
0et in lightly, with overfalls and cat's-paws. This, of 
course, brought the pirate to windward, with the advan- 
tage of a breeze inr his favor, when we were the mean- 
while becalmed ; occasionally, however, with an over- 
fidl, the wind would strike full into our sails, while his 
were flapping the masts. In this way the wind con- 
tinued to baffle about for half an hour, after which it sec 
in steady and fresh ; but the pirate had gained at least 
a quarter of a mile upon us. The Bay of Matanzas, 
however, was now open, and into it we steered under a 
press of canvass, the pirate following close at our heels, 
keeping up at the same time a brisk fire ; nor were we 
very slow in returning the like civilities. Immediately 
after we hauled round the point at the entrance of the 
bay, one of his shot passed through our mainsail, when 
Mademoiselle Maria, primming up, returned the compli- 
ment by cutting away his bumpkin and rail. The 
32 
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chase now became severe, and for a short time our 
safety was exceedingly doubtful; in consequence of 
which, I ran the schooner within pistolnshot of the 
beach, being determined to run her on shore rather 
than risk our lives in the event of capture ; but as our 
shot had thrown them into some confusion, and as we 
had now reached abreast of the first fort, the pirate, dis- 
charging the contents of his large gun loaded with 
grape and round shot, hauled his wind and stood out of 
the bay, while we ran in and came to an anchor in the 
harbor. 

It may be remarked that the general supposition was, 
at this time, that a greater part of the piratical vessels 
in these seas were fitted out in Matanzas, and this may 
account for the fact, that no notice was taken by the 
fort of the pirate which chased us within two hundred 
yards of it before he hauled his wind ; and further, pre- 
viously to my leaving this port, the very identical pirati- 
cal sloop came in as a sugar-drogher from Havana, hav- 
ing, at this time, only four men on board. 

We lay here about two weeks, and then took in a full 
freight, and proceeded to New York, where we arrived 
after a passage of twelve days. The cargo was all dis- 
charged, and a liberal offer being made for the schooner, 
she was sold ; and very soon afterwards I found myself 
again surrounded by my family and friends, with a grate- 
ful heart for hf.ving been delivered from $o many dan- 
gers and peril? during a year's absence. 

From the exposure to the heat, and the great anxiety 
which had fallen to my lot during the last year, I per- 
ceived a sensible diminution in the strength of my 
vision. It will be recollected that I had navigated those 
seas which were infested by pirates of the most san- 
guinary and bloody character, and the heart sickens not 
only at the recital, but at the reflection,' of the numerous 
Atrocious murders committed by Gibbs, and his asso- 
ciates, about this period. Being for a year constantly in 
the vicinity where those outlaws nere carrying on their 
bloody tragedies, it may be supposed that my mind was 
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in a constant state of excitement and anxiety. These 
ciFCumstances, then, connected with the heat of the cli- 
mate, and the frequent exposure endured with the eyes, 
sensibly affected the optic nerve, and produced, as before 
stated, an incipient state of inflammation, and a partial 
deprivation of sight. It became necessary, therefore, to 
enter upon a course of medical treatment, which was 
accordingly submitted to ; and happily, so great a benefit 
was experienced, that I was again in a condition to pur- 
sue my vocation on the ocean. 

Once more, then, I am in command of one of the most 
beautiful models of a vessel that ever floated on the 
ocean — I mean a Baltimore clipper schooner, of one 
hundred and forty tons' burden, with proportions as 
scrupulously exact as if turned out of a .mould. The 
workmanship was in all respects as neatly executed as 
if intended as a beaJRiful specimen of cabinet excel- 
lence ; her spars were in perfect symmetry of proportions 
with the hull, and she sat upon the water like the sea- 
bird that sleeps at ease on the mountain billow. The 
destination of this beautiful craft was a hazardous one, 
because it was in the vicinity of those seas infested by 
pirates, viz., the Gulf of Mexico. Her intended employ- 
ment was, mainly, to bring specie from thence to the 
United States. She was well armed and manned, and, 
like some aerial being, as report had it, would outstrip 
the wind. 

December 20, 1825. — Being ready for sea, the wings 
of this beautiful craft were spread to the breeze, and in 
a few minutes, with noiseless speed, like a swift dolphin, 
she was skimming over the bosom of the river, bound 
to Campeachy, Laguna, and Tampico, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. In twenty-six hours, we had not only dis- 
charged our pilot, but we were out of sight of land, 
scudding away with a brisk north-west gale, and in 
two days and a half we crossed the Gulf Stream. So 
great was the transition from the extreme cold weather 
in the bay, that now we could not bear the weight of 
0ar winter clothing. 
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The crew, sixteen in number, were stout, able sea- 
ir.sn, and the officers were young men of some educa- 
tion, and active, fearless seamen. The same rules and 
regulations in reference to morals and religious obser- 
vances, and the same judicious treatment, were adopted 
with this crew, as enforced on my last voyages. I soon 
perceived that great respect and deference were paid at 
the usual periods of our devotion, 'and profane language 
was banished from use ; and, as I have before stated, no 
spirituous liquors were permitted to be used, but, instead 
thereof, small stores, such as tea, coffee, sugar, &c., were 
abundantly supplied. The good effects of this measure 
were incalculable; no jarring or wrangling, no debilitated 
frames, or inability to discharge the duties of the vessel, 
were known among the crew ; they were cheerful and 
obedient, prompt in the execution of every command, 
ready and willing at all times toSBefend the officers and 
vessel at the risk of their lives. In such a crew I had 
the most unbounded confidence, and could trust them 
in times of the greatest hazard and peril ; and perils did 
transpire, as will be seen hereafter. 

The wind continued fair, and I had not been deceived 
in the reports of the schooner's sailing ; in fact, it seemed 
like enchantment when, on the morning of the sixth 
day after leaving Cape Henry, we struck soundings on 
the Bahama Banks, and passed the Moro light on the 
seventh night. The speed of her sailing was almost 
incredible ; and, with a fair chance, I did not fear any 
vessel that floated the ocean. 

In ten days we arrived at the small port of Sisal, in 
the province of Yucatan, the capital of which is Merida, 
situated about forty miles south-west of the port town. 
The port of Sisal — if it may be called a port — has no 
shelter whatever, and is exposed to the whole sweep of 
the Gulf, and the northers, which blow with great vio- 
lence. The place has a custom-house, and a large fort, 
garrisoned with about fifty soldiers. About forty houses, 
miserably constructed, constitute the town. Their 
mode of living would indicate an arrear of a century, at 
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lea&ty in civilization. A long pier, or wharf, strongly 
constructed, extends out a hundred feet beyond the surf, 
which rolls in heavily. On this pier is first landed the 
merchandise, which is afterwards to be transported by 
the Indians to the custom-house, a distance not less than 
a quarter of a mile. After discharging a part of the 
cargo here, we proceeded forthwith to Campeachy, La- 
guna, and Tampico, at which several places the re- 
maining part was discharged, and specie, indigo, cochi- 
neal, and logwood, were taken in for Bsdtimore, where 
ve arrived, performing the voyage in seven weeks, and 
loaded immediately again for the same ports. 

Sl^ voyages were made in this vessel ; and as I have 
detailed a general account in the first, as regards the 
different ports, and the nature of the business, I shall 
content myself with detailing exclusively the more 
prominent circumstances which transpired during the 
remaining voyages. 
32* 
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CHAPTER XXXHL 

PIRATICAL CBA8E AND NARROW ESCAPE RELIGIOUS SCBITR 

AT SEA, d&C. 

As on the former voyages in these seas, so now, the 
mind was in a continual state of excitement and anxiety 
with conflicting perplexities ; the most prominent of 
which were the danger of the pirates, the difficult navi- 
gation, and the surrounding hazard and peril while 
lying in port in the Gulf. With all these embarrass- 
ments to contend against, it acted upon my physical 
frame, and upon my sight, detrimentally. On the 
second voyage, when outward bound, and while cross- 
ing the Catouche Bank, running under easy sail at night, 
to avoid a dangerous shoal, and also being overbur- 
dened with anxiety, I remained on deck until midnight. 
Relieved by the chief mate, T gave him strict orders to 
keep a good look-out, not only for the shoal, but also 
for any vessels which might come within sight, and in 
the event of falling in with any, he was to call me 
immediately. 

The schooner was at this time running under the 
-foresail alone, the other sails being lowered down, but 
not furled. I threw myself on the locker below, and 
was soon lost in sleep, from which I was aroused by 
the mate informing me that there was a sail close on 
our weather beam. I sprang on deck immediately ; 
but the stranger had already kept away, and was close 
under our stern, and the first thing with which I was 
saluted was a musket-shot, which came whizzing about 
our ears, and passed through the foresail. The strangei 
rounded to under our lee, and presented one of the 
most frightful specimens of a piratical craft that I had 
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eirer witnesBed. He hailed in broken English, ordered 
me to heave to, and he would send a boat on board. 
Perceiving at once that the commander was either no 
ailor, or that he had mistaken the character of my ves- 
kI by running his craft to leeward, I took advantage of 
his ignorance. My men were stationed, some at the 
main-halliards, others at the fore-topsail and jib-halliards ; 
EDd as soon as his boat was swinging in the tackles 
o^er the side, they had orders to hoist the sails up with 
all possible despatch, at the same time the most profound 
ailence was to be observed. I knew this was our only 
chance, to make the best of our way, and then run the 
hazard of her fire ; for if the pirate's boat was permitted 
to come on board, all would then be lost. Therefore, I 
preferred the chance of having some of our spars cut 
away, or even the loss of some of our lives, than to give 
up the vessel with the absolute certainty that the whole 
of us would be sacrificed by these atrocious marauders. 
At length the looked-for moment came ; the pirate's 
boat was swung in the tackles over the side, our sails 
▼ent cheerily aloft, and in a few minutes our beautiful 
craft was bounding over the smooth sea at the rate of 
ten knots per -hour. Quickly there was a broad sheet 
of flame issuing from the pirate's bows, and whistling 
came the deadly shot, which fell at least a quarter of a 
mile ahead of us. My lads were all firm and undaunted. 
It was a moment that called for energy and decision 
of character. Shot after shot passed over us, but as 
yet none had done any execution ; and as it became 
necessary to increase our speed, in order to get out of gun- 
shot if possible, orders were given to get the square-sail 
aloft, ease off the main-sheet, and run the long nine- 
pounder aft. These orders were instantly executed; 
and, with the additional press of canvass, she, like a dol- 
phin when hard chased by the ravenous shark, seemed 
to jump out of the water ; for she was now running off 
twelve knots, and the pirate, as the shark, sped on in 
full chase, under a cloud of sail, keeping up the while 
a brisk fire with single shot ; but as the distance be- 
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tween us was increasing every moment, and the pirate, • 
Yio doubt, becoming exasperated at our superior sailing, 
vawed, and gave us his whole broadside, which cut 
away the lower studding-sail boom, and one shot passed 
through our square-sail. This was his last success : for 
by the time he hauled up again in our wake, and fired 
his next shot, it fell short of the mark. Then we re- 
turned his coaxing civilities in compliments of his own 
heart's choice, by letting him have a shot from our long 
nine-pounder. It could not be ascertained whether the 
return-favor did execution, or was pocketed as a gross 
affront ; but, nevertheless, the wild steering which fol- 
lowed was conclusive that the pirate must have been 
thrown into confusion by some circumstance transpiring 
at the moment when we fired. In fifteen minutes from 
this time we were far beyond the reach of his shot, and 
continued to run under a press of canvass during the 
remainder of the night. The next morning our unwel- 
come companion, the pirate, was not to be seen. 

This voyage was concluded in safety, notwithstand- 
ing there were many circumstances connected with it 
of an exceedingly perilous character. The unerring 
hand of Providence was always stretched4brth to deliver 
me, not only from butchery of the pirate, but also from 
the appalling storms with which we had to contend on 
the coast of America. 

It may be worthy of remark — as has before been 
hinted at — that the same crew and officers, with the 
exception of one, remained with me during five succes- 
sive voyages, notwithstanding so much hazard was 
connected with them. Indeed, the moral state of feel- 
ing which seemed to have taken hold of the seamen 
was as remarkable as it was gratifying. Fearless in the 
hour of danger, they were consistent and serious in 
those hours set apart for devotional exercises ; and at the 
same time, they were under the most perfect state of 
discipline, as their coolness and intrepidity exhibited, in 
the many trying circumstances which we were called 
upon to pass through, and as will be further seen by 
the following narration. 
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Ob die fifth voyage, after having discharged all tho 
oaCwaid cargo, and haying completed the lading of our 
retam cargo at Campeachy, nothing was wanting but 
the papers firom the consignee, to be in readiness to 
nfl. i shall have to digress, in order to give the read* 
•r an idea <^ the harbor of Campeachy, so that he 
may the better comprehend the situation of my vessel 
in the perilous incident which I am about to narrate. 

The harbor of Campeachy has but little depth of 
water, and is not capable of admitting vessels that draw 
more than six feet; consequently, those of a heavier 
dranght are necessarily obliged to anchor two or three 
miles from the landing, or city. This was my situation ; 
and, as before stated, being ready for sea with the excep- 
tion of my papers, I went on diore in the afternoon with 
the sea breeze, intending to go off with the land breesOi 
which generally sets in about ten o'clock at night I 
had not been many minutes in the counting-house of 
my consignee, when a stout Spaniard, bearing the ap* 
pearance of a seaman, entered ; and, taking Mr. M. apart, 
made the following alarming relation, which was im* 
mediately communicated to me, viz., that a plan had 
been matured by eighty Spaniards, to go off that night 
in two vessels, and capture the schooner, and that these 
miscreants had made application to him to make one of 
the party. It being now four o'clock, the safety of my 
vessel and the lives of the crew depended entirely upon 
my getting off that night by ten o'clock, because those 
on board would not be aware of this diabolical plot, and 
of course would be unprepared to give them a proper 
reception. The sea breeze still blowing fresh, it was 
impossible to get off in my own boat with but two 
hands. There was a boat close by with six hands 
belonging to a French ship, which lay far out in the 
offing. I made application to the captain, who was then 
on shore, to let this boat take me on board of my vessel, 
which was immediately granted. Taking my men with 
me, we succeeded in reaching the schooner about nino 
o'clock that night. The French boat went on board of 
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her own vessel immediately. So far, then, all was yet 
well. As soon as I had made known to the officers and 
crew the sanguinary plot which was about to be enact- 
ed, the anchor was lifted, and our position altered by 
running half a mile out to seaward. The anchor was 
then let go under foot, and the sails lowered down, but 
not furled. The two long nine-pounders were loaded 
nearly up to their muzzles with langrage and grape 
shot, and all the small arms, such .as muskets, pistols, 
cutlasses, &c., were mustered on deck. Supposing they 
would attack us simultaneously ahead and astern, one 
of the long nines was run aft and the other forward, 
with an equal division of the small arms, as well as the 
boarding pikes, among the men. These preparations 
being made, the lights were all extinguished except two 
matches, which could not be seen, and then all hands 
were summoned to the quarter deck. 

"My lads," said I, "since we have been together in 
this vessel, we have been called upon to pass through 
many perilous scenes, and I have never had any reason, 
so far, to doubt your firmness and courage. You will 
probably again be called upon to-night to defend this 
vessel ; her safety and our lives depending upon your 
firmness and good conduct. These cowardly Spaniards 
suppose they will fall upon us unawares, and thereby 
we shall become easy victims to their treachery. I hope 
to prove this night, that American seamen are not only 
alert, but also fully competent to beat off these dastardly 
marauders, although they may far exceed us in numbers. 
I expect they will come upon us head and stern ; there- 
fore, we will divide ourselves into equal parties ; Mr. W., 
the chief officer, will take command of the forecastle, and 
I will look out for the quarter deck. Let there be no 
confusion or disorder, and not a shot be fired, until 
orders are given to that effect ; after which, you are to 
load and fire the small arms with all possible rapidity. 
Should the Spaniards succeed in getting alongside, the 
boarding pikes and sabres are your best weapons ; so use 
them freely. ^ If the breeze should spring up, we will 
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slip and get under way. Away, then, to your quarters 
forward and aft, and let every man, this night, prove him- 
self to be an American seaman." 

In a few minutes, the most profound silence prevailed 
throughout the vessel. It was a clear starlight night, 
scarcely a cloud was seen, and to seaward the horizon 
was well defined. In such a night, objects might be 
distinguished at a long distance. No sound was heard 
except the reverberation of the roaring surf, or the skip- 
ping of a porpoise, which ever and anon disturbed the 
surface of the waters by a deep splash, or the faint 
moans, through the rigging, of the expiring sea-breeze. 

[Eleven o'clock had already passed away ; it was an 
hour of deep suspense and the most intense anxiety. I 
had swept around the horizon with the night-glass 
during the last half hour, but no object was visible. 
Now, reflection, busy with the past, brought in review 
before me the period when I first embarked to undergo 
the perils of a sea life. How many dangers and trying 
difficulties it had been my lot to encounter ! how many 
hair-breadth escapes had I passed unscathed ! — amid the 
storms, the battles, at the cannon's mouth, in earth- 
quakes, in prisons, in pestilence, at times when, at sea, 
nearly deprived of food and water ; and last, though not 
least, among pirates : and yet, out of all these I had been 
delivered. This thought overpowered me with a deep 
sense of gratitude; and although my present situation 
was perilous in the extreme, yet a vpice whispered, all 
would yet be well. 

At midnight, while ranging along the horizon with 
the glass, I saw two vessels, the one exactly ahead and 
the other astern; the headmost vessel being at the 
greatest distance. As it was now perfectly calm, and 
as the distance was lessening every moment between 
us, it was apparent they were using their sweeps. I 
was not mistaken in the opinion entertained as to their 
manner of attack. The moment of trial was at hand, 
for the sternmost vessel was within gun-shot, pulling 
directly in our wake, apparently approaching us with 
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great caution; the one ahead was at a mnch greater 
distance. Orders were now given to ran the guns out 
of the stern and bow ports, elevate them with precision, 
and let the matches be ready; to see that the small 
arms and ammunition were all in readiness, so that there 
should be no confusion ; and then all hands were or- 
dered aft, that proper respect might be paid to the gen- 
tlemen who came to visit us at so unseasonable an hour 
of the night. These orders were quickly executed. 
The pirate was now withiu two musket-shot. 

" Are you all ready ? " 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " was the reply. 

I buckled on my cartridge-box, thrast my pistols into 
the belt, and grasped a long sabre. I saw the pirate was 
now pulling rapidly towards us, being, at this moment, 
but a musket-shot off. 

"Is the gun elevated, and are you ready?" The 
affirmative was given. " Fire ! " At the same moment 
we received their fire of musketry, which was returned 
in rapid succession by our men. The pirate was now 
close under the quarter ; but the screams of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying, from our galling fire, gave 
him a severe check. He hesitated — not a moment was 
now to be lost. We followed up this advantage by 
pouring volley after volley, in a most galling fire, with 
musketry and pistols. He was thrown into confusion, 
and backed off with his oars. When about three 
lengths of the schooner from us, the pirate pulled the 
head of his vessel round, and gave way with all possible 
despatch towards the shore, so as to get out of the reach 
of our guns. 

It was now high time to look after the unwelcome 
visitor ahead. There he lay, about half gun-shot off, 
apparently upon his oars — waiting, no doubt, to ascertain 
the result of his comrade's reception, not caring to be in 
the vicinity of such hot work as had been going on for 
the last fifteen or twenty minutes. A shot from our 
bow gun, however, disturbed his repose; and, as he 
doubtless thought that the better part of valor was dis« 
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easily a sailor may be trained to attend to the forms of 
religion, at sea, permit me to give you a description of a 
Sabbath day's devotions, in the latitude of 28^ north, and 
73^ west longitude. 

The morning dawn broke forth from the eastern 
horizon ; and, as the rising sun advanced, the stronger 
light scattered the mists of darkness ; and when the 
glorious orb presented its upper limb, the clouds dis- 
persed, exhibiting to the eye an unbroken contact of 
sky and ocean. It was a sight that would have ravished 
the astonishing powers of Raphael's pencil. Briskly 
blew the north-east trade wind, and lightly flew our 
beautiful craft over the bosom of the smooth blue ocean. 
The scene before me, in connection with the wind and 
the weather, and the rapid, though almost noiseless 
movement of our craft, all conspired to induce happy, 
yet solemn and devotional feelings. Over the whole 
expanse of the wide waste of waters, nothing was to 
be seen except, now and then, a porpoise jumping and 
plunging into the deep abyss ; or the affrighted flying- 
fish, disturbed by the breakin,j.of the water at the bows, 
appearfiig to be more like the innabitants of the air than 
belonging to the finny tribe ; or the Mother Carey's 
chicken, with buoyant wing and twittering voice, seem- 
ing, with its elastic tread upon the fluid surface, as much 
at ease as if it stood upon a solid base, gathering what, 
perchance, might fall from the vessel, to satisfy its 
cravings. 

Seven bells were struck — the hour for rousing the 
watch below to breakfast. The decks had been scnibbed 
and washed the night previously, and were so clean 
and white, that you might have spread the bleached 
damask cloth on them for a morning's repast, without 
danger of its being soiled. The breakfast now being 
past, the awning was spread over the whole length of 
the quarter deck, as a screen from the scorching rays of 
the sun. At 10 o'clock precisely, the crew were all 
summoned to the quarter deck ; there you might have 
seen ten stout, able seamen, with faces that had been 
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bromod with the sun's rays, with hard ftaturea and 
brawny limbs. Solemn and serious, they sat on benehao 
[daced on the weather side. They were all neatly and 
cleanly dressed, in a blue jacket, with white duck 
trousers, check shirt, with the black silk handkerchief 
tied before with the peculiar sailor's knot, and the ends 
flowing loosely down in front. The exercises com« 
menced by reading and singing a hymn, in which the 
greater part of the seamen joiu^. A short prayer was 
then offered up, to which some of them responded, ea« 
pecially the first officer, who appeared to be deeply 
affected ; after which, a chapter in the Bible was read 
and adverted to, by calling the attention of the seamen 
to its teachings, and then briefly pointing out their ob- 
ligations to Almighty God, for his protection amid all 
tl^ir exposures. I showed them the necessity, on the 
principles of gratitude as well as for their own safety 
and happiness, to repent of their sins, give to Qod the 
sacrifice of their hearts and lives, in order that they 
might be prepared to obey cheerfully the time to depart ; 
that the coral pillow and seaweed winding-sheet might 
have no terrors for them. These simple, though sincere, 
exercises had a most powerful effect upon the minds of 
the seamen, and were always concluded with singing 
and prayer. 

A few days were now spent with comparative ease of 
mind, but the wind soon wafted us on to the vicinity of 
those scenes of excitement which had. so powerfully 
wrought on my mind in the preceding voyages ; nor 
was it long before it was roused to the highest pitch of 
action. A few days previously, we had spoken a vessel 
which had been chaaed by the pirate Oibbs, and which 
informed us, that she would have been captured but for 
the circumstance of falling in with a man-of-war brig, 
while the pirate was in chase. A minute description of 
the pirate was also given to us by this vessel. After 
we had passed the Double-Headed Shot-Keys, at day- 
light in the morning, a vessel answering exactly to the 
dMcription of the jnrate waa seeni about two milaa 
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astern. For a short time she gained upon us rapidly, 
insomuch that we distinctly made her out to be a vessel 
of war, and in chase of us. 

Thus far, we neither had the square-sail nor studding- 
sail on the schooner. It was, however, now high time 
to try our rates of speed, for no doubt remained but 
that the stranger in chase was the pirate Qibbs ; accord- 
ingly, our craft was dressed with all the canvass that 
could be set, and hauled up so that every sail would 
draw on the starboard tack. The pirate was no laggard. 
Hour after hour passed, and no perceptible difference 
was discovered in the sailing of the two vessels. She 
was nearly within gun-shot, and it became absolutely 
necessary, for our safety, that the pirate should be kept 
at that distance, so that he might not cripple us by cut- 
ting away any of our spars. Sometimes he appeared to 
overhaul us, and then again it was evident we had 
gained upon him. It was a fair trial of speed, and the 
most equal chase that I had ever witnessed, apart from 
the design of the one and the wishes of the other. 
When the breeze would freshen astern, he ranged up 
within gun-shot; but evidently su|>[)0sing that he would 
at length overhaul us, he did not fire his bow-chaser, 
knowing that it would have given us the advantage. 

At meridian, it could not be ascertained that either 
vessel had the advantage in sailing,* but the wind now 
began to slackeji its force ; and as, in a light breeze, 
nothing that was ever built could, probably, sail faster 
than this beautiful craft, it became evident that she 
was stesding away from the pirate. Exasperated, no 
doubt, at the prospect of losing his prey, he opened 
a brisk cannonade upon us ; but it was in vain ; for 
every shot fell short of the schooner, and every dis- 
charge from his guns slackened his speed, and gave us 
a corresponding advantage. At sunset, we had gained 
about one mile, and when the night set in, he was still 
in chase. As we had been steering our course during 
the whole day, I did not think it proper to change it at 
night, and continued to run under a heavy press of sail. 
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At midnigbt the breeze frediened, and obliged as to 
take in stoddiDg-saila. 

At daylight io the morning, the pirate was again abont 
a gun-shot and a half astern, under a cloud of canvass. 
Our studding-sails were again set* but not without the 
expectation of losing the booms, sails, &c., as the wind 
blew strong, and our craft was bounding over the sea 
at the rate of twelve knots. It was a hard, although a 
most splendid chase ; and I know not how it would have 
terminated, if we had not, at ten o'clock, fallen in with 
the American man-of-war schooner Shark, which, when 
discovered by the pirate, caused him to take in sail and 
haul upon a wind. The last we saw of him was in full 
flight from the man-of-war, although he appeared to 
outsail the Shark with ease. 

We arrived at our port of destination without further 
molestation^ and discharged our cargo at two ports, th&tt 
took on board twelve thousand dollars in specie, and 
proceeded to Sisal, where we took in a cargo of bagging, 
and grass hemp, for Havana, and in three days arrived 
at the latter port, discharged the cargo, and, having a 
large offer *for the schooner, she was sold, according to 
orderSi and I took passage for Baltimore, where I arrived 
safely, July 20th, 1826. 

It now became absolutely necessary that active med- 
ical treatment should be instituted for the relief of my 
vision, as the sight had become so much injured tliat 
gieat fears were entertained of its entire loss ; yet I was 
uticonvmced, and would not submit to active treatment, 
vainly supposing that the vision would get stronger when 
I went to sea. Every remonstrance was used by my 
friends to deter me from embarking again on the ocean, 
before I had submitted to the means recommended to 
restore my sight. But I was young ; and, my responsi- 
bilities accumulating every day, it was necessary that I 
should be employed, to sustain the relations which de- 
volved upon me. I was, therefore, deaf to the entreaties 
of my friends, and madly engaged to perform another 
voyage to the Brazils, in the command of a new and 
33* 
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heautiful clipper brig of two hundred and fifty tons' 
burden. Alas! how short-sighted is man! From the 
stubbornness of this proceeding, years of suffering and 
sorrow have marked my path in life. 

Sept, 13. — The bri§ was loaded, and ready for sea, 
bound on a running voyage to Rio de Janeiro. We 
sailed ; and, after a short run, reached the Capes, dis- 
charged the pilot, and went to sea, with a strong gale 
from the south-west, with cloudy weather. For five 
days the wind blew strong and fair, and no opportunity 
had offered to get a meridian observation. On the sixth 
day, however, the weather became clear, the «8un shone 
brilliantly, and its rays sent forth an unusual degree of 
heat. Although I had perceived that my vision had 
become more and more obscure, nevertheless, as this 
was the first opportunity, since leaving the Capes, to get 
the sun's altitude, and being very anxious to determine 
the latitude, the quadrant was adjusted, and the dark 
screen-glass put down, so as to prevent the glare of the 
sun from striking upon the eye. When the sun was 
brought down midway from its height to the horizon, 
the sight of the right eye was instantaneously discov- 
ered to be gone. My feelings can be better imagined 
than described. We were now about one thousand miles 
from the Capes, and the success of the voyage depended 
entirely on its despatch. To return would ruin the 
voyage ; and to proceed on for so long a time, without 
medical treatment, might cause the entire loss of sight. 
In this sad dilemma, however, I resolved to prosecute 
the voyage, especially as there was an ample medicine- 
chest on board. I immediately commenced an active 
self-treatment. Sad and sorrowful were the hours dur- 
ing the remainder of this passage. All efforts that were 
made to restore the right eye proved fruitless ; and the 
keenest anguish was experienced when the horrible 
truth flashed over my mind, that the remainder of my 
days would be spent in darkness, from the fact, which 
could not now be concealed, that the sight of the left 
eye was diminishing every day — insomuch that, when 
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I was, of coarse, now necessahly obliged to give the 
command of the brig to the first officer ; and, raking 
rooms on riiore, with the advice of my consignee. pi»» 
cared the ablest physicians in the place. Thirty daj^ 
I sabmitted to a most active tieatment, but without the 
least perceptible effect. I then consulted with the sur 
geon of the United States' frigate Macedonian, which 
was then on that station ; and as my vessel was now 
ready for sea, on her homeward voj^age, I procured from 
this gentleman the proper medicines, and written in- 
structions how to proceed, with a course of self-^tr^t* 
ment, on the passage home. But, unfortunately, when 
about ten days out, I was violeutly attacked with a 
nervous fever, which lasted nearly all the passage. 

We airived, after a very extraordinary passage of 
thirty-three days, in the latter part of December ; and, 
on account of the ice, and severity of the weather, I waa 
obliged to disembark at Ainiapolis, and proceed to Haiti* 
more in the stage. The consequence was a severe cold, 
and a relapse of the nervous fever ; and, although I waa 
now once more surrounded by my family, — the nearest 
and dearest objects of my affection, — yet I presented to 
their sorrowful gaze the afflicting and melancholy spec- 
tacle of a blind man. Scarcely had thirty winters now 
elapsed, ere the desolating hand of disease fostiniod 
on this hapless frame. The countenance, from which 
beamed the glow of animation, and on which you 
might have read the index of health, now became ])ale 
and ghastly ; and the eye, from which flashed the vivid 
fire of acuteness and perception, now was dim ; and, 
lastly, to fill up the catalogue of woes, the eye becunio 
void of perception and sightless, and the form, too, 
once robust and vigorous, now presented an enfooblud 
and emaciated frame. 

O, could you have seen the deep affliction of the 
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bearti and have read the painful exercises of a miad 
immersed in sorrow, contemplating the cheerless pros- 
pect of the future, compelled to pursue a path of dark* 
ness and dreariness, and excluded from all the beauties 
which nature's variety present, — could you have beheld 
that trembling form, not crushed by the pressure of age, 
but reduced by corroding care and wasting disease, — 
nature's sensibilities would have aroused all its sym- 
pathies, and the falling tear might have dropped imre- 
proved. Now follows the sad condition of deep de- 
pendence, and the appalling connecting circumsstances, to 
be dreaded by every sensitive mind, — such as unmean- 
ing sympathy, mortifications of wounded sensibilities, 
inability to discharge social and relative responsibilities, 
piochings of poverty, and many other shocks of chill- 
ing import, peculiar to that condition. This combina- 
tion of woes gave a settled appearance of dejection and 
sadness; while on every Uneament of the countenance 
were visibly depicted the deep furrows of adversity. 
Nature, after repeated struggles during a lapse of fifteen 
years, gradually yielded ; and sorrow, being refined and 
sublimated by the powerful aid of religion, patiently 
submitted to its lot ; and now, when a smile lights up 
the care-worn brow, you may there read the workings 
of a grateful heart, and the persuasion of a contempla- 
tive' mind, that firmly believes that all is for the best, 
and that ^' there is nothing true but heaven.'^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



IIFLBOnONS ON THE CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF SIAMRIf. 

Not many years have elapsed since sailors were con- 
sidered a class of isolated beings, scarcely worthy to be 
ranked among the lowest and most degraded of human 
kind ; — when it might truly have been said, that ^* no 
man cared " either for their souls or their bodies ; and, 
even up to this hour, there are very many in our com- 
munity that look upon poor Jack as a kind of wild 
animal, dangerous to society, and who ought not to be 
suffered to roam at large. 

Although the moral sense of the Christian public has 
been aroused to engage in the benevolent enterprise of 
meliorating the temporal and spiritual condition of sea- 
men, yet, when this philanthropic object is presented 
for the consideration of our countrymen, a vast majority 
treat it as a scheme perfectly chimerical, and they will 
neither lend their influence, nor means, to accelerate this 
praiseworthy object. Such do not consider the relative 
importance of seamen, either for the advancement of 
commercial pursuits, or for the protection of our country's 
rights, or for the maintenance of our national honor. 
They do not consider that seamen are the great links of 
the ohain which unites nation to nation, ocean to oceaUi 
continent to continent, and island to island ; and it is a 
matter of astonishment, when such people are reminded 
that seamen are the instmmentalities who fill our na^ 
tion^s treasury, enrich the coflers of the merchant, build 
the stately warehouses which overflow with the fabrics 
of every clime, erect the magnificent and splendid 
mansions which beautify and adorn our seaports, v^^ 
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construct the most beautiful specimens of naval archi- 
tecture that float over the ocean. It Is seamen that give 
^piployment to the shipwright, the ship-joiner, sail- 
maker, blacksmith, block maker, &c. In a word, it is 
seamen who must fulfil Scripture prophecy, by carrying 
the glad tidings of salvation, and planting the standard of 
the cross in the dark regioift of idolatry and superstition. 
Yes ; it is by their indefatigable exertions, that the light 
of the glorious gospel is to shine upon the benighted 
hearts of the heathen, until this moral darkness shall 
have been every where dissipated by the rising beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness. 

It must not be imderstood that it is meant that 
sailors are, naturally, better than landsmen ; yet an ex* 
perience of twenty years with their traits has given me 
an intimate knowledge of their character ; and, although 
I am compelled to say that there are some among them 
who disgrace human nature, yet, in general, they are 
brave, generous, manly, and imsuspecting. The sailor's 
insight of human nature is limited, and drawn altogeth- 
er from the objects constantly before him; he is apt 
to think all mankind candid, open, honest, and void of 
trickery, because he himself is so. Jack is unpractised 
in the arts of acquiring, or preserving, property, or im- 
proving his condition in life. He attaches no other 
value to money than as a means of procuring him 
present enjoyment. No class of men obtain their little 
money with more hardship and diflSculty. This, one 
would think, would lead them to estimate it at its 
proper value. But such is not the case. They scatter 
It with profuseness, as if they were ardently desirous of 
getting rid of an encumbrance ; and, consequently, it does 
not trouble them long. 

The generosity of a sailor is proverbial. Although 
he acquires his dollars amid toils and dangers from 
which a landsman would shrink with affright, he can 
feel deeply for the wants of others, and has a hand ever 
ready to assist the distressed. He will share the last 
copper with the wretch who is in need of pecuniarv 
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assistance, and will combat manfully in behalf of the 
victim of oppression. It is certainly true, that the gen* 
eral conduct of sailors, when on shore, com{)els us often- 
times to turn away from them in disgust ; and one would 
naturally suppose that, after a long absence, the weath- 
er-worn voyager would take care of the small pittance 
which he had so dearly earned, or, at least, expend it in 
providing himself with some appendages to assist him 
in gaining useful information, or -in the enjoyment of 
some rational amusement, which might, at the same 
time, relax his mind and furnish him with instruction 
that would prove useful to him in after life. But such, 
however, is not the case ,* for they often seek to indulge 
their sensual appetites, at the expense of all that is moral 
and intellectual. The thoughtlessness of these sons of 
the ocean is not, however, to be wondered at, when 
we look at their privations, and the pecuUar habits of a 
sea life which, in port, they are compelled to lead. For 
example, see that gallant ship just about to cast off her 
moorings, bound for the East Indies ; go on board, and 
you may, perhaps, see about a dozen seamen; then 
range your eye fore-and-aft the decks, which may be 
one hundred and thirty feet long, and thirty feet broad ; 
this, tli^en, is the whole length and breadth of Jack's 
world — his only associations for one year, at least. Did 
I say one hundred and thirty feet ? — No, you must take 
off thirty or forty feet for the quarter deck ; for, in all 
well-regulated vessels, a hand before the mast is not 
allowed to set foot on the quarter deck, except to take 
his turn at the helm, repair the sails, or to perform some 
act of duty about the mizzen-mast, &c. Thus, then, 
about ninety feet is the extent of his out-door rambles. 
Now, let us take a look into the forecastle, a spacious 
apartment of about twelve feet in length, and about the 
same in width, when deducting the breadth of two berths, 
— the whole tapering off to nothing, forward. Here, 
then, is his dining and dressing room, bedchamber and 
parlor. And now let us examine the furniture. The 
chests, which are closely stowed, present a surface 
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nearly as level as the deck, and perform the office of a 
table ; then, there are kidsj tin pots, iron spoons, and, 
perhaps, two horn tumblers, which answer the double 
purpose of first measuring out to each his allowance of 
grog, and then taking the place of the vinegar cruet. 
Now, cast your eye towards the bowsprit-bits, and yoa 
will see, — not a magnificent chandelier, — but an old 
tin lamp with a long spout, filled with slush, serving 
the purpose of oil, and an old rag, slack-twisted, for 
wick. This splendid piece of decoration serves to illu- 
minate the obscure forecastle. Let us now examine the 
bunks where Jack sleeps. The bed, gentle reader, is 
not composed of down ; but lo ! a mattress made of cat- 
tails, the bulk of which, rolled up, might be stowed in a 
large bandbox, first strikes the eye ; and then, instead 
of the snow-white sheets, there is a blanket, which has 
been Jack's companion for many a long voyage, and for 
which he has so great an affection, that, in order to 
preserve the precious relic, it has been heavily quilted 
throughout with yarn ; and it now answers the twofold 
purpose, with the help of his pea-jacket, of blanket and 
quilt ; and his canvass bag, well stowed with dunnage 
within, and well coated with tar without, is the pillow, 
to complete the whole trappings of a forecastle bedding. 

Let us now imagine this ship and her crew sailing 
o'er the blue ocean on a Sabbath day, after eight bells 
in the forenoon watch, — this being the dinner hour, — 
and then I will introduce the reader to a sumptuous le- 
past in the forecastle. Conceive, then, about a dozen 
sailors seated on the chests, forming a kind of ring, in 
the centre of which is, first, a kid containing a huge piece 
of salt beef, boiled in salt water — the outside of the meat 
grinning most horribly in crystallized salt. Another 
kid contains a pudding, or duff, weighing from ten to 
fifteen pounds, more or less, compressed greatly by the 
operation of boiling ; there is still another, containing bis- 
cuit, which, with a tin pot of molasses, and the vinegar 
cruet, alias the horn tumbler, finishes this endless variety. 

And now for the conversation around the festive board. 
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** AvBSt there, Tom/' says an old salt, while the foi^ 
Bier is cutting off the best and fisittest part of the beef: 
'^cut fair, and no googing — just parbockle that pretty 
little mOTsel of boll-meat over this way." 

'^ Hallo," says another, '' what have we got here ? '' 
eyeing the beef sarcastically : '* why, this is a fine stock 
<^ provisions for a soldier's knapsack ; he could march 
a whole campaign wiUiout danger of greasing it, or his 
pipe-clays." So saying, he cuts off a junk to his liking, 
which is readily subdivided into morsels about the di- 
mensions of a common-sized egg ; and then, to neutral- 
ize the salt, it is thrust into the vinegar cruet, with a 
dust of pepper, and the savory titbit is swallowed with 
peculiar relish. 

The first course being over, the dessert is brought for> 
ward, at which they cdl brighten up with an inward 
chuckle, apparently delighted with this weekly extra 
allowance ; then an old roaster, and a hard-visaged chap^ 
who sits opposite, bawls out, '^ Handle yourself this way, 
with your long shears, and cut me up the duff." The 
pudding is then first slabbed off into blocks, then di- 
vided into slices, to be again subdivided into pieces, 
when the contents of the tin pot of molasses is poured 
mto the kid, and a hasty stir-about completes the prep- 
aration. Now, then, with thisir iron spoons, they fall 
to with a will, while piece after piece rapidly van- 
ishes, till the whole mass disappears ; when, if a full 
stowage of hardware fail to bring a conviction, to the 
participants, of the moral of the truth, '^Enough is as 
good as a feast," — alas ! the empty kid too plainly ad- 
monishes them of the truth of the moral, " There is an 
end to all things." This done, some one sings out, 
" Clear away the wreck ! " a very unnecessary call, for 
there is nothing left but the empty dishes to clear away; 
the beef, pudding, molasses, pepper, vinegar, and grog, 
having all been stowed away, to satisfy the enormous 
appetites of the sailors. 

The above is a pretty fair sample of their meals, with 
the exception that they are generally allowed beans, 
34 
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peas, rice, and sometimes potatoes, as a change. Salt 
pork is also given instead of beef. With this kind of 
living, it not mifrequently happens, that they are obliged 
to work all day, and then are called up perhaps two or 
three times in their watch below at night. They are 
not only frequently exposed to storms and tempests, 
wet and dry, sudden transitions of heat and cold, but it 
sometimes happens that, from stress of weather, calms, 
or otherwise, they suffer incredibly for want of provis- 
ions and water. Add to all this, it is often the case 
that a sailor does not receive a kind or pleasant word 
from his officers during a voyage ; and, although there 
are many honorable exceptions in conmianders of ves- 
sels, yet I am compelled to acknowledge that there are 
many who look upon a common hand as nearly allied 
to a brute, and, consequently, treat him as such. At 
best, a sailor's life is full of hardship and peril ; and if 
to these are added hard living, hard usage, and hard 
words, it may be imagined that his life at sea is not very 
desirable. 

No wonder, then, when a ship arrives in port, and a 
land-shark comes on board under false colors, with 
smooth words and sunshine in his countenance, — 
especially if he has a bottle of rum to treat poor Jack 
with, — no wonder, I say, that he becomes an easy dupe 
to this designing knave. Presently, you will see the 
land-pirate have, perhaps, a whole crew in tow, and they 
are quickly stowed away in a fire-ship, — or, to speak 
more plainly, a grog-shop, — which comprises a part, at 
least, of a sailors' boarding-house. Here, then, he is 
constantly plied with liquor, and kept half stupid; 
in which situation he is sometimes permitted to sally 
forth into the streets, where he is generally scoffed at 
and despised ; — by reason of which, he plunges deeper 
into the vortex of misery and wretchedness. 

Now, it must be acknowledged that there are many 
men, who are an honor to their species, endeavoring 
to exert their ini^uence and means to extricate sailors 
from this sad condition; yet there are many others, 
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when it is proposed to rescue seafaring men from the 
grasp of designing men, and advance their moral and 
religious condition, so that they may sustain a rank in 
society to which their value and importance justly 
entitles them, — I say, when this is proposed, the answer 
is, ^^ Why do sailors permit themselves to be so duped 
and carried away ? " The reasons have been given. 
But it may be asked, who goes on bostrd of a vessel, when 
she first arrives, and takes the poor sailor by the hand ? 
and, when on shore, who is it that will introduce him 
into society, and give him a place at the social board, 
or around the domestic fireside ? Who is it, I ask, that 
will whisper kind words into his ear, and, with whole- 
some admonition and advice, tell him about the value 
of his soul, or go in company with him to the house of 
God ? When it is proposed to make special efforts to 
erect temperance houses, and mariners' churches, for 
the benefit of seamen, the objections generally are, that 
■there are already houses of sufficient respectability for 
their reception, and, as to places of worship, why, they 
abound in all our cities — consequently, sailors have the 
same opportunity to make use of the means of reformar 
tion as landsmen have. Now, this is very bad reason- 
ing. Suppose, for example, that a sailor could get from 
under the clutches of his landlord long enough to keep 
sober twenty-four hours ; let him then have a " go 
ashore wash,'' as he would call it, and dress him in a 
complete sailor's rig — say blue jacket, white trousers, 
black silk handkerchief tied with a sailor's knot, — the 
other psurts of his dress to correspond, — except that his 
head is decorated with the indispensable tarpaulin ; thus 
rigged out, let him enter one of our large and fashion- 
able churches ; — and how many pew doors, do you 
suppose, would be thrown open for his reception ? It is 
highly probable that many of the ladies, fancying the 
air perfumed with tar, or oakum, womd faint at the sight 
of this outlandish creature ; and no doubt the sexton, in 
this most deplorable dilemma, would, if the audacious 
intrusion had not too far ruffled his temper, in a delicate 
and agreeable manner show him the way to the door. 
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The facts are 8impl7 these : a sailor is so accustomed 
to the 8eyerit7 of discipline on shipboard, that he 
would as soon take up his rei^dence in the cabin — in 
the land of plates, knives, forks, &c., as they term a 
gentleman's parlor — as frequent a place of religions 
worship, where all are so different in dress to him ; for 
he conceives immediately that he is out of his element 
If, then, religious truth is ever brought to bear upon his 
character, the impression^ must first be made, that he 
has a timber^head in the church, to use his own phrase 
with a sailor's chaplain; and it is further necessary that 
he should be surrounded with those who, like himself, 
are rigged out in the costume of the sailor. In this 
way, and in no other, will you gain his confidence. 
And if once the blessed truths of Christianity make a 
lodgment in his heart, there is no class of men that are 
more devoted, or that live more consistent lives than do 
seamen. 

It is not a difficult matter to affect the heart of a 
sailor ; only keep him sober, and bring him within the 
range of religious influence, and persuade him, at the 
same time, by the interest you feel in his behalf, that 
you are his friend, his reformation is almost a certainty. 
I boldly assert that which experience has confirmed 
during a series of voyages, as has been noticed in the 
preceding narrative, that my uniform practice was to 
have religious worship on board ; and I can safely 
affirm that a judicious course of treatment, and the 
influence of these observances, not only made a deep 
and lasting impression on the minds of many sailors, 
but also enabled me to gain their confidence and sup- 
port in many a trying hour. Indeed, during a course 
of many years' experience with them, I never knew a 
sailor who was an infidel ; and I do not think any man 
of reflection, following a sea life, can be one, surround- 
ed as he is at all times with the immense displays of 
the power and wisdom of God. Looking upward, they 
behold the blue heavens ; looking around, they see the 
vast, unfathomable abyss, without limit, except that their 
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contracted vision makes sky and ocean meet. In the 
hurricane and storm, he views his wondrous power : and 
when he also beholds the enormous growth and the 
vast variety of the finny tribe ; and when too, above all, 
he recollects his own exposures on the inconstant ele- 
ment, and how he has been preserved amid its various 
perils and dangers; when, I say, he reflects upon all 
these things, (and I believe every sailor does so, more or 
less,) he is constrained to acknowledge that there is an 
overruling Providence, a Being who supports and up- 
holds all things by his wisdom and power. If, then, a 
proper estimate is made of the value and importance of 
seamen to our communities ; if our obligations to them 
are rightly considered ; and if our responsibility to God 
in their behalf is manifest, we are bound to put forth the 
most strenuous efforts to alleviate their temporal and 
spiritual condition. If we do not do all this, and more, 
there will be a fearful account to give in the day of final 
retribution. 

Experiments are now being carried on, and have 
proved successful beyond the expectations of the most 
sanguine. Seamen's homes, and mariners' churches, have 
been opened in almost every seaport in the United States, 
as well as in foreign ports; and although much has 
been done, yet much more remains to be done, which 
requires the united cooperation of all. In this great 
ivork, a vast amount of responsibility rests upon the 
commanders of vessels, because it is well known that 
they can exert an influence, over the minds of sailors, 
"which is quite beyond the power of any other class 
to effect. It seems, then, that it is absolutely necessary 
that a commander should be under the power and in- 
fluence of gospel truths, that he may regulate his own 
life accordingly, and observe a judicious and proper 
treatment to sailors, as well as to recommend, by precept 
and example, that divine principle which he professes to 
enjoy. If this were generally the case, how much more 
would the privations and hardships of a sea life be 
lessened! Let men be brought to feel their responsi- 
34* 
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bility to God and to each other, and there certainly would 
not be a want of obedience on shipboard from inferiors to 
superiors ; and on the other hand, officers would be just, 
and consider that the soul of the sailor is as precious in 
the sight of God, and cost as much to redeem, as that 
of any other man. It is certain, if this divine principle 
Were enjoyed by seamen in general, then every vessel 
would become a Bethel, and every sailor's heart a 
temple for the Holy Spirit to dwell in. But sailors 
themselves, being the most interested, are called upon to 
be co-workers in that which is to elevate their condition 
in society, by reforming their habits and lives, and 
endeavoring to practise those moral and religious truths 
which are not only calculated to smooth the sorrows of 
life, and make men happy, but, after all, give a proper 
estimate to character. 

Sailors, during the progress of their calling, are oc* 
casionally in the habit of visiting every portion of the 
habitable globe. Their business frequently leads them 
among the less informed, the uncivilized, portions of 
mankind. And it is here that the examples taught by 
the white men, who mingle with the natives, may 
have a mighty influence on their conduct. The white 
man is soon known to possess a mind of a higher order 
than the savage, and is by him looked up to as a 
superior being. If the moral feelings of the white man 
correspond with his intellectual power, the influence 
which he may thus exercise will be unbounded. But 
if the savEige finds that the white man seeks to deceive 
him, is dishonest, cunning, licentious, and intemperate, 
he can no longer respect him, although it is possible 
he may fear his power. 

The ignorant, untutored savage can discriminate be- 
tween good and evil ; and although he, perhaps, has 
never cultivated the moral sentiments, he will despise, 
from the bottom of his heart, the pale-faced stranger 
who allows the animal passions to predominate over 
the nobler faculties of the mind. If you take away 
virtue, you will deprive intellect of half its force. It 
is therefore evident, that sailors who visit those countries 
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flhould be men eorreet in their moral conduct, and thua 
be able to set before the savage a copy for his imitation, 
not a picture for his abhorrence. It will thus be seen 
that the bearing of the sailor, when abroad, is always of 
the greatest importance, and should every where be 
characterized by frankness, benevolence, decorum, and 
virtue. This conduct is particularly necessary when 
holding communication with the savage. ^ 

The sailor might pave the way for the missionary or 
the philanthropist, who would be able to instruct them 
still further in their religious and moral duties. But if, 
on the contrary, sailors should exhibit a character, to 
them, marked with vice and sensuality, the savage 
would soon see enough of the white man, and be more 
disposed to drive him from his territories, or take his 
life, than to receive from his lips the lessons of advice 
or the precepts of morality. It is evident that, before a 
person can be successful in instructing others, whether 
children or adults, he must be respected ; and he cannot 
be respected, either by the white man or the savage, 
unless 4ie strictly fulfils his moral duties. An American 
sailor, when abroad, should recollect that he is a repre- 
sentative of his countrymen, and that it is in his power 
to convey to those among whom he mingles a favorable 
impression of the general conduct, manners, and morals, 
of his countrymen, or to excite their prejudice against 
the name of an American, by a bearing imjustifiably 
incorrect or immoral. And this consideration done, if 
he have a proper love for his country, and a due regard 
for the character of an American, will be sufficient to 
induce him to be circumspect in his actions, and desirous 
of gaining a good name among foreigners, whether 
civilized or barbarous, whether Christians or pagans. 
Bat there are better and nobler motives to influence the 
ccmdnot of the seaman, when acting in some sort as the 
representative of his countrymen in a distant land, — a 
just sense of moral duty ; a wish to act correctly wher- 
ever he may be placed, or in whatever circumstances ; 
a regard to his own character, and happiness, and wel- 
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fare in a future state. But, in order that seamen may 
the more effectually exert a moral influence among 
those with whom they have intercourse, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should become temperate men. 
After all, the great prolific cause of all their miseries and 
wretchedness, as well as of the peculiar characteristics of 
their anomalous character, is the almost universal prov- 
ince among them of practical intemperance. This 
vice will ever keep them from mingling with society ; it 
destroys confidence and respect, and is disgusting to all 
good men ; because the habitual inebriate places himself 
on a level with the brute ; and further, the sailor, when 
he is half drunk, not only becomes the dupe of every 
designing knave, but also is in a "fit condition to plunge 
himself into the lowest scenes of sensuality. It is the 
vice of intemperance that destroys the constitution, and 
brings on premature disease and death. Look aroimd ; 
how rarely does it occur that you see an old sailor! 
Where are they ? and what becomes of them ? Why, 
they either go to Davy Jones's locker — that is, they fall 
overboard and are drowned — or they are shipwrecked or 
foundered. But the greater part, by the inordinate use 
of rum, prematurely induce disease, and then poor Jack 
is taken to the hospital with a broken-down constitution, 
and very shortly slips his wind. 

It is morally impossible, also, that the word of God 
can take effect upon the heart of that man whose senses 
are benumbed with liquor ; so far from it, that, just in 
proportion as ardent spirits are taken into the stomach, 
just in the same ratio will the divine influence of the 
Spirit of God be shut out from the heart of such a man. 
A.nd I hold it to be next to impossible that religious 
impressions can take effect ; or, if they do, they will 
only be casual, — consequently, no permanent benefit will 
be the result. Let me say, then, to seamen, that tem- 
perance is not only a virtue in itself, but it makes men 
virtuous, and paves the way for all that is good and 
great ; it brings with it reflection and consideration, 
which are the primary steps to the possession of morals 
and religion. 
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Then it anodief dus of persons who are deeply 111^- 
leseslad m the reformation of seamen; these are the 
meichmts and ship-owners. It is surprising, howevw, 
to behold the apathy and indifference manifested by 
SMny of those gentlemen ; and it is a melancholy fact, 
that there ace i^p-owners who give command oi their 
vessels to profime, overbearing, tjrrannical men, in pref- 
erence to those of high moral worth, vainly supposing 
that such persons are not only the best seamen, and 
alone oompetent to conmiand, but also that their in- 
terest fay mdi will be better served. Long experienoe 
on the ocean has convinced me that, in the general, the 
very reverse is the truth ; for it requires something more 
than the mere handling of a marlinspike, handing, reef- 
iiBg, steering, dec., to constitute a good seaman. If to 
these qualities a sound judgment is not connected, then 
Ae most prominent feature is wanting to make a com- 
(dele and thorough seaman ; and, in the general run, at 
least eight times out of ten, an overbearing, t3rrannical 
eommander will make a bad crew ; and he who cannot 
gorem himself is unfit to govern others. Besides, the 
principal part of the difficulties and troubles on ship- 
board, at sea, is owing, ultimately, if not immediately, 
to the peculiar character of the crew ; and thus is the 
aterest of voyages not only greatly injured, but, also, it 
sometimes happens that mutiny, with its horrid conse- 
quences, is the result. 

But it is certain that, if the interests of the merchant 
are advanced by having, as commanders of their vessels, 
men (^ moral feelings and just conceptions of responsi- 
bility, it is also certain, that the sailor's character ought 
to correspond with the officer's ; for what gimranty can 
a merchant have for his property at sea, while under the 
care and management of a crew that neither fear God 
nor regard man, and, consequently, have no proper no- 
tions of moral obligation. To be sure, it must be con- 
fessed that many safe and expeditious voyages have 
been made with such crews ; but then, this is no argu- 
iBient why the moral condition of seamen should not be 
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eleyated. In fact, there is an imperious obligation de- 
volving on the merchants, in reference to seamen ; it i^ 
a debt of gratitude due by them ; the reasons for which 
have been stated in the preceding pages. In what bet- 
ter way, then, I ask, can this claim be liquidated, than 
for the merchant to lend his influence and means ill 
elevating the sailor to that rank in society which his 
worth and importance demand ? 

But there is yet a higher and nobler motive which 
should induce merchants to rescue seamen from the 
low and grovelling condition which, unfortunately, too 
many of them now sustain ; that is, by exercising that 
universal love and good-will, which is not prompted by 
sordid or mercenary motives. It is a species of that 
love which induced the blessed Redeemer to give his life 
a ransom for all. Now, if the heart is actuated by a 
principle like this, there will not be wanting the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of merchants to snatch 
weather-beaten sailors, as brands, from the eternal burn- 
ing, especially when it is seen what vast numbers are 
annually swept off by shipwreck and other casualties 
at sea, and ushered into eternity at a moment's warning, 
without preparation to appear at the bar of God. It 
may be asked, How is this to be effected, and how are 
sailors to be reached ? I answer, Let the merchant en- 
tirely discountenance those places where sailors gene- 
rally take up their residence when on shore, which are 
usually denominated sailor boarding-houses ; the better 
appellation, however, would be grog-shops, or haunts of 
dissipation. In such places as these, the unsuspecting 
sailor is amply plied with the intoxicating bowl, which 
not only drowns his sensibilities, and keeps him upon 
a level with the brute, but here, also, his hard earnings 
are filched, and then, when no more can be drained from 
him by mock caress or venal device, he is shipped on 
board of some vessel in a state of stupefaction, or, what 
is worse, with the delirium tremens. 

The keepers of such places should be discountenanced 
by all good men ; and that which perhaps will more 
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the meichants employ shipping-niastecs who keep such 
houses, or that ship soy sailors from those places. There 
may be some difficulty, perhaps, at first, in effecting this, 
but it will soon vanish away, provided the ship-owners 
will give their entire countenance and support to men 
of worth and standing, who keep temperance houses, 
and seamen's homes, where the sailor may resort after 
his long and perilous voyage, and have both his tem- 
poral and spiritual interests greatly advanced ; and where, 
instead of being robbed of his hard earnings, his con- 
stitution shattered, and packed off to sea like a beast, 
he may have his money put in a savings bank, and, 
when he is about to go to sea, he may have a chest of 
good clothes, and clean bedding, with a sound, vigorous 
firttne, and go on board of a ship able to perform his 
duty in a seaman-like manner. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to know that a growing 
interest is gathering around the conmiunity in behalf 
of seamen ; and well it may, when we consider the vast 
number emj^oyed in our naval and merchant service, 
including also our inland navigation ; they are at pres- 
ent estimated at about five hundred thousand men, — a 
class, perhaps, of more value to the real interests of this 
country than any other — a class whose interests certain- 
ly have been more neglected by society than even the 
pauper who prowls about the streets. It is singularly 
strange that this should be so ; for the blessed Redeemer, 
in the days of his incarnation, not only honored the Sea 
of Tiberias and Gennesaret with his presence, but actu- 
ally called seamen to be his first heralds to proclaim the 
glad tidings of salvation to a lost and ruined world ; and 
he preached his own everlasting gospel, dispensing the 
bread of life to the famishing multitude, from a vessel's 
deck. And yet, it is not more than thirty years since, 
that any special efforts were made in behalf of seamen, to 
better their condition in society, and effect the salvation 
of their souls. The light first began to dawn upon their 
moral horizon in the British Isles, in 1810 ; and very 
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toon its benign rays were reflected across the Allantie) 
upon the American shores ; and then, for the first time, 
the voice of the man of God was heard, proclaiming, 
*' Sailor^ there is hope for thee I '^ 
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It is a Hoatter of qpecnlatioii and modi doobt witfi 
many, whether the jrian of lefonming sattois, and of 
making them rdigionists, so that they may smtaiii diMr 
place in society, is at all feasible. This is not to ha 
wondered at with landsmen, who ha?e no other ojf 
portonity of forming an opinion of sailoiS| exoapl by the 
conduct which is exhibited by them while on dioia* 
This, indeed, will be an erroneous judgment ; because 
Che baser passions are alone manifested, by reason of the 
many temptations and baits which are thrown out, by 
designing men, to allure them from the path of rectitodti 
which, unfortunately, not only prove too suceessftil, in 
the ruin of thousands, but also stamp their general char* 
acter with infamy in the estimation of a large class of 
landsmen. 

It is impossible to judge of the real character of a 
sailor by what is seen of him on shore ; and although he 
seems to be impervious and callous in regard to the 
great subject of religion, yet there is no class of men 
that might so easily be brought under its influence, if 
properly managed, as seamen. Permit me to give a few 
of the more prominent reasons why there is such an ap- 
parent indifference among sailors in regard to morals 
and religion. 

First, then, it is owing to the almost total neglect of its 
observances and requirements on board of nearly all 
vessels that navigate the ocean. The Sabbath is des- 
ecrated, and little or no difference is recognized be- 
tween it and other days of the week ; oaths and impre- 
35 
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rations are the general tenor of the conversation which 
issues from the cabins of many vesselsi and even the 
forms of religion are not known in many a long and 
perilous voyage ; and it not unfrequently happens that it 
is neither seen, nor exhibited, in the whole course of a 
sailor's life. Can it, then, be a matter of astonishment , 
to behold the indifference and recklessness of sailors, in 
V3gard to these matters ? Just, for a moment, behold them 
on the ocean, excluded from the restraints of society, 
deprived of all those instituted means of grace, on the 
Sai>bath, which are always within the reach of laadsmen, 
besides being surrounded on all sides with evfl exampfaar, 
and especially that which is exhibited by their sn- 
periors ; looked upon, in many instances, as possessing np 
souls. I say, when a)l these things are eonmdeffed, it is 
not sur{»rising that sailors manifest but little relish for 
siorals or religion. 

It may be asked. What course shall we pcuoKie with 
sailors, while on the ocean, in order to impress their 
minds with a deep sense of their obligations to Gk>d, and 
the necessity of seeking the salvation of their souls? Z 
answer, if possible, let the commanders of all vessels, if 
not strictly religious, be at least moral, and observe the 
forms and restraints of Christianity on the Sabbath day. 
This observance, in keeping alive a state of moral feel- 
ing, will, consequently, give a check and restraint to 
those outbreakings of profane swearing, and other vices, 
so common among sailors. It may be objected that these 
observances will interfere with the duties of the ship, 
or that it will be impossible to bring many sailors to 
attend to these forms of devotion at sea. In the latter 
years of my sea life, as will be seen in the preceding 
narrative, I never found any obstacle, either in reference 
to carrying on the duties of the ship, or the unwilling- 
ness of sailors to obey orders. Certainly, if a corre- 
spondent and imiform course of discipline is not ob- 
served, it cannot be expected that sailors will either be 
willing to attend to those exercises, or place con&lence 
iQ the highest profession. 
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Secoualy^ let every vessel that floats over the oeeaa 
have the total-abstinence temperance flag nailed lo 
the mast-head. Here, too, the example ^ould be ex* 
hibited from the quarter-deck ; for I hesitate not to affirm, 
that the greater part of the difficulties, insuboidination, 
and mutinies, which have taken place among seamen 
on the ocean, have arisen principally from the &ct, that 
the demon of intemperance had the exclusive command 
of the ship. Nay, I may go furthw, and not ovorstep 
the bounds of truth ; and say, that, in former years at 
least, many of the losses, shipwrecks, and, consequently, 
loss of life, &c., which have occurred at sea, were caused 
by the practical inebriation of the cabin officers. 

But it is a source of great satisfaction to know^ that 
this great evil is now almost universally banished from 
Ae cabins of nearly every vessel that floats on the 
ocean ; and, indeed, it has latterly been excluded from 
the forecastles of some of our gallant ships. In conneo* 
tion with this, care should be taken, as much as possi^p 
Ue, for the comfort of sailors, in regard to that part of 
the vessel which is assigned to them for dieir eating, 
sleeping, &c. I have been before the mast myself in 
vessels, in the forecastles of which (so far from being 
sufficiently capacious for a dozen men to live in) tiiere 
was not really room enough, as a sailor would say, to 
swing a cat in ; and besides, what with the decks 
leaking, uid the seas thrown into it as the ship plunged 
through the water, — by reason of these, we soaroely kept 
our bedding or clothing fit either to sleep in or wear; 
and in those cases I invariably found the main deck the 
more comfortable place of the two. 

It is certainly astonishing that, while the owners of 
riiips instruct the builders to make amj^ room for dM 
cabin, where there are in general not more than three per* 
sons, yet there is not allowed, in general, m&n than oihs 
half the apace of the cabin to be demoted to the eomfotit 
and convenience of the crew, consisting, pediaps^ of 
twelve or fifteen men. 0( course, it is not my proimeo 
to dictate, or lay down, any specific mlisB £»r the legnlflr 
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tion and discipline of vessels; these must ever vary 
according to circumstances. 

It mav be necessary, on short voyages, to limit the 
privileges of time ; and again, when vessels are just off 
the stocks, and new, of course, there is more duty to 
perform on board of such a one, than on board of 
others which have been for some time running. On 
long voyages, however, I have invariably found it to be 
the better plan, to give the forenoon watch below, and 
in heavy weather to have watch and watch ; and a uni- 
form rule, from which I never deviated, apart from the 
necessary duties of the ship, was to allow them Satur- 
day for the purpose of washing and mending their 
clothes, cleansing the forecastle, &c. This was done 
in order that the Sabbath day might be respected, and 
Chat no excuse might be made for want of time, should 
they be found violating it. In this way, I generally 
managed to get the duties of the ship performed cheer- 
fully and with promptness ; and, with one single excep- 
tion, during the whole period of my command I never 
had but one difficulty at sea. and that was owing en- 
tirely to druuKenness on the part of the crew. 

Once more : — I generally endeavored, so far as it was 
in my power, to have good and wholesome provisions 
for the seamen, and to see after the manner in which 
they were cooked and served up to them. Their living, 
at best, is not of the most superior kind ; and it becomes 
infinitely worse when it is half cooked in filth, which 
is too often the case. Again, I never put men on allow- 
ance except imperious necessity demanded it ; and this 
may often happen at sea ; for sailors are sometimes ex- 
travagant and wasteful, and sometimes, from a long 
course of head winds and calms, provisions may get 
short; and not unfrequently, on board of merchant 
ships, where there are several water-casks lashed on 
deck, some of them are swept overboard by the violence 
of the sea ; consequently the quantity is reduced. From 
these and many other circumstances, then, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to go on allowance of provisions 
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and prater. Ordinarily, hoirever, the more judicioua 
plan is, not to allowance sailors, because it engenders 
mucii bad feeling, by souring their tempers, and caus- 
ing them to grumble, which generally ends in difficulty 
and trouble. I know not why sailors dM>uld not be 
treated (if they conduct themselves with proprietyi and 
discharge their duty) as well as landsmen. It is well 
known that, if mechanics are employed at any partku- 
lar business, they will never siuSer themselves to be 
treated cont^nptuously, much less will they admit an 
employer to vent oaths and curses upon them, with im« 
punity. I do not institute this comparison with the 
view of giving sailors license to insubordination, but 
merely to show, that an employer on shore never con* 
ducts himself, towards the employed, in this way. There 
is a feeling among landsmen — and, in some degree, 
among the officers of vessels — that »Gulors have sprung 
from the most degraded part of society ; and this fee^ 
ing seems to be almost universal, producing a degree of 
aversion and contempt, arising solely from adjust pre- 
judices towards them. 

There is a great mistake existing among the com- 
munity in reference to this matter ; for I will venture to 
affirm that sailors, as a class of men, have a descent 
quite as reputable as the generality of landsmen ; and, 
indeed, there are many among them whose parentage is 
of the first respectability, such as those who come from 
the Eastern States, which may truly be called the nursery 
of American seamen. These, at their advent upon the 
ocean, do not go to sea as a matter of convenience ; 
neither are they so bad that their friends can do nothing 
with them on shore, in consequence of which they 
must be sent to sea; but, as a matter of choice, they 
enter upon the business of a sea life, as they would upon 
any mechanical pursuit, and follow it through all its 
gradations, until many of them arrive at the acme of 
their profession. In this view of the case, then, it is 
very evident that men must be thorough-bred ssulors, 
before they can be capable to command. Now, then, if 
35* 
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there are thousands of sailors in our merchant service of a 
character just mentioned, it follows that they are en- 
titled to the same kind of deference, in their sphere, as 
landsmen, particularly if they discharge their duty agree- 
ably to contract. That they are bound to do so, and 
Also to conform to any course of discipline, there^ can be 
ao question ; and when these obligations are fulfilled, it 
becomes the imperious duty of the commander and 
officers to discharge the high obligations which devolve 
upon them towards seamen. And it does appear to me, 
after an attentive observation of many years, in regard 
to the character of seamen, that if a judicious line of 
conduct were instituted with them on ship board, not 
only would many of the hardships and privations con- 
sequent upon a sea life be ameliorated, but, also, they 
would have a more just conception of moral responsi- 
oility ; or, in other words, their duty towards Ood and 
man would be sensibly enhanced. 

It does not require the depth of a casuist to see that, 
if this were the general character of our seamen, they 
would not only command that respect on shore to which 
their condition entitles them, but, as they must be the 
vehicles by which the glad tidings of salvation are to be 
carried to the heathen, and the standard of the cross 
must be planted in the dark corners and habitations of 
^olatry, — I say, as they must be the channels of com- 
munication by which this glorious event is to be con- 
isummateti, how infinitely better must they be prepared 
to discharge this duty, when their characters are in- 
fluenced by morals and religion ! 

When we look at the great good which may be ef- 
tfected by the influence and deportment of seamen in 
foreign lapds, — not only as it regards the establishing of 
our national character as good or evil, but also as dis- 
seminating the seeds of virtue and religion in the minds 
and in the hearts of the heathen, and among those where 
ine blessed light of Christianity hath not shed its benign 
rays, — I say, when the importance of these things is 
considered, is it not wonderful, that the Christian com- 
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munity seems to be in a state of torpor and aapiiienesi 
in regard to the great subject of reforming sailors ? Yet 
there does not appear to be any want of disposition, on 
the part of Christians, both real and nominal, to exert 
their influence and means in sending forth the mission- 
ary of the cross among the benighted sons and daughters 
of superstition, in order to spread the blessed effects of 
the gospel among them. And yet there are thousands 
navigating our ships over the ocean who are as deeply 
benighted, in reference to the great subject of morals and 
religion, as the heathen; and it does appear but just^ 
that, while such great exertions are made to send the 
bread of life into foreign lands, something certainly 
ought to be done for those who are the vehicles of com-^ 
munication, and without whom the effects of Christianity 
would be exclusively confined to civilized and Christian- 
ized nations. 

It has been said, and with great truth, when the re-^ 
ligion of the cross gets firm hold upon the sailor's heart, 
that he becomes a more zealous champion for the truth 
than one of any other class of men. If this be true, — 
and the very nature of his occupation confirms the as^ 
sertion, — how much better calculated is he, then, to 
advance the cause of Christianity, than a landsinan ! and 
it follows, of consequence, that, as the nature of his voca- 
tion obliges him to visit almost every clime that has 
been, and that yet will be, discovered,— when all this is 
taken into the account, it is evident that seamen are the 
best-calculated and fittest persons for missionaries. It is 
true, that the community is now being aroused to a 
sense of their obligations to sailors ; and yet, with the 
exception of a small minority, the majority of the people 
deal too much in generals, believing that special efforts 
are not absolutely necessary for their reformation. 

As I have expatiated largely, in the preceding pages, 
in reference to this subject, I would merely say, further, 
that the good which may be effected in this way will 
be exceedingly limited. If a universal benefit is to be 
conferred on ^ors, the effort must be exclusively made 
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lor their peenliar, and I may say exclusiTey character ; 
and ezperienoe has shown that, since specific efforts 
have been made to bring sailors within the range of the 
goqpel, it has given a moral influence on the bearing of 
many ; and when we contrast the material alteration for 
the better now, among sailors, to what it was twenty 
years ago, we are compelled to acknowledge that it u 
owing principally to the blessed influence of Christianity 
upon their hearts. It is, therefore, a source of gratitude 
to Almighty God, that, notwithstanding the very limited 
efforts that have yet been made to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of sailors, He has crowned those feeble efforts 
with abundant success; and it should be a stimulus to 
all classes of men, (but especially to those who are more 
deeply concerned,) to redouble their exertions in behalf 
of the condition of poor sailors. Let these exe!rti<»)s 
widen and extend ; and, as the Almighty has chosen men 
as instruments to promulge his blessed truth, and be the 
means, in his hands, of the salvation of their fellowsi — 
and especially if we are firm believers in that truth, — let 
us not slacken our energies until the prophecy is fulfilled, 
^' When the abundance of the sea shall be converted 
to God." For the fulfilment of this glorious epoch, let 
all Christians unite ; and the time is not very far distant, 
when the high praises of Grod shall universally ascend 
up from old ocean, and when the tribes of Zebulon shall 
be joined to the tribes of Judah, and the mountain wave 
be united to the mountain of the land, and when all 
shall join in loud hallelujahs, '^ The Lord God onmipo- 
tent reigneth!" 
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CHAPTER XZXTL 

CrONOUFMON^ 

Anoiw the most pleasing flections of my life is die 
reeoUection that the Bethel flag was first hoisted in the 
port of Baltimore^ on board of the ship whieh I com- 
manded. It was, to be sore, a small beginning ; for al« 
though it was a novel sight to behold the Bethel flag 
floating at the mast4iead of a ship, as a signal to re* 
pair on board for Ae purpose of religious wonriiipy-*-*y!St| 
when the hour arrived, how many do you suppose com* 
posed the whole congregation? I pause, not beeause 
the number is beyond calculation, but because a feeling 
of scNrrow now pervades my mind at the recollection 
of the keen di8a^;K)intin6nt that was then exhibited by 
every person present ; and the reader will not think it 
strai^e, when I tell him that, &om this famous Menu* 
mental city ^- a city so celebrated for its numerous 
churches and its widely-extended religious influence -i— 
I say, the reader will not think strange the keen* 
ness of my disappointment, when I tell him, the whole 
congregation on board consisted of seven souls. This 
was, indeed, not very flattering ; for as yet the scheme 
was treated by many as entirely futile ; but, like all 
other beginnings, which are generally small in the com- 
mencement, ours had to struggle against prejudice ; and 
although it had to contend with many discourage* 
ments from various quarters, yet, through the indefati* 
gable exertions of a few benevolent spirits, the work 
progressed slowly, but efficiently. 

The first year, the word of Gtod was preached on 
board of such vessels as could be obtained for that pur- 
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pose ; but there were very few, at that period, who were 
willitig to let the sailor's missionary go on board and 
dispeuse the Word of Life ; very few, indeed, would con* 
sent to let the Bethel flag be hoisted on board of their 
respective vessels. This inconvenience was so great, 
that it was found absolutely necessary to relinquish the 
preaching of the Word on board of vessels ; and, the 
second year, a sail-loft was obtained for that purpose. 
Here, a growing interest for the success of the cause was 
abundantly manifested, and numbers accumulated, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, (especially those who were connected 
with seamen and navi^ion,) to hear the Word pfeached» 
until it was found too contracted for the multitude 
which resorted thither. Then it was that benevolent 
and philanthropic men conceived the noble project of 
erecting a church especially dedicated to the moral and 
religious benefit of seamen. In 1825, a location was 
obtained ; and the building erected, and dedicated as a 
mariners' church, to be conducted on the missionary 
plan, the operations and benefits of which were exclu- 
sively designed for seamen. For some years it had to 
contend with a variety of opposition — so much so that 
many were discouraged, especially as there did not ap* 
pear to be much good effected in the morals of seamen : 
this, however, was principally owing to the counteract- 
ing influence of intemperance, so prevalent among 
seamen, and the united efforts of the keepers of aailor 
boarding-houses to deter poor Jack from attending di- 
vine worship ; or, if he did, they usually plied him so 
freely with the intoxicating draught, that, if any good 
impressions had been made, they were soon driven from 
his mind. 

Another serious discouragement was, that the various 
denominations of Christians rarely lent their counte- 
nance or presence, to aid the institution. In this way, 
then, for a long time, the^ Bethel ship had to con- 
tend with head winds; and, for want of a nucleus 
around which the captain and missionary might rally — I 
say, for the want of a crew to work the ship, she well 
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nigh had stranded* In this condition she hove out a 
signal, and the temperance ship, being well manned, bore 
down to her relief. Some of the temperance crew were 
put on board the Bethel ship, and worked her off into 
blue water and plenty of sea-room, since which time 
she has been kept under way, and the crew, although 
slowly, has steadily, increased in number ; and the influ- 
ence which this Etethel ship has exerted, and continues 
still to exert, is incalculable, and will teU upon the des- 
tiny of many a poor weather-beaten tar, as well as upon 
those connected with seamen. In this port, already, 
there are many auxiliaries to this institution, which tend 
greatly to ameliorate the condition of seamen, as well 
as to extend the hand of charity to their distressed 
widows and orphans. 

There is a seaman's home conducted on temperance 
principles, in which the sons of the ocean may be secure 
from designing men, and find a comfortable residence 
while on shore, as well as have access to a library which 
is attached to this institution for their especial benefit 

There is likewise a society established for the relief 
of seamen's widows and orphans, through the instru- 
mentality of which, and the untiring exertions of the 
missionary, not only has many a poor sailor's widow and 
orphan been relieved from the griping hand of poverty, 
but also many, very many, have been rescued from im- 
moral wretchedness, and brought within the range of 
religious teaching, which has exerted a most salutary 
influence over the destinies of this class. But although 
much has been done, yet much remains to be done ; and 
so long as the various denominations of Christians keep 
aloof, this work must be retarded ; but when all shall 
see eye to eye, and unite hand in hand to push forward 
this noble enterprise, then we shall quickly see the sailor 
elevated to that situation in society to which his worth 
him. 



